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Free Flow of World News 


Vital to Our Economy 


By EUGENE LYONS 
Former Editor “American Mercury,” 
Author “Assignment in Utopia,” “The Red Decade” . . 
Well-Known Foreign Correspondent and Publicist Gives Vivid Pic- 
ture of the News Blackout in Russia and Other Totalitarian Areas, 
Showing That Formal Censorship Is Only One of Many Barriers to 


Truthfulness. 


He Charges That Correspondents Are Maneuvered 


Into Propagandizing for the Countries Where They Are Stationed. 
Declares That Access to Reliable World News Is Indispensable to 
the United States in Fulfilling Its New Leadership in International 


Finance and Business. 


Recently certain of our news- ® — 


papers did editorial handsprings 
of joy because Russia had suddenly 
“abolished censorship.” Many of 
them even 
jumped to op- 
timistic con- 
ciusions OF 
the basis of this 
Soviet gesture. 
They pro- 
fessed to see 
in it signs of 
a more co- 
operativespir- 
itinthe Krem- 
lin, a ten- 
dency to pla- 
cate American 
public opinion 
and other 
comforting 
possibilities. 
The joy, how- 
ever, was 
short - lived. 
The censorship was restored as 
suddenly and as arbitrarily as it | 
had been lifted. The foreign cor- | 


Eugene Lyons 


|and energy 
respondents in Moscow were not | 
ne conditions until a law is made manifest. 


tions are then standardized and the functioning of 
| the law is studied. The material is exactly anal- 
sane Gn of Regular Features on) | yzed, weighed and measured, as is the energy applied at a given | 


The result is then uniform. Step by step, 


(Comin on page 38) 
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Wages, Profits and Prices 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ 


Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University 


Holding That Collective Bargaining Under Compulsion and Governmental - Di- 
rectives Destroys the Managerial Function, Dr. Lutz Calls for a Restoration of 
Genuine Voluntary Collective Bargaining Without Coercion. Denies That Under 
Present Conditions Labor Can Be Exploited or That Individual Profits Have Bear- 
ing on Wage Bargains. Contends That if Concerns Making High Profits be | 
Higher Wages, Their Low Profit Competitors Will Be Unable to Operate, and 
Thus Unemployment Be Increased. Points Qut That the Account Books Reveal 
Only Past Operations and Are Largely the Result of Judgment Rather Than 
Fact, and That Artificially High Wages Must Bring Higher Prices. 





tute for Law and Justice. 


tling Labor Disputes. 
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search for law. 


every scientific laboratory 


sressure and temperature. 


*An address by Mr. 
Bar Association at Cincinnati, O., 


Scientific search into atomic energy was a 
All scientific research is a search 
for law. Law is that which governs action. 


Ww 


The Supremacy of Law 


By DAVID A. SIMMONS* 
President of the American Bar Association 


Denouncing Uncertainties and Confusion Arising From Neglect of the 

| Concept of the Supremacy of Law, Mr. Simmons Points to the “Double 

Talk” Decisions of the Supreme Court and the 

Abandonment of “Stare Decisis” by This Tribunal as 

Substituting Personal Opinions for Recognized Le- 

gal Principles. Lists as Phases of Confusion: 

the Uncertainty in Judicial Decisions; (2), Adminis- 
ative Procedure Which Creates a Fourth Branch of . 

: ment; (3) the Industrial Warfare Overrid- 

ing Law; and (4) International Force as a Substi- 

Praises United Nations 

Organization and Suggests Legal Methods for Set- 


(1) 


In 


in the world matter 
are manipulated under controlled 


Condi- 


David A. Simmons 


Simmons before the 68th annual meeting of the American 
Dec. 17, 1945. 
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about the 
current 
wage - price- 
profit con- 
troversy. 
Along with 
deficit fi- 
nancing, the 
debt that is 
no burden 
because “we 
owe it to 
ourselves,” 


= | ahd taxation 


aimed at 
drying up 


the we is Dr. Harley Lutz 


\springs of 


enterprise, we now have a 
proposal that the workers 
shall set their own wages af- 
ter an examination of the em- 
ployer’s books of account. 

A little consideration of 
|'some elementary, but funda- 
mental economics would be 
enlightening in the present 
situation, as it usually is when 
a fantastic scheme is pre- 
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We have become so inured to topsy-turvy economics in 
recent years as to perceive not tang especially pathological 
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sented to the people. To this 
end let us ‘zeview briefly 
some of the elementary prin- 
ciples involved. 

The process of producing 
goods and. services requires 


| the use, in some combination, 


of land, labor, and capital. 
These productive factors are 
brought together and direct- 
ed, as a. team, by a fourth pro- 
ductive factor.swhich we call 
management. rresponding 


1i/to the several factors of pro- 


duction are the respective 
shares of the product, namely, 
economic rent, .wages, inter- 
est, and profits. The first 
three of these shares, that is, 
rent, wages, and interest, con- 
stitute definite charges against 
the receipts from the sale of 
the goods or services pro- 
(Continued on page 43} 
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Senatorial Reactions to U. K. Loan 


Senator Taylor (D.) of Idaho Favors Loan While Senator Capper (R.) of Kan- | P. R. MALLORY 


sas Is Opposed.. Both See Danger of Crisis Ahead, Sen. Tayler Warning That 
Nationalization or Fascism Is Ahead, and Sen. Capper Predicting That We Are & CO., INC. 
Making Same Errors as After Last War in Making Political Loans. Reid 9td 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Following up the survey of reactions to the British Loan Agreement by ee eee 
members of the House of Representatives, (published in the “Chronicle,” Dec. 13, page 2874) we publish ' 


Botablished 1928 herewith statements made by two leading Senators, both members of the Banking and Currency Com- | 
. amano mittee, with reference to the traisaction. As in the Housé, the opinions of Senators have a wide range, | 


New York Security Dealers Ass'n from unqualified approval to an out-and-out opposition. ; ey Mest ‘STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 
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Gessntls i Prelerved The President has not yet sent 


a message ‘to Congress on the 
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American loan 
to Britain, but 
from the 
terms recent- 
ly released by 
Secretary 
Byrnes, I am 
very doubtful 
about the wis- 
dom of the 
transaction. 

I fear that 
we are going 
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to repeat 


every mistake 
we made after 


World War I, 
on a ten times 
bigger scale. 
In 1919 we 
supported the 
foreign ex- . 
changes and we financed an ex- 
port boom, just as we are now do- 
ing ona much larger scale through 
the Bretton Woods Monetary Fund 
and Bank and by the loans we are 
naking to Britain and others. By 
similar devices after the last war 
we brought on inflation followed 
by depression at home, and when 


Sen. Arthur Capper 


we stopped extending credits to 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Professor Rodgers, Contending Thai There Is No Turning Back to 
Discarded Economic Concepts, Holds That We Are in a New Era 
of Economic Evolution and Future Prespects and Policies Are Now 
Committed to the Political and Economic Cooperation of the “Big 


Three” Powers. 


Feresees Demands Abroad for a New Economic 


System Which Will Influence World Economy and States That Prin- 
cipal Problem in Labor Melee Will Be Attitude of Labor Toward 
Increased Productivity. Holds Immediate Trade Outlook Is Good, 
With Neither Sharp Inflationary or Deflationary Trends and With 
Increase in Volume of Both Domestic and Foreign Commerce. 


In the year ahead, according to business soothsayers, we face: 
inflation or deflation, higher interest rates or lower interest rates, 


mass unem- 
ployment or 
labor short- 
age, return of 
many ration- 
ing controls or 
complete 
elimination of — 
all restric- 
tions, higher 
taxes or lower 
taxes, in- 
creased for- 
eign trade or 
negligible for- 
eign trade, 
increased 
Government 
controls over 
business or 
reduction of 
such Govern- 
ment controls, and so on. Never 
has the business man been of- 


Raymond Rodgers 


|fered such widely differing esti- 


mates of what the future holds 
for him. In fact, the business man 
has the choice of forecasts which 
are diametrically opposed on 
nearly any of the important fac- 
tors in our economy. 


*An address by Professor Rod- 
gers before the New Orleans As- 
sociation of Commerce, New Or- 
leans, La., Jan. 3, 1946. 
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| What is there about the present 
| Situation which causes the econ- 
|omists to have such opposite views 
of the future? Well, as everyone 
knows, many basic economic 
factors, such as interest rates, 
taxes, national debt, bank de- 
posits, and international organiza- 
tion, are far-changed from what 
they were before the war. Now, I 
am going to let you in on a pro- 
| fessional secret: The large ma- 
jority of the economists, particu- 
larly the older ones, admit these 
changes but insist that we must 
‘return to the old economic pat- 
.tern or face doom and disaster. 
On the other hand, a small minor- 
| ity maintains that we must go for- 
yward on the basis of the present 
'—that in a democracy, where 
many economic matters are de- 
termixzed at the ballot box, there 
,is no turning back. In fact, many 
of this group will not even con- 
|cede the desirability of turnin 
|back. They feel that the “good 
old days” were largely a folk 
| myth and that, in any event, they 
/are singularly uninviting in com- 
| par.son with the glorious days 
| which lie ahead. 

Let me reassure you. I belong 
| to the latter group. I do not pro- 
| pose to spend the rest of my life 
|“viewing with alarm”! Perhaps I 
'am not old enough to know any 
| better! Certainly, I am not suf- 
'fering from hardening of the 
“economic arteries.” This ailment, 
however, is a serious occupational 
' malady of economists—so serious, 

in fact, that some sort of euthan- 
|asia, so far as their economic ut- 








i} terances are concerned, would 


|econtribute greatly to the peace of 
'mind of the general public. No, 


i; gentlemen, I don’t believe you 


_ brought me all the way from 
|New York to hear me croak for 
'30 minutes. Just relax. I shall 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Current Low Bond Yields a 


By FRANCIS W. LA FARGE 
Analyst for the Tri-Continental Group of Investment Cos. 


Market Analyst Traces the Long-Term Relationship Between Bond 


and Stock Yields. 


While He Expects Further Short-Term Narrow- 


ing of the Spread, He Doubts a Repetition of the 1920’s Experience 


When Common Stocks Yielded Less Than Bonds. 


He Therefore 


Warns Investors Not to Let the Relatively Low Income Obtainable 
From Bonds Mislead Them Into Eventually Overstaying the Current 


Bull Stock Market. 


Of all of the arguments on the bullish side of the stock market | 


one that has been as widely and con 


during the past 
three and a 
half years has 
been the fa- 
vorable rela- 
tionship be- 
tween stock 
and bond 
yields. It is 
the purpose of 
this article to 
raise the ques- 
tion of wheth- 
er a long term 
unfav orable 
trend in. the 
bond - stock 


| Test of SEC Powers 


Should Congress Accept the 
Dangerous Cause of Bullishness 


Anglo-American Agreement? 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Correspondent, Noting the Bitter Comment That the Proposed Loan 


‘to Great Britain Has Aroused on Both Sides of the Atlantic, Poses 


a Number of Questions That Have Suggested Themselves for Con- 
sideration and Has Offered Answers to Many, the Answers Not All 
Pointing One Way. Holds Loan Will Increase Rather Than Allay 
Bitterness Between the Two Great Trading Nations and That It Will 
Not Bind Great Britain to Our Commercial Philosophy. 


The Anglo-American agreement of Dec. 6, including: settlement 


Proceeding on NASD Registration Not Finally Con- 
cluded. Order of Disposition Refused by SEC. Dis- 
trict Court of U.S. Orders SEC and NASD to Show 
Cause Why Such an Order Should Not Be Directed. 


Commission’s Refusal Significant and Leaves Pro- 


ceeding in Mid-Air. 


On the petition of some 30 securities dealers through- 
out the country, Judge Mandelbaum of the U. S. District 


sistently used as almost any other) of lend-lease, war claims, and surplus property; a large and in many 


respects un- 
prec edented | 
loan of $4.4 
billions; and 
far-reaching 
questions of 
commercial 
policy—is per- 
haps the most 
important 
peacetime 
program 
which has 
ever arisen in 
the relations 
of these two 
dominant 
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Court for the Southern District of New York has just signed 
an order to show cause, returnable Jan. 11, 1946, directing 
'the Securities and Exchange Commission and the National 
Association of Securities Dealers; Inc., to indicate why the 
SEC should not be compelled to enter an “order of -dispo- 

It- was an obviously strong sition,” terminating the recent proceedings conducted before 
argument in April, te bate | it in connection with the amendment of the NASD by-laws, 
Barron's index of best gra5.73% | which provided for the registration of salesmen, traders, 


rate bonds yielded only 2.75% ‘ 
int comparison with yields on the! etc., and which gave authority to the NASD Governors per- 


yieldratio 
does not make 
it dangerous 
to overempha- 
size this argu- 
ment. 


trading na- 
tions. Con- 
gress will now 
have to de- 
cide on imple- 
menting the loan portion of the 
agreement. In view of all of the 
facts presently available to a 
Washington observer, it seems 
most unlikely that Congress will 
fail to make the money available. 
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The agreement has aroused 
much bitter comment on both 
sides of the Atlantic, especially in 
Lendon.. Echoes of the contro- 
versy doubtless will Le heard for 
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on the utility average of 11.08%. 
As the long and now sizable ad- 
vance in stock prices from the This current proceeding in the United States District 
i . . £42 ; j 40 Exch. PL, Ne . . 
= ee tae plieaiin, toa Court highlights a contreversy between the petitioners and Acecieuec endian a Ms ogee Babe orgy don 5,N. ¥. 
some of its force. Instead of yield- | the SEC. ei ion view the agreement from al- BB rol srs a wee 
ing 3 to 4 times as — — Abraham M. Metz and Edward A. Kole, the attorneys | most opposite poles. So far as the w mee eee 
eet the Dow Jones av-| for the petitioners, also represented them in the initial pro- sh bth tps wild conan ) ' 
erages, now yield only 1% times; ceedings and hearing before the Commission, which was held | agement, which bodes not well 
as much. a ~ ,|on Aug. 29, 1945, at Philadelphia. | for soap happy relations between 
} , however, has no Sa feo aa ‘ the it itain. 
Peres oom by any means, The Commissioners rendered their “Findings and Opin-| (f° ht ne. eine aed 4 oe 
and for two main reasons. The} ions,’ in which they held that they would not disapprove | rent clamor, various questions are 
first is that even with sort h gent the proposed amendments. being thrown about and answered 
Souahiy 1% aoe Aon Gast ceils Since the Securities Act of 1934 provides that an appeal Paella ag Pr vcsageuioapers 5 
bonds this is not an historically | lies from an order of the Commission, the attorneys for the | final position on the wisdom or 
unfavorable relationship. The sec- | Lresent petitioners requested that such an order be entered | uawisdom of the British loan on 
pe oa Pe one per te ae that the and the Commission replied in effect that it would not enter we the Wanlionn single meee 
wonr 1946 should see an overall|an order. Its refusal was predicated upon the contention |», j, Ye: ere te kedeine 
rise in common stock dividends.| that it need not have directed the holding of any hearing | all arguments, and especially press 
Te 1962 tay'reach sienbi | In connection with the subject matter, and if it had not done releases inthe mouth, the process 
| r Ss 

proportions in 1946. Obviously | So, the proposed by-law amendments would have become sibvasic ae alsa 
this will make the relationship | etfective within 30 days. '_ In recent years the resort by 
betvieen stock and bond yields (Continued on page 6) | Washington public relations offi- 
more favorable to stocks unless: a ty ee ee aes (Continued on page 28) 
stock prices rise in proportion. - 

There is no disagreement here Reilly Installs Phone 
with the thesis that 1946 should Bo M 
bring higher. oupporate prefs and to ston, Mass. 
larger dividend payments an | : _ Inc.. 40 Ex- 
were seen in 1945. The questions J. F. ee ow eo City an- 
of ihe extent and timing of the | Change Place, New ror yé 
increases are still very much open /nounce the installation of an open- 
ones but they do not fall into the | eng telephone to Boston, Mass.— | 
content of this article. The trend | Liberty 2990 
is all that we need be concerned y 7 
about here and that appears to 
be iavorable. 

The question is whether or not) | 
too much dependence is being) 
placed upon past relationships be- | 
tween bond and stock yields in 
(Continued on page 22) 
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PTnoustarars | 
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Alaska Airlines 


American Bantam Car 
Com. & Pfd. 


American Hardware 


Amer. Window Glass* 


! | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Cc & Prd 
| S. F. Bowser | 
Cinecolor, Inc. 
Dayton Malleable Iren* | 
Du Mont Lab. “A” 
Douglas Shoe* | 
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Hartford-Empire Co. | 
Kaiser-Frazert | 
Kingan Co. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lamson & Sessions* 
Michigan Chemical 
Mohawk Rubber 
Natl. Vulcanized Fibret 


Oxford Paper 
. P. R. Mallory 


"Com. & Pfd. 


Polaroid Com. 
H. H. Robertson 
Taca Airways* 
United Artists 

U. S. Truck Lines 
Waltham Watch 


Warren Bros. “C” 


: Alabama Mills* 


| 

Aspinook Corp. | 

| New Jersey Worsted | 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
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| Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 
} United Piece Dye 


| UTILITIES : 


| American Gas & Pow. | 
| Towa Southern Util. | 
| New Eng. Pub. Serv. 
', North’n New Eng. Co. | 
| 


+Prospectus Upon Request 
*Bulletin or Circular upon request 


WARD & CO. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 


N. Y. 1-1287-1288 


Direet Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf’d 61)) Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


By {VAN 


To Decide Labor Disputes. 


war 
tions. While 
these conflicts 
should be set- 
tled without 
prejudice and 
as equitably 
as possible, it 
is of the ut- 
most impor- 
tance that 
they be set- 
tlea on sound 
economic 
principles for 
the general 
welfare of the 
country and 
the best inter- 
ets of all con- 
cerned in the 
lone run. 

1. Labor’s demands for an in- 
crease in wages equal to the in- 
crease in the cost of living seem 
logical enough. 

2. Management’s reply that 
wages can only come out of pro- 
duction is equally logical. 

Both workers and stockholders 
have some war gains and both 


D:. Ivan Wright 


Economic Fallacies of 
' ‘The Ability-To-Pay Wage 


WRIGHT 


Dr. Wright, in Pointing Out That a System of Wage Rates Based 
on the Ability of Individual Employers to Pay Will Destroy ihe 
Free Enterprise System, Cautions Against Fixing Wages Under 
Conditions of Economic Maladjustments Arising From War, Infla- 
tion, Price Controls and Subsidies. 
tion of Present Wage-Price Problem Is to Keep Prices and Costs in 
Balance, and He Proposes That Both Labor and Management Re- 
sume Full Production and That an Institute, Composed of Repre- 
sentatives of All Factors in Production Be Set Up With Full Power 


Holds Only Workable Solu- 





the changed conditions of recon- 
version. and peacetime enterprise. 
Neither labor nor capital can 
count on war profits for perma- 
nent policies or agreements. 

The maladjustments created by 
holding down some prices and 
letting other prices rise or by the 
use of subsidies are unfortunate 
and the sooner these maladjust- 
ments are eliminated, and free 
competition’ restored the sooner 
peacetime. production can go for- 
ward with confidence. 

The maladjustments from war- 
time wages paid by the Govern- 
ment both directly and indirectly 
with the taxpayer’s money have 
created extravagant living stand- 
ards that will be difficult to live 
down and accept peacetime earn- 
ing conditions. 

The maladjustments created by 
the inflation of the money and 
credit available to spenders with 
great shortages of all kinds. of 
buyer’s wants are dangerous and 
antagonistic forces in bringing 
about a return to peacetime pro- 
duction, prices, wages and living 





should be equally ready to face (Continued on page 21) 
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tLe Roi Company 
*Simplicity Pattern 
+York Corrugating 


+American Insulator 
*M. H. Lamston, Inc. 
+Pittsburgh Railways 


*Prospectus and Special Letter Available 
+Statistical Study or Speciai Letter on Request 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


: Members New York Security Dealers Association 
70 Pine Street New York 5 
Hanorer 2-7793 Teletype NY 1-2425 


























SPORT PRODUCTS, Inc. 


A LEADING SPORTS MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND 
MAKER OF MacGREGOR GOLF CLUBS 


UNINTERRUPTED DIVIDENDS FOR 20 YEARS 
WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 1933 


No funded debt 
150,000 Common 


NET WORKING CAPITAL 
1944 _... $1,595,818 
Sa 1,565,044 
1942 __- 2,131,638 
1941 --.- 1,884,670 
1940 _ 1,268,046 


No reconversicn problems . 
No preferred . 
EARNINGS 
19445 ced 64.48 
1943 - 1.40 
1942 _- 1.59 
194) 1.24 
1940 1.42 


Circular on request 


HARDY & HARDY 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-960 WHitehall 3-4490 


| 


The present wage-price conflicts with all their complications are 
in part, at least, the results of maladjustments growing out of the 
regula-® — — 


‘Changing Trends in 


Investment Banking 


By BENJAMIN F. FELDMAN 


Asserting That Investment Banking Need Have Little Concern Over 
Undesirable Competition From Government Financing, Mr. Feldman 
Points Out That Government Regulations Have Stimulated Internal 
Competition Among Investment Bankers and Created a Tendency © 
Among Corporations to Shop Around Their Securities. Notes That 
Effect of Competitive Bidding Has Been a Drastic Reduction in 
Profit Margins on Strictly Underwriting Operations on High Grade 
Securities as Well as Standardization of Underwriting. Sees Grow- 
ing Competition With Commercial Banks and Insurance Companies, 


but This Has Not Affected Equity Securities. 


Points to a New Field 


for Investment Bankers in Furnishing Advisory Services Involving 


Investment Judgment. 


Since a basic operation in investment banking consists of a criti- 


cal investigation and analysis of 


industries, an®— 
in | tended to other classes of securi- 
of the | ties. 

changing} 


appraisal, 
turn, 


trends in in- 
vestment 
banking seems 
pertinent. 


Prior 
Conditions 


The 1933 Se- 
curities Act, 
the creation of 
the Securities 
and Exchange 
Commission in 
1934, and the 
Public Utility 
Holding Com- 
pany Act of 
1935 may be 
regarded as the outstanding events 
for promoting important changes 
in the competitive and operating 
aspects of the investment banking 
field. Before commenting upon 
such changes, it is helpful to sum- 
marize very briefly certain condi- 
tions which prevailed previously: 

(1) Viewed overall, Govern- 
ment interference, regulation and 
control of investment 
operations were formerly 
limited in scope and degree; and 
while the issuance and sale 
railroad securities was, as now, 
subject to the approval of the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission, 
and similarly with respect to util- 
ity securities subject to approval 
by State Utility Conimissions, the 
net effect on underwriting activ- 
ities was not burdensome or ma- 
terial. 

(2) Competitive bidding for 


Ben. F. Feldman 


imunicipals and railroad equipment 


trusts was carried on without mis- 
givings or contemplation that such 
procedure might some day be ex- 
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Chemical Bank & Trust 
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Members N..Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
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WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
KENDALL COMPANY 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
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FASHION PARK, INC., Common 
THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
SEGAL LOCK & HARDWARE 7% Pfd. 


Descriptive Circular~ on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorpcrated 








Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street. New York 4 HAnower 2-2100 











Harvill Corp. 

Jeff. Lake Sulphur Com. & Pfd. 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 
Reda Pump 
Standard Commercial Tobacco 





Standard Fruit & S/S 
Com. & Pid. 


United Piece Dye Works 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
New York 4, N. Y. New Orleans 12, La. 
$1 Broad St. Carondelet Bldg. 
Bo, 9-4432 

Bell Tel.-N¥-1-493 


banking | 
very | 


of | 











corporations in many diversified 





(3) Individual relations between 
an investment banking firm and 
a corporation, whether railroad, 
utility or industrial, were usually 
of a continuing nature, although 
not bound by written contract. 
Any changes in such relations 
were much the exception and 
then almost entirely at the in- 
stance of the corporation or its 
controlling interests, and not by 
direct encroachments or open 
competition from other invest- 
ment banking houses. 

(4) Advertising the particular 
services and qualifications of a 
| banking firm through any media 
| was not. utilized, and, besides, not 
|in good taste. It is noteworthy 
|that commercial banks at one time 
| also looked with disdain upon ad- 
| vertising. 
| (5) Pure underwriting opera- 
| tions were much more profitable, 
actually and tax-wise. 
| (6) External competition from 
life insurance companies and com- 
|/mercial banks was not too sig- 
nificant. 

(7) Corporations generally were 
not so well informed as today on 
investment banking operations. 

An approximate and condensed 
evaluation of the foregoing con- 
ditions would be that in prior 
years the investment banking in- 
dustry conducted its affairs large- 
ly under its own set of rules and 
with relatively little interference 
and control by Federal or State 
Government agencies, that the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Has War Increased 
Investment Capital ? 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 
Economist Discusses Question Whether There Has Been Capital 
Accumulation During War, and Whether Such Accumulation May 
Offset the Largely Increased Burden of the National Debt. Points 
Out That Capital Accumulation Is Possible, Despitc Heavy War 
Wastes, Because of Increased Productivity Under the War. Econ- 
omy. Holds Large Individual Savings Is No Clear Indication of . 
Increased National Wealth or of Increased Funds for Investment 
and That a Postwar Steck Market Boom Cannot Be Said te Be 
Always the Direct Result of Surplus Individual Savings or In- 


creased Purchasing Power. 


Investment Banking is the creature of capital accumulation. When 
liquid capital increased in nations where free enterprise existed, 


and when in-® 


dividuals con- 
trolled the use 
‘of their pos- 
sessions, in- 
vestment 
banking came 
into existence 
and generally 
prospered and 
developed. 
When individ- 
ual and na- 
tional wealth 
or its effici- 
ency declined, 
investment 
banking un- 
derwent dete- 
rioration. Ac- 
eordingly, 
American 
vestment bankers should have a 
deep and serious interest in the 
question: “Has the war increased 
or diminished capital accumula- 
tion? Is the country or the in- 
dividual richer or poorer because 
of the conflict? Were the ex- 
penditures on war a loss or a gain 
to the resources available for fu- 


A. M. Sakolski 





centuries, civilized industrial na- 
tions have been almost continu- 
ously at war, and during the war 
period have accumulated pro- 
gressively more capital. In fact, 
the growth of capital seems to 
have been most conspicuous in 
those nations which have been 
most frequently engaged in major 
wars, as, for example, Great 





in- | 


| World War 


Britain, Germany, France. and 
Japan. The terrific strain of the 
Napoleonic wars did not impede 
Brilain’s industrial growth, and at 
the end of the quarter century 
conflict British capifal, repre- 
sented both by productive equip- 
ment and consumers’ goods, was 
greater than ever before. Her na- 
tional debt, which was then re- 
_garded as an almost unbearable 
|burden by such serious and 
| thoughtful economists as David 
| Ricardo, was borne with less dif- 
|ficulty than in the years which 
| preceded the conflict. 

| The more recent experience of 
|Germany following the First 
is another case in 
point. In spite of the costly con- 





ture production and consumption? | flict, the loss of German man- 
And, lastly, is the vast national | Power and the reparation pay- 
debt created for war purposes | ments, Hitler succeeded (albeit at 

‘the cost of the living standards 


just so much waste of our pro- 
ductive capital; or does it 

resent an actual accretion 
wealth merely because it produces 


income to the bond holder, for it | 
should not be forgotten that econ- | 


omists have figured debts as ad- 


rep- | 
to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ditional capital creation and have | 
maintained that a “national debt | 


is a national blessing.” These are 
questions that have never been 
satisfactorily answered and com- 
paratively little success has becn 
achieved i. solving them. 

War Destruction and Capital 

Growth 

Modern wars are exceedingly 
destructive both to victor and 
vanquished. Yet, in the last three 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


(Continued on page 17) 





Farrell-Birmingham 
Company 


ANALYSIS ON REQUEST 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


50 Broadway, N.Y. 4 HAnover 2-8380 
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The Costs of Compulsory 


Military Training 


By JOHN M. SWOMLEY, JR. 
Editor “Conscription News” 


Mr. Swomley, After Considering Four Choices in Providing for 
National Defense, Contends That Compulsory Military Training Is 
the Most Costly. Points Out That Taking Into Consideration Both 
Direct and Indirect Costs, the Total Expense Would- Exceed $4 Bil- 
lions Annually or More Than Was Expended for Relief by State 


and Local Governments During the ’30s. 


Holds a Large Trained 


Reserve Will Require Heavy Expenditure for Arms and Armaments 
and Concludes That if Adopted, Compulsory Military Training 


Will Fail in Its Purpose. 


The probable cost of compulsory military training in peacetime 


is an important factor in any discussion of 
@©— 
fey that this would involve the 


the United 
States. It is 
important be- 
cause we must 
discover 
whether there 
are less costly 
ways of pro- 
viding securi- 
ty. It is also 
important for 
us to know 
whether the 
added eco- 
nomic burden 
will actually 
harm the 
United States. 

With respect 
to security 
and _ defense 
the United 
States has at least the following 
four choices: 


International agreements for 
disarmament and the abolition of 
conscription. There is no question 


John M. Swomley, Jr. 


the postwar security of 


least cost for all nations—and cer- 
tainly for the United States. 


A world police force. Under 
any united nation set-up short of 
actual world government and a 
yielding of sovereignty bythe na- 
tions, it is clear that sovereign 
nations could have an internation- 
al police force only by pooling 
their resources. Under an inter- 


purpose was to prevent aggres- 
sion, each nation would have to 
make only a small contribution in 
terms of armed forces. Of course 
this would require that nations 
not have an independent armed 
force. This would be relatively 
cheap economically. 

| Military alliances. This would 
| involve arrangements whereby 
two or more nations pooled their 
| military resources and acted as a 
pot in time of crisis. This is a 
(Continued on page 23) 





national security council “whose | 
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General Public Utilities Corp. 


(Successor Company to Associated Gas & Electric) 


Common Stock — When Issued 


Associated Gas & Electric — All Issues 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Whitehall 4-4970 Teletype NY 1-609 




















KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Electrie Refrigeration Equipment 
A low priced speculation 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


FRANKLIN COUNTY :COAL 
COMMON 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 








- PANAMA COCA-COLA | 


Towbin Returns to 
C. E. Unterberg Co. 


Cc. E, Unterberg & Co.,, 61 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce that Belmont Towbin, 
Lieutenant Commander US WN.R., 
has been released from active 
duty and has returned to the firm. 


Vilas & Hickey Admit 
Thos. J. Hickey, Jr. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that Thomas J. Hickey, Jr., has 
been admitted to the firm as a 
general partner. 
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Foreign Pow. Securities 6, 1949 
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Intl. Hydro Elec. 6, 1944 
London & Cdn. Inv., 44/2, 1949 
Mont. Lt. Ht. & Pr. 31/2, 56, ’73 
Montreal Tramway 5, 51, 55 
Power Corp. of Cda. 44/2, 1959 





Steep Rock Iron Mines 54/2, ’57 
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Quarterly dividend pavabie January 15, 1946 — $.75 
DIVIDENDS: 
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Laird Co. Announces Ronald Brindley V.-P. 
Partnership Changes of Doremus & Co. 


Laird & Co., 61 Broadway, New | Ronald Brindley. manager of 
York City, members of the New the San Francisco office of Dore- 
on align se oe David |mus & Co., has been elected a 
have been admitted to general | cording to an announcement made 


partnership and that Henry H. | by W. H. Long, Jr., President. 
Silliman has withdrawn as a lim-| - Brindley joined Doremus & Co. 
ited partner and has been admit-| in Los Angeles in 1930. He was 
ted to general partnership. Part-| transferred to the San Francisco 
nership’ changes were previously | office of the firm in 1938, where 
reported in the “Financial Chron-| he has served as manager since 
icle” of Dec. 6. | October, 1942. 





Announcing that 


Campbell, Phelps & Co., Inc. 


have discontinued business as of December 31, 1945 





Announcing the formation of 


Campbell, Phelps & Co. 


a partnership 
specializing in Municipal Bonds 
at the same address 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
| Roger S. Phelps 








We are pleased to announce that 
z:. Kenneth C. Ebbitt 


has joined our firm 
as a partner 


Campbell, Phelps & Co. 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





Test of SEC Powers 


(Continued from page 3) 

The court issue now to be decided is whether the Com- 
mission may leave a proceeding hanging in mid-air or 
whether under the Securities Act and the Rules of Practice 
of the Commission there exists a fixed duty on its part in 
every instance to have a final order which disposes of any 
proceeding pending before it. 

We see no distinction in so far as an order of disposition 
is concerned between this proceeding and any other which 
is brought before the Commission. 

While it is true that the Commissien had the prerog- 
ative of taking no action at all, once it fixed a hearing of 
its own motion and thereby instituted the proceeding, in 
our opinion, fairness required that such hearing take its 
customary course and be terminated by an order. 

Whether or not such an order is the subject of an appeal, 
is a matter which the courts may ultimately pass upon. 

In any event, the issue should not be left suspended 
and the order should be entered. The Commission’s failure 
and refusal to do so up to now is significant. 
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Announcing the installation of an open-end 
telephone to Boston, Massachusetts 
Phone Liberty 2990 
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We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. A. PAM BLUMENTHAL 


has been admitted to our firm as a General Partner. 


We also announce the opening of a 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-8645 Teletype: NY 1-1059 








A. W. MORRIS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 
Members Las Angeles Stock Exchange 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


























We are pleased to announce that 


BELMONT TOWBIN 


Lt. Commander US. RR 


has been released from active duty 
and has returned to our firm. 


C. E. UNTERBERG & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


61 Broadway, New York BOwling Green 9-3565 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1666 

















WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 
Mr. Eric G. MELLGREN 


HAS THIS DAY BECOME A GENERAL PARTNER 
OF OUR FIRM 


W. J. BANIGAN & Co. 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-8380 


8 SO. HANOVER STREET 
CARLISLE, PA. 


WILLIAM J. BANIGAN 
JOHN B. FOWLER, Jr. 
JOHN S, HUTCHINSON 


FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 
PHILIP L. MORRISON SCRANTON, PA. 


LIMITED 


‘ 


JANUARY 2, 1946 

















: BiokerJigsler 
Personnel Items 














(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.—Donald I. 
Crvech has rejoined the staff of 
Goodbody & Co., New Penobscot 
Building, after serving in the U.S. 
Army. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Robert E. 
McElliott has been addcea to the 
staff of Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Buhl Building. He was formerly 
serving in the U. S. Navy. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.—Aaron P. 
Dennis is with Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building. In 
the past he was with Guider, Gil- 
more & Co. 


(Special to THe FPrINnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH. — Ruth. S. 
Montgomery has joined the staff 
of Moreland & Co., Penobscot 
Buiiding. She was previously 
with the Michigan Corporation 
and Securities Commission. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH. — Jack H. 
Miller has become affiliated with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Penobscot Building, after serving 
in the U. S. Army. 


(Special to THe FIrNnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Richard M. 
Patterson is now connected with 
Charles A. Parcells & Co., Penob- 
seot Building. He was previously 
in active duty with the U. S. 
Nava! Reserve. 


(Special to THe FINnancrat CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH. — Archer 
Smith is with Slayton & Co., Inc. 


(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


M'AMI BEACH, FLA.—David 
M. McLellan is with Bache & Co., 
2469 Collins Avenue. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OMAHA, NEB.—-Ray L. Edmis- 
ten and Hubert R. Nelson are with 
Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc. 

ad — 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PALM BEACH, FLA.—John W. 
Van Ryn has joined the staff of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Bassett Building. 

~~ 


‘Wood Struthers Admit 
Colgate & Langreth 


Weod, Struthers & Co., 20 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Henry A. Colgate 
and George L. Langreth have 
been admitted as general partners 
in the firm. 


Redden & Co. Opening in 
St. Louis as Dealer Firm 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Redden & Co. 
will engage in the securities busi- 
ness from offices in the Arcade 
Building. Officers are Tarleton L. 
Redden, President; Sim B. Com- 
fort and Alison B. Ideson, Vice- 
Presidents; and Samuel M. Has- 
san, Secretary and Treasurer. In 
the past Mr. Redden was Presi- 
dent of Redden & Co. 


Sincere & Co. Apponts 
Co-Mars. in New York 


Sincere and Company, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges, an- 
noiunace that Miss Mary Valerie 
Corrigan and Neilson Johnstone 
are muw co-managers of the New 
York office at 25 Broad Street. 
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Credit Men’s Survey Points 
To Prosperity in 1946 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager of National Credit Men’s 
Association, Gives Summary of Opinions of Leaders in Organization 


Which Points to Three Years of Full Employment Ahead. 


End Review, he Holds Industry 
Sees a Balanced Budget by 1948 


In Year- 
Faces 1946 With Good Prospects. 


Prosperity for industry in 1946 is shown in opinions expressed 


by the past and present officers of 


Men, members 
of the Board 
of Directors 
and the offi- 
cers of the 
Secretarial 
Council of 
that organiza- 
tion in re- 
sponse to a 
questionnaire 
submitted by 
Henry H. Hei- 
mann, Execu- 
tive Manager 
of the national 
credit men’s 
organization. 
Mr. Heimann 
announces the 
results of this 
survey in his 
Monthly Business Review. The 
men replying to the questionnaire 
represented at least 25 major in- 
dustries. They were representa- 
tives from almost every state. 
They are recognized as the lead- 
ing credit and financial executives 
in the manufacturing and whole- 
saling field. 

Fifty per cent of these top ex- 
ecutives expect the earnings of 
their companies in 1946 to be 
higher than in 1945; 30% expected 
lower net earnings and 20% look- 
ed for no change in the earnings 
figures. These estimates were 
based on net figures after taxes. 

Plant expansion will figure 
prominently in the 1946 program 
of 60% of the companies covered 
in this survey. The question ask- 
ed was: “Is your company plan- 
ning any unusual plant expansion 
or other unusual capital outlays 
in 1946?” Only 40% reported no 
increase on these items. 

New products or 


Henry H. Heimann 


important 





*U. S. SUGAR 
Com. & Pfd. 


**MAJESTIC RADIO 
Com, & Pfd. 


GREATER NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIES 


KAISER-FRAZER CORP. 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Cireular on Request 


**Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., inc. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4785 


Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2733-34 
Private Wires te Chicago & Los Angeles 





the National Association of Credit 





changes in prewar products were 
indicated by 75% while only 25% 
reported no plans for changes in 
products. : 

On the matter of collection of 
accounts receivable, 90% indicat- 
ed that this feature of their work 
would be more difficult as they 
swung back to a peacetime pro- 
duction. This was not an unex- 
pected reply Mr. Heimann pointed 
out, as during the war years, turn- 
over of accounts receivable has 
been at a rapid pace with a notice- 
able reduction in collection prob- 
lems. 

The number of business fail- 
ures will increase in 1946, accord- 
ing to the opinions of 98% of 
those replying to the question- 
naire. This report, Mr. Heimann 
said, was in line with the history 
of business in all periods follow- 
ing wars. He also pointed to the 
fact that the number of bank- 
ruptcy cases filed during 1945 reg- 
istered an all-time low. 

Turning from the affairs of their 
companies to their personal plans 
Mr. Heimann asked the credit ex- 
ecutives if they planned to buy a 
new automobile in 1946. “In an- 
swering this question” stated the 
questionnaire “assume the car you 
could buy would be the latest pre- 
war model with minor changes in 


(Continued on page 19) . 


NASD District No. 8 
Elecis New Officers 


CHICAGO, ILL.—L. Raymond 
Billett, Kebbon, McCormick & 
Co., and Wallace E. Kistner, A. C. 
Allyn and Co., Inc., were elected 
to the board of governors of Dis- 
trict No. 8 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, suc- 
ceeding Ralph Chapman, Farwell, 
Chapman & Co., and R. Winfield 
Ellis, Lee Higginson Corporation, 
whose terms expire on Jan. 15. 

Herbert B. White, Peoria, IIL; 
Howard _E. Buhse, Hornblower & 
Weeks, Chicago; Elwood H. 
Schneider, E. H. Schneider & Co., 
Kalamazoo, and Milton A. Manley, 
M. A. Manley & Co., Detroit, were 
elected to the district committee to 
succeed William E. Clegg, Hurd, 
Clegg & Co., Champaign, IIL; 
George F. Noyes, The Illinois Co., 
Chicago; John R. Schermer, John 
R. Schermer and Company, Grand 
Rapids, and Max J. Stringer, Wat- 
ling,-Lerchen & Co., Detroit. All 
six of the electces will serve for 
three-year terms. 


Crouse & Company 
Opens in Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH. — Announce- 
ment is made of the formation of 
Crouse & Company, members of 
the Detroit Stock Exchange, with 
offices in the Penobscot Building, 
to transact an investment busi- 
ness, specializing in municipal 
and corporate bonds and stocks. 
Partners are Charles B. Crouse 
and R. Lockhart Wilbur, general 
partners, and Hugh McMillan, 
special partner. Mr. Wilbur was 
associated with Mr. Crouse in the 


past at Crouse, Bennet, Smith & 








Co.; he has recently been in gov- 
ernment service. 





Telephone HA 2-6622 


January 1, 1943 





We are pleased to announce that 


MR. KENNETH B. GEORGE 
and 
MISS CATHERINE M. LOVRICH 


have been admitted to 
general partnership in our firm. 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-1499 





Great American Industries 
Common 


United Drill & Tool 
«(“B’’) 
Kingan Co. 
Common & Pfd. 


Dayton Matleable Iron 


Common 


Air Cargo 


Common 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 





ACTIVE MARKETS===== | 





| BURMA CORP. 


I desire to get the names and ad- 

| dresses of the holders of the Guar- 

anty Trust Company American De- 

pository Receipts* for the stock of 
the Burma Corporation. 

By working together, it is be- 
lieved that the American holders | 
can secure for their Receipts con- 
siderably more than the present 
Curb price. 

Arthur C. Babson 
Care American Consulate 
Madras, India 
New York Correspondent 
Howard G. Peterson 
| Room 1768-1775 Broadway, 
| York City. CI 6-0650. 
“These receipts have no vote and 
hence there will be no call for | 
proxies. 





New 








The Future of the 


Shift Our Exports. 


depends upon the meaning at- 
tached to the term. If their con- 
cern is with the wartime system, 
one type of reply may be given, 
whereas another type would be 
required if reference is being made 
to the prewar bloc. When reduced 
to its simplest expression, the 
question revolves around two fac- 
tors: Will sterling be freely con- 
vertible after the war, and will 
there be a continuation of the ex- 
isting dollar pool arrangement? 


Sterling Convertibility 


Exchange convertibility may, 
but does not necessarily, mean the 
complete absence of all controls 


Sterling Area 


By DONALD F. HEATHERINGTON* 
British Empire Unit, Department of Commerce 


Commerce Department Expert Holds That Because the Economic 
Forces Which Gave Rise to the Creation of the Sterling Area Before 
and During the War Will Have No Important Bearing Thereafter, 
the System Is Not Likely to Become a Permanent Objective of 
British Policy. Holds Sterling Area Need Not Be Restrictive or Dis- 
criminatory if Sterling Becomes Freely Convertible Into Other Cur- 
rencies, and Therefore Urges That Steps Be Taken to Insure Com- 
plete Convertibility of the Pound. Says Dissolution of Sterling 
Area as Such Would Not Automatically Expand but Might Merely 


The question most frequently asked by those concerned with in- 
ternational trade and finance is whether the sterling area will be 





perpetuated. The answer of course * 


| 





over trade or the movement of 
funds. For the United Kingdom 
the removal of many of the bar- 
riers to convertibility which now 
exist will not mean a return to 
the prewar situation when funds 
could move in and out of the 
United Kingdom without particu- 
lar difficulty. Article VI, section. 
3 of the International Monetary 
Fund Agreement, for example, 
specifically provides that a mem- 


*Reprinted from International 
Reference Service of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, No- 
vember 1945. 

(Continued on page 24) 

















WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


MISS MABY VALERIE CORRIGAN 
AND 
MR. NELSON JOHNSTONE 


ARE. NOW CO-MANAGERS OF 
OUR NEW YORK OFFICE’ 


SINCERE AND COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Bowling Green 9-8404 
































Members 
Members 
Memobers 
Members 
Members 


61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 








WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
MR. WILLIAM G. JONES, Jr. 
MR. DAVID CRAVEN 

MR. N. MATTHEW NILSSEN 

HAVE BEEN ADMITTED TO GENERAL PARTNERSHIP 
AND THAT 
MR. HENRY H. SILLIMAN 
HAS WITHDRAWN AS A LIMITED PARTNER 

AND HAS BEEN ADMITTED TO GENERAL PARTNERSHIP 


LAIRD & COMPANY 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Wilmington 
Delaware 




















Telephone Bond & Share 


7% Preferred 


Telephone Bond & Share 


Class A 


Associated Tel. & Tel. 


7% Preferred 


Associated Tel. & Tel. 


6% Preferred 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 





We believe cement companies will 
operate at capacity for several years, 


WE SUGGEST 





Oregon Portland Cement 
Consolidated Cement 
Riverside Cement 
Spokane Portland Cement 


Circulars Available 


LERNER & CO. 
Inactive Securities 

10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 














Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 


Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mer. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Erchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Dighy 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 











49 Wall Street 


‘ January 1, 1946 














We are pleased to announce that 


MR. THOMAS J. HICKEY, JR. 


has this day been admitted as a 
general partner in our firm. 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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The First Constructive 
Peacetime Year Begins 


Business Trends This Year Will Be Determined Largely by Eco- 
nomics Rather Than by War, for the First Time in Six Years—Re- 
conversion Being Rapidiy Completed in Most Plants—lIn Spite of 
Unsettling Conditions, Relative Stability in the General Average 
of All Activity. 


(From the “Business Bulletin,” issued by the LaSalle 
Extension University, a Correspondence Institution, 
Chicago, Illinois.) 


Business enters the new year with the rate of activity still 
declining but holding up better during the reconversion period than 
was generally expected. Produc- *—-—— 
tion in some industries has in- Production Down; Sales Up 
creased from the low point of .a The movement of trade and in- 
few weeks ago and otner indus- dustry during 1945 was about the 
tries are about ready to g0 same as was forecast a year ago. 
ahead unless prevented by short- [In many significant respects it 


rand og ll. gies et was even more favorable than was 
conditions, the stage is set for a anticipated. The indicators which 
good year. If everyone works to-|show the current situation best 
gether it can be a satisfactory one are those of business volume and 
for all and at a level far above | jndustrial production. Both have 
that of the prewar years. (Continued on page 32) 
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December 3746 1945 


Yle take fi leasure tn anneotnectn iY that 


My. Henry A Coty ale 


ae 
Me. George td Lang velhe 


have this da ¥y oon admilled as 


general partners nm our firm 


Ycod, Srithe ns Co. 























We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. WILLIAM J. FALSEY 
MR. PAUL L. SAMPSELL 


have been admitted to our firm 
as general partners 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW HAVEN 


January 2, 1946. 























We are pleased to announce that 
JOHN P. GAHAN 


is now associated with us as Manager 
CORPORATE TRADING DEPARTMENT 
New York Office 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, ING. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


January 2, 1946 





























Says Strikes Handicap 


Full Production Efforts 


John D. Small, CPA Administrator, in Releasing Report of His 
Analytical Staff, Maintains That Reconversion Is Virtually Com- 
pleted, and That Pessimistic Forecasts of Unemployment Have Not 
Materialized, but That Full Speed Ahead for Production Has Been 
Prevented by Industrial Disputes. Says Textile Shortage Is Most 
Serious Problem. 


| mands of both consumers and pro- 
| ducers are not being met in all 


cases. Current demands for sheet 
steel, textiles, clothing, housing 
and many consumer items, for €x- 
ample, are far in excess of sup- 


| ply, Mr. Small stated. 


In describing the progress of re- 
conversion, Mr. Small said ‘the 
facts have not borne out the pes- 


| srmistic forecasts of mass idleness 
|}and of a general unwillingness on 
| the part of the public to stert buy- 


Industrial production turned upwards in November for the first | 


| time since V-E Day with gains being registered in practically every 


industry, Ad- ea ee spam 3 AL a 


ministrator ing out that ‘“‘reconversion is now | 


John D, Small virtually completed in most plants 
of the Civilian with some production already 
Prod uction nisi reaching satisfactory proportions.” 
Administra- Commenting on the November 


tion announ- rise in industrial production, CPA | 


ced Dec. 26 in i Administrator Small said “gains 
presenting shis : were registered in_ practically 
monthly re- every industry, but raw materials 
port on civil- ‘ and basic services were principal- 
lan produc- ly responsible for the sharp No- 
tion. - vember rise. Production of such 
“All-out pro- é basic materials as steel and bitu- 


duction can be minous coal is running about) 
expected rap- ; : equal to or ahead of the 1941 rate. | 


idly after set- This is also true of such basic in- 
tlement of dexes of industrial activity as 
present labor- freight car loadings and electric 
management power output. 

differences,” J. D. Small “Despite the high level of in- 
he said, point- dustrial activity, the heavy de- 














WE REGRET TO ANNOUNCE THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
MR. HARRY GRABOSKY 
AS A GENERAL PARTNER OF THIS FIRM 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


MR. HERMAN P. LIBERMAN 
MR. JAMES W. WOLFF 
MR. S. NATHAN SNELLENBURG 


MR. ROBERT S. FHANHAUSER 
HAVE BEEN ADM.TTED AS GENERAL PARTNERS 


NEWBURGER & HANO 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (‘ASSOCIATE) 


PHILADELPHIA «+ HARRISBURG, PA. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. « LEBANON, PA. 
JANUARY 1, 1946 














WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


MR. GUSTAVE L. LEVY 
MR. WALTER J. CREELY 


WHO HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH US 
FOR MANY YEARS HAVE THIS DAY BEEN 
ADMITTED AS GENERAL PARTNERS IN OUR 
FIRM. MR. CREELY WILL BE RESIDENT 
PARTNER IN ST. LOUIS. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. Louis 


JANUARY Ist 1946. 




















We are pleased to announce that 
Paul A. Zizelman Jr. 


recently returned from Active 
Service with the U. S. Army is now 
Manager of our Trading Department 


Clark & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asseciation 
National Association of Security Dealers 


40 Wall St., New York 5 Me saccicintt WHitehall 3-1885 




















| 


ing until goods of peacetime qual- 
ity were available. Munitions pro- 
duction has dropped otf sharply, 
the flow of civilian goods has not 
yet had time to increase, and na- 
tional income has dropped 10° to 
15% since last July: yet consumer 
expenditures have shown no ten- 
dency to decline and employment 
has held up well. Financial mar- 
kets continue to reflect the utmost 
optimism and provide the most fa- 
vorable possible monetary condi- 
tions for business expansion.” 
Accompanying the unemploy- 
ment figures, was a word of cau- 
tion that these figures may not re- 
flect the whole picture; for many 
housewives who were engaged in 
war work have returned to house- 
keeping, while many veterans and 


| war workers are voluntarily tak- 


ing long and much-needed vaca- 
tions and will be seeking jobs 
later on. 

On the debit side, Mr. Small’s 
report stated that numerous in- 
dustries, vital to over-all vroduc- 
tion, are seriously handicapped by 
the loss of skilled and unskilled 
workers who went over to war 
work and who now seem reluctant 
to return to their old jobs. Among 
the industries needing workers, 
he mentioned textiles, lumber, 
building materials and foundries. 

Also, he said, there are still 
critical shortages of certain bot- 
tleneck parts slowing down the 
production of consumer goods for 
which the public is clamoring. 

“Full-speed ahead cannot be 
achieved,” Mr. Small emphasized 
“until after settlement of wide- 
spread labor-management diifer- 
ences. This is doubly importent, 
as a manufacturer and his work- 
ers may be tn complete agree- 
ment and still be shut down bv a 
work stoppage in the vlant of one 
of their suppliers.” 

Mr. Small explained in his re- 
port that the Civilian Production 
Aciministration is doing every- 
thing in iis power to speed vro- 
duction and break  botilenecks. 
The repori outlined seven prin- 
cipal steps which the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration is taking. 
They are: 

(1) A careful study of the de- 
mand-supply positions of key 
basic materials has been mede 
and, in cases where it is evident 
that supply will fali far short of 
the demand, and threaten the pos- 
sibility of widespread preecuction 
slow-downs. the Civilian Procuc- 
tien Administration has een able 
to do much to assist increased 
preduction by granting special 
ratings or in certain cases by rec- 
ommending some justifianle price 
increases. 

(2) The Civilian Produciion 
Administration has also taken 
steps to limit the use of scarce 
basic materials. such as tin and 
rubber, to essential needs so as to 
avoid dangerous depletion of our 
stockpiles. 

(3) Through Priorities Regula- 
tion 32, CPA does its utmost to 
prevent hoarding and pre-emptive 
buying by strict controls in inven- 
tories. 

(4) One of the most powerful 
instruments for clearing up crip- 
nling bottlenecks is CPA's Priori- 
ties Regulation 28 by which CC 
ratings may be granted. Although 
this rating is, and will continue to 
be. used very sparingly, it has en- 
abled many factories to get into 
production, that were formerly 
stopped for lack of some one item 
which they could prove could not 
be secured without priorities as- 


(5) A close check is kept on our 
export market, both to see to it 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Sees Solution of 
International Problems 


Dr. Max Winkler, Stating That Though Present Conditions Do Not 
Appear Encouraging, if the Harmony Among Allies, as During 
War, Will Prevail in Present Period, There Will Be Marked Ac- 
tivity in International Economics and Finance. 4 

Dr. Max Winkler, of Bernard, Winkler & Co:, members of the 


New York Stock Exchange, says that “examining developments which 


are likely to 
oecur within 
the coming 
yearinthe 
realm of in- 
ternational 
politics and 
economics, the 
adoption. o f 
optimism in 
regard toa 
satisfactory 
solution of 
most of the 
problems con- 
fronting the 
world appears 
amply war- 
ranted. 

“To be sure, 
in the politi- 
cal field,” 
Dr. Winkler continues, condi- 
tions at the moment do not appear 
particularly encouraging: The 
question of creating a central gov- 
ernment in Germany, acceptable 
to al!, or at least to the principal 
Allied powers; the dispute over 
territorial arrangements, espe- 
cia'ly in- Eastern Europe and the 
Acviatic and Balkan areas; the 
provlem of displaced populations 
and the economic and financial 
reconstruction of the European 
continent; the controversies in the 
Neer East, including Palestine and 
Iran: the recognition of the im- 
portance of the Azerbaijan area 
to Kussia, because of the prox- 


Dr. Max Winkler 


imity of that region to the Baku]. 


oil. fields upon. which. depends 
. Russia’s . security’ and economic 
well-being: the problem of the 
unification of China; questions 
arising from the existing contro- 
versy in India and the Austral- 
asian sphere, particularly as re- 
gards the British, French and 
Dutch eolonies; the settlement of 
political disputes and the estab- 
lishment of a unified government 
in Korea; the problem arising 
from the attempted rehabilitation 
and cemocratiztaion of Japan—all 
these are problems with which 
the Council of Foreign Ministers 
will occupy themselves during the 
present and coming meetings, and 
which the United National Or- 
ganization (UNO) will endeavor 
to cope with during the coming 
year. 

“It is hoped and confidently ex- 
pected,” says Dr. Winkler, “that 
the harmony which characterized 
the action of the Allied Nations 
during the conflict, will also be 
in evidence during the existing 
crisis which is the inevitable re- 
sult of almost six years of war 
and the disorganization and dislo- 
cation caused thereby. 

“Since it is generally conceded,” 
Dr. Winkler concludes, “that the 
economic well-being of the world 
is wholly or very largely de- 
pendent upon political peace and 
tranquility, the solution of all, or 
most of the above problems 
should result in marked activity 
in the realm of international eco- 
nomics and finance.” 


—_—_—-_——_ 


F. I. duPont Co. Opens 
Tenth New York Branch 


Francis I, duPont & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce the opening of a 
new branch office in the Biltmore 
Hotel, 44th Street and Vanderbilt 
Avenue, with Earl T. Shaw as 
manager. The new office, the 
firm’s tenth in New York City, 
will offer midtown investors com- 
plete facilities, with personalized 
service for each client. 

The firm, with main offices at 1 
Wall Street, is also a member of 
the New York Curb Exchange end 
leading commodity exchanges. 


| 


Dion 


| will 
'|Hummel and Thomas H. Hughes 


Billings Olcott to Admit 
Billings, Olcott & Co., 26 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 


the New York Stock Exchange, 
admit Charles Frederick 





to partnership as of Jan. 10. Mr. 
Hughes has been with the firm for 
some time in charge of the in- 
vesiment department. 





Prescott & Co. Admit 
Towell and Jones 


CLEVELAND, O.—Prescott & 
Co., Guardian Building, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
are ennouncing the admission of 
Thomas H. Jones, Jr., and Ber- 
nard A. Towell as general part- 
ners. 

Mr. Jones has returned to Cleve- 
land after nearly four years of 
army service, being stationed for 
some time with the Fifteenth Air 
Force in Italy as lieutenant and 
squadron combat intelligence offi- 
cer for a Liberator bombardment 
group. He formerly headed the 
investment firm of T. H. Jones & 
Co., which in 1941 was merged 
into Prescott, Jones & Co., under- 
writing affiliate of Prescott & Co. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 
ON JANUARY 2, 1946, THE FOLLOWING 
WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE FIRM 


AS PARTNERS 


MR. CHARLES W. D. 
MR. LESLIE E. ROWELL 
MR. CHARLES P. BURGESS 
MR. CHARLES C. HORTON 


a 


MR. EDWARD L. .TURKINGTON 
‘LIMITED ¥ 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


QUINE 


% 
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NEW YORK 
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Courts & Eo. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 
MALON C. COURTS, Lt. Comm., U.S. N. R. 


AND 


JACK F. GLENN, Lt., U.S. N. R. 


HAVE BEEN RELEASED FROM ACTIVE DUTY 
AND HAVE RESUMED AS GENERAL PARTNERS 
IN THIS FIRM 


Private Wires e Home Office: Atlanta e Phone LD-159 


@GREENVILLE 


Cuaries co — 
@ Macon = 





@MOULTRIE 








Re cece ord 











He attended Princeton University, 
class of 1937. 

Mr. Towell, after attending 
Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Babson 
Institute, entered the security 
business in 1929 with Otis & Co. 
From 1931 to 1942 he was asso- 
ciated with the Stock Exchange 
firm of E, A. Pierce & Co. and 
its successor, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Three 
years ago he went to Washington 
as chief of the fats salvage sec- 
tion of the War Production Board. 
He later served with the Office 
of Strategic Services as liaison 





officer with the Navy and State 
Departments. 

Partners Edward P. Prescott 
and Morton J. Stone have -also 
recently returned to Prescott & 
Co. after three years of war serv- 
ice in Washington, Mr. Prescott 
as Colonel with the Army Service 
Forces and Mr. Stone as Lieut. 
Commander with the Navy. Other 
partners in the firm, which was 
formed in January, 1934, are 
Lloyd O. BircharaG and Harvey A. 
Gotschall, Cleveland, and Gilbert 
L. King and Edward D. Unter- 
myer, New York, the latter a spe- 
cial partner. 








JOHN H. 


FEBRUARY 1, 


1004 BALTIMORE AVE. 





HOWARD H. FITCH 


AND 


FRANK W. NORTH 


ANNOUNCE THE FORMATION OF 


BARRET, FITCH & Co., INC. 


TO ENGAGE IN THE UNDERWRITING AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
PERMANENT QUARTERS TO BE OCCUPIED ON OR ABOUT 


1946 AT 815 DWIGHT BUILDING 


BARRET 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 




















THOMAS 


917 157TH Sr., N. W. 











Announcing the Formation of 


THOMAS L. HUME SONS 


INCORPORATED 


(EstasuisHep 1899) 


Speciclists in Washington, D. C. Securities 
Members Washington Stock Exchange 





Successor to the Proprietorship 


L. HUME 


Wasutncton 3, D. C. 

















Flint 








Jan, 2nd, 1946 





We take pleasure in announcing that 


DON W. MILLER 


and 
HAROLD R. CHAPEL 


have been admitted to general partnership 
in our firm 


McDONALD-MOORE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


Detroit 





Grand Rapids 
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Halladay Admitting Dietz 
Kenneth F. Dietz will become z 
partner in Halladay 
Wall Street, New York City, 


change, on Jan. 10. 


BALTIMORE 





a 
& Co, 14 
mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex-| 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Emerson Drug 


Common 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 


6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 


Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 


BOSTON 











Railway and Light 
Securities Co. 
COMMON STOCK 


The oldest leverage investment 
company in United States 


Outstanding Record of paying 

dividends cen common shares 

each year since 1910, except 
1933-1935. 


Selling about 28% below net 
asset value. 


Descriptive memorandum on request 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capito] 4330 Teletype BS 424 








TRADING MARKETS 


Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine Prior Pfd. 
New England Lime Common 

Submarine Signal 





Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 


'Van Tuyl & Abbe 
‘Admit Partners 


i Catherine M. Lovrich have been 
admitted to general partnership 


Miss C. M. Lovrich Kenneth B. George 


in the firm of Van Tuyl & Abbe, 
72 Wall Street, New York City. 





DES MOINES 


WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





lowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferreds 


United Light & Rys. 


Preferreds 


Rath Packing Co. 


Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


DETROIT 





Electromaster, Inc. 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp- 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Blag., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 + Tele. DE 507 





Kenneth B. George and Miss . 








GRAND RAPIDS 








| We Suggest 


Oregon Portland Cement Co. 
Common Class *‘A’’ 
* Capacity—900,000 barrels annually. 


* Book value—around $18. 
. Good earnings all through war 


pe % 
* Company would benefit substantial- 
from tax reduction. 
° m’s huge highway program 
y to start. 
Market about 12', 


Circular available 


LERNER & CO. 
10 POST OFFICE UARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 








CINCINNATI 


Michigan Securities 


Dependable Markets 


Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 








Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 





LOUISVILLE 


Barret, Fitch & Go. 
Formed in Kansas Gily 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—John H. 
Barret, Howard H. Fiteh and 
Frank W. North announce the 
formation of Barret, Fitch & Co.. 
Inc., to engage in the underwrit- 
ing and distribution of. investment 
securities. Offices of the firm 
will be located at 1004 Baltimore 
Avenue. 


John H. Barret care to Karsas | 


City from Kentucky 25 ,ears ago. 
He was é€ducated at Lawrence- 
ville School and Piinceton Uni- 
versity, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1918. He served over- 
seas in World War I for 10 montrs 
in the Medical Corps. In Kansas 
City he was first identified with 
the investment business with 
W. C. Sylvester Investment Cam- 
pany. From 1928 to 1932, he was 
statistician for Prescott-Wright- 
Snicer Company. 
til he resigned in June, 1945, he 
was associated with Stern Broth- 
ers and Company as sales man- 
ager and secretary. 

Mr. Barret has been a member 
of the Executive Committee of 
The Southwestern Group of In- 
vestment Bankers Association and 
he has also been a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Association 
Dealers. In January, 1945, he 
was elected Treasurer of NASD, 
a position which he resigned in 
June of same year. 

Howard H. Fitch tame to Kan- 
sas City from Lawrence, Kansas, 
upon graduatien from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1924. ° Prior 
to attending the University of 
Kansas he graduated from Shat- 
tuck School, Faribault, Minn. In 
October, 1924, he became _ asso- 
ciated with Stern Brothers & Co., 
Investment Bankers, in Kansas 
City, as a member of the munici- 
pal department, of which he has 
been a member until his resigna- 
tion Dec. 10, 1945. During ‘his 
association with Stern Bros. & Co. 
he became Manager of the Mu- 
nicipal Department, Vice-Pres- 
ident and member of the board 
of directors. He has participated 
in the activities of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of 
America and the Natiorial Asso- 
ciation of Security Dealers, hav- 
ing been member of the Munici- 
pal Securities Committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
several terms and a member of 
District Board No. 5 of the Na- 
tional Association of Security 
Dealers: , 

Mr. Fitch, on leave of absence 
from Stern Bros. & Co., was com- 
missioned in the Army of the 
United States in May, 1942, serv- 
ing in various administrative ca- 
pacities until June 1. 1945. at 
which time he was relieved from 
active duty and resumed his ac- 
tivities as Vice-President and 
Director of Stern Bros. 
engaging in the underwriting of 
corporate and municipal securi- 
ties. Mr. Fitch is a past President 
of the University Club of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Frank W. North attended pre- 
paratory school in Kansas City 
and upon graduation from, the 
Wharton School, University © of 
Pennsylvania, in 1934, he returned 
to this city. In 1935 he became 
a member of Stern Bros. & Co. 
sales organization. This associa- 














CINCINNATI 
SECURITIES 


Horan & Grischy 





UNION TRUST BLDG. 


CINCINNATI 2 
Teletype CI 347 





American Barge Line 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Hialeah Race Course 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 


tHE BANKERS BOND ©2- 


Incorporated 


ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 








, Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 





STrix & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


ST. LOUIS 
| 
| 


St. Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
































From 1932 ur-' 


of Securities | 


& Co., 


New NAM Head 


Pledges 
More Production 


Robert R. Wason Says 1946 Can Set a New High in Civilian Pro- 
duction. R. J. Dearborn, Chairman of NAM Patent Committee 
Looks for Reform in Patent Situation and Favors Creation of ; 


National Research Foundation. 


Robert R. Wason. newly electec ¢ - bie ket 


| President of the Nationa! Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, says that 
|'in 1946 the American people can 
set a new all- ; 

time 
for 
tion 


record 

produc- 

of ~ civil- 
ian goods. 
They can cre- 
ate a larger 
number of 
jobs in pro- 
, ductive enter- 
| prise. They 
can provide a 
higher stand- 
erd of living 
for all of us. 

“To attain 
these goals 
the public 
must demand 
that every 
policy, every 
ifaw, and 
every government rule and regu- 
lation be designed to encourage 
production. 

“Government, management, la- 
bor and agriculture must recog- 
nize that they are running a race 
against inflation, and that this 
race can be won only by drastic 
curtailment of Federal expendi- 
tures and by permitting nothing 
to stand in the way of unparal- 
leled production. 

“American industry is deter- 
mined to do its part in bringing 
forth this flow of goods. With 
équal dete: mination and with the 
eouperation on the part of labor, 
agriculture, and the government, 
1946 will become the year. in 
which America wins the Peace for 
its people, and for the world.” 


Robert R. Wason 


R. J. Dearborn, Chairman of the 
Committee on, Patents of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, stated that this year prom- 
sses to be the 
most critical 
year for this 
country’s pat- 
ent system. 

“Among the 
most pressing 
problems 
which will 
confront this 
country’s pat- 
ent_syst2m in 
1946, Mr. 
Dearborn said, 
will be: (1) 
the report of 
the Patent 
Survey Com- 
mittee ap- 
pointed by 
President Tru- 
man last May 
to advise Secretery Wallace in 
making recommendations for pat- 
ent reforms; (2) proposals for 
some form of compulsory licens- 
ing of patents; (3) the role of the 
Government in research, especial- 
ly in connection with the proposed 
formation of the National Re- 
search Foundation and Atomic 
Energy Commission for control of 
research in atomic energy; (4) 
modernization of this country’s 
trade-mark laws. 

“NAM, through its Committee 
on Patents, has led the country in 
advocating sound and construc- 
tive patent reform legislation,” 
stated Mr. Dearborn. “In the last 


R. J. Dearborn 


‘| few years the Association has sup- 


ported 12 patent bills. At the same 








'tion continued until the late 
| Spring of 1941 when Mr. North 
| joined the Army of the United 
| States. He was commissioned in 
ithe Field Artillery and served 
| with an Infantry Division through 
ithe Italian Campaign. He has 
just been released from active 
duty with the Army. 
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; time it has most vigorously op- 
;PGsed the passage of anv act 
which would tend to weakeh or 
destroy the foundations of the 
U.S. Patent System which is the 
best in the world and has largely 
contributed to making this coun- 
try the leading industrial nation 
ot the world. 

“Important patent reforms 
which NAM supports and urges 
early passage, Mr. Dearbern said, 
are the following: 

1. The 20-year bill which pro- 
vides for the expiration of a pat- 
ent not more than 20 years after 
application but retaining the term 
of a patent at 17 vears. 

2. Simplification of 
procedure. 

3. Simplification of accounting 
procedure. 

4. Improvement of the Trade- 
mark Act. 

D. Recording of agreement re- 
lating to patents. 

6. Passage with appropriate 
amendment of the Patents Prior- 
ity Bill. 

7. Simplification of the patent 
document. 

8. Simplification of Patent Of- 
fice procedure. 

¥. Establishment of a _ public 
register of patents available for 
licensing. 

“With the report of Secretary 
Wallace’s patent survey commit- 
tee expected early in 1946, the 
question of compulsory licensing 
of patents will assume increased 
importance. NAM, Mr. Dearborn 
stated, believes that compulsory 
licensing in any form is undesir- 
able as it would strike at the very 
fundamentals of the patent svs- 
tem. 

“Compulsory licensing of pat- 
ents, he declared; would: (1) force 
an inventor to give up his exclu- 
sive rights before he has an op- 
portunity to reap any reward; (2) 
be most. damaging to. small busi- 
ness and independent inventors as 
it would destroy their strongest 
weapon of competition and would 
legitimatize piracy of inventions; 
(3) influence adversely the char- 
acter of research and (4)) mean, 
in effect, a sharing of inventions 
by placing the emphasis on the 
division rather than the multipli- 
cation of wealth which is essential 
to higher living standards. 

“NAM favors the creation of a 
National Research Foundation,” 
Mr. Dearborn declared. “However, 
the Association believes that the 
director of the proposed Founda- 
tion should be responsible to and 
appointed by a board, named by 
the President, and which should 
comprise outstanding — scientists 
with power to formulate the over- 
all policies of the Foundation. 
Moreover, legislation with respect 
to Government patents should not 
be in a bill for a National Re- 
search Foundation and such legis- 
lation should be considered sep- 
arately.” 


apveliate 


Two Join Staff of 
Tripp & Go. in NV. Y. 


Tripp & Co., Inc., 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, announce 
that Marshall H. Wood, formerly 
of Lionel D. Edie & Co., Inc., is 
now associated with them in 
charge of Municipal Research, and 
Kenneth H. Wood is with them in 
the retail sales department. 


Now Stern & Kennedy 

Effective Jan. 1 the firm name 
of Allison Stern & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
was changed to Stern & Kennedy. 
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Sees Slow Reconversion Progress 


Guaranty Trust Company ot New York Lays Difficulty to Endeavor 
to Reconcile the Objective of Price Stabilization With Maximum 


Production. 


Says Government’s Wage-Price Policy Contains Po- 


tential Elements of Danger but Holds in Spite of Difficulties, Present 
Conditions Warrant Moderate Optimism on Near-Term Outlook. 


The year-end issue of “The Guaranty Survey” published by the 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York discusses 
1945 and some factors in the im-¢ 


medicte outlook. Noting that the 
heavy decline in war production 
following V-J day has been offset 
only to a very limited extent by 
industrial production for civilian 
use, which the Survey states is at 
the lowest level since middle of 
1941, the comment is made that 
“the decrease in current produc- 
tion, however, does not accurately 
measure the recessions in indus- 


trial activity, employment and in- | 


come.- Many plants are going 
through what the Department of 
Commerce terms the ‘organiza- 


tional phase’ of the transition, 
considerable | 
amount of activity is generated | 
that creates employment but does | 


during which a 


not find immediate reflection in 
the output of finished products.” 

Continuing, the Survey points 
out that: Unemployment, accord- 


ingly, does not appear to have | 
reached the levels indicated by | to the wage demands, the conse- 


Since a/| 


eariier official forecasts. 
considerable part of the physical 
process of reconversion has al- 
ready been completed, there are 
grounds for the hope that tran- 
sitional unemployment will at no 
time attain the volume that was 


feared a few months ago. Whether | 
this hope is realized will depend | 


primarily on whether the remain- 


proportion of the returning vet- 
terans, who have been reentering 
civilian life at the rate of more 
than a million a month. 


Reconversion has unquestion- | 
the | 
promptness with which war con- | 


ably been stimulated by 


the developments in 
rates but also endorsed the view 
that, as a general rule, wages can 
and should be raised without cor- 
responding price increases. Thus 
encouraged, organized labor, par- 
ticularly in the large and highly 
unionized industries, has launched 
a campaign for higher wage rates. 
The result is that a number of in- 
dustries, including automobile 
manufacture, one of the most cru- 
cial divisions of reconverting in- 
dustry, have been seriously im- 
peced in their return to peace- 
time operation; and even more 
widespread interference is in 
prospect if the nation-wide steel 
strike. occurs, as scheduled, on 
Jan. 14,, and if the threat of a 
strike in the electrical equipment 


|industry is carried out. 


The situation contains several 
potential elements of danger. If 
industry offers strong opposition 


quence may be a series of strikes 


| delaying reconversion for months. 


If wage increases are granted 


|withcut corresponding price in- 


creases, the result will be that 
profit margins, already restricted 
by the Government’s reconversion 
pricing policy, will be further nar- 
rowed, and may prove insufficient 


; \ | in. meny cases to provide the nec- 
ing preparations for large-scale | 


eacetime production can be made 
quickly enough to absorb a large | 


essary incentive to reconversion. 
If price increases occur, consum- 
ers who have not benefited by the 


| higher wage rates may be unwill- 
|ing or unable to buy freely; and 
| there 


may ensue a “consumers’ 
strike” similar to that which took 
place after World War I and 
which was partly responsible for 
the crisis of 1920-21. 


trols have been lifted, contracts | 
terminated and settled, and plants | 
cleared of war inventories and | 
‘equ:pment. Considerable progress | 
toward the relaxation of controls | 
was made even before the end) 


Stabilization and Production 


Tangible evidence of the ex- 
treme difficulty of reconciling the 
objective of price stabilization 
with that of maximum production, 


of the war, including the liberal- 
ization of manpower regulations 
and the “open-ending” of the 


j}ulate. A 
Controlled Materials Plan. Within | 


which appeared continually dur- 
ing the war, continues to accum- 
striking illustration of 
this conflict of aims was revealed 


a .2w days after the Japanese sur- 
render the great majority of the 
wrempining controls were abolished,| only about 30,000 of the 80,000 
with the outstanding exception of| cars it had expected to produce 
the maximum price regulations,| before Christmas would actually 
the continuance of which had be turned out, because of insuffi- 
been clearly forecast by official cient supplies of materials. Some 
statements. Aside from price con-| suppliers had canceled their con- 
trol, the principal restrictions now | tracts because price ceilings on 


on December 17, when the Ford 
Motor Company announced that 





remaining are those applying to 
international commodities still in 
‘short supply, such as tin, lead, 
antimony, natural rubber, 
hard fibers. These materials are 
expected to remain scare for some 
time; but it is believed that, with 
careful allocation, the shortages 
can be prevented from becoming 
a serious handicap to reconver- 
sion. 
The Wage-Price Question 

More threatening is the outlook 
presented by the wage-price con- 
troversy and the general situetion 
as regards industrial relations. 
While the Government is deter- 
mined to continue to “hold the 
line” on prices, it has not only 
rejaxed its control over wage 


and | 





their products: resulted in a loss 
on every sale. -Others were un- 
able to fulfill their commitments 
because they could not raise 
wages and were therefore losing 
their employees to other indus- 
tries. The result was that the pro- 
duction of cars was “limping in- 
stead of galloping along.” 

The labor-management confer- 
ence that was held in Washington 
in November under Government 
sponsorship represented an effort 
to avert the most serious threat 
arising from the wage-price is- 
sue—the threat of prolonged and 
widespread strikes. The resolu- 
tions adopted by the conferees 
contain little to encourage the 
(Continued on page 35) 
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British Loan Facilitates Anglo-Ganadian | 
Export Gredit Says Bank of Montreal Of Dillon, Read & Ge. 


The United States-British loan agreement, according to the | 
Bank of Montreal’s year-end business summary released Dec. 22 has | 
cleared the way for discussions betwcen the Canadian and British | 


governments leading to the provision of a large export credit by the 


Dominion. 


‘August Belmont V.-P. 


Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., 28 
Nassau Street, New York City, 
announce that Lt. Commander 


Exploratory talks have already been held in Ottawa,|4ugust Belmont USNR, recently 


‘he Bank states, and these will be renewed early in the new year, "eleased from 


when the general trade situation © 


will be considered. Trade confer- 
ences between’ the United States, 
Caneda and Britain also will be- 
gin at an early date. 

The Bank’s summary also says: 

Employment conditions in the 
Dominion are described by the 
review as uncertain and unsatis- 
factory, partly because of the rapid 
demobilization of armed service 
personnel. Although 760,122 place- 
ments were made by the National 
Employment Service between 
May 1 and Nov. 30, there were 
173,800 unemployed persons reg- 
a with the Service on Nov. 
23. 

The increase in unemployment 
is declared to be general through- 
out Canada. The 6,150 manufac- 
turing firms making returns to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report decreases of 6.2% in the 
number of hourly-rated wage 


earners, 5% in total hours worked 
and 6.8% in weekly wages paid 
at the beginning of October (the 
latest period for which statistics 
have been compiled) compared 
with a month earlier. 





Kohbe, Gearhart Offers 
Wilcox-Gay Debentures 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., on 
Dec. 31 offered $300,000 20-year 
5% convertible debentures of The 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. The deben- 
tures, maturing Dec. 31, 1965, are 
priced at 100°% and accrued in- 
terest. 

Of the total proceeds to be re- 
ceived by the company, $60,000 
will be used to retire the presently 
outstanding 15-year 4% deben- 
tures and the balance will be 
added to working capital. 

tn addition to the present of- 
fering, the outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of the company will consist 
of 360,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock and a $650,000 out- 
standing regulation V-Loan. 

The original company was or- 
ganized under the name of Wilcox 
Laboratories, Inc., in 1919. ‘The 
company manufactures. several 
different models of a recording 
phonograph unit and a recording 
radio-phonograph unit under the 
trace name of “Recordio.” 





,active duty, 
| has been elect- 
led a  Vice- 
| President. Mr. 
Belmont, who 
graduated 
from Harvard 
University in 
11931, was, 
| prior to the 
war associated 
with  Bon- 
bright & Com- 
pany, Incorpo- 
rated, enter- 
ing the buy- 
ing depart- 
ment in 1932, 
and becoming 
a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Di- 


rector in 1939. His Navy service 
began in February 1942 with duty 
in the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations at Washington and 
later: included 20 months in the 
Pacific on the staff of Commander 
Air Force, Pacific Fleet. 


Lt. Com. A. Belmont 

















| Real Estate Securities 


REAL ESTATE 





1946 


_Hotels—We look for another good year of hotel business: Tourist 
business is beginning in good volume. While demand for rooms is 


not as great as before, guests are 
heretofore. 4 


remaining for longer duration than 


Office ‘Buildings—We anticipate higher rents than current rent- 


als.. Many leases will expire this May ist, and landlords will be 
entitled to at least 15% more® 
than expiring leases call for. We} . es 
look for continued 100% occu-| Hamilton Rejoins Burt 
pancy for the current year. | DALLAS, TEXAS—C. N. Burt | 
Apartment Houses—With rent-| & Company, Kirby Building, an- | 
als fixed by law and rising oper-|mnounces that John Max Hamilton | 
ating costs, we do not see much} has rejoined their organization | 
benefit to this type of property| after serving three years in the| 
this year despite 100% occupancy.| Navy Air Corps. 
Loft Buildings—Current flush | 








through for another year. . . 
Real Estate Bonds—We believe | Parrish Admits Watson 


1946 will see still higher prices; Parrish & Co., 40 Wall Street, | 
ee of te i opera-| New York City, members of the 
lions occasione y large earn-}| : sein 

ings. We prefer selected hotel | New York Stock Exchange and 
bonds and office building securi- | other Exchanges have admitted 


ties. | George E, Watson to partnership. 


earnings we believe will carry | | 
| 


SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 


870 - 7th Ave. 4°2’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


Savoy Plaza 3-6’s, '56 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


* 


1" 


* * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 44950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 

















SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 





TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 














TRADING MARKETS IN 


Beacon Hotel 4s 1958 W. S. | Mayflower Hotel Corp. Stock 
Broadway Barclay 2s 1956 | N. ¥. Majestic 4s 1956 W. S. 
Broadway Motors 4s 1948 | Roosevelt Hotel 5s 1956 
Gov. Clinton 2s 1952 W. S. | Roosevelt Hotel Common 
Hotel Lexington Units 40 Wall St. 5s 1966 W. S. 
Hotel Lexington Common 165 Broadway 4%s 1958 
Hotel St. George 4s 1950 870 7th Ave. 4s 1957 W. S. 


AMOTT, BAKER & CoO. 


Incorporated 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 








150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-2360 











Offerings Wanted: 


Broadway New St. 4/46 
Industrial Office Bldg. 6/47 
Trinity Bldg. Corp. 3-5/49 
Wall & Beaver St. 442/51 
Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48° 





J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 
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Pressed Steel Car 
Preferred Stock Placed 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and asso- 
ciates on Dec. 28 announced that 
the unsubscribed 8,598 shares of 
414% cumulative preferred stock 
series A (par $50) of Pressed Steel 
Car Co. have been purchased by 
the underwriters. Company of- 
fered 85,955 shares of preferred 
stock for subscription to common 
stockholders at par ($50). Rights 
‘expired Dec. 21 and 77,357 shares 
were subscribed for. The 8,598 
shaves were sold in the over-the- 
counter market for the account 
of the several underwriters. 





Trading Markets 





Delta Electric 
Globe Steel Tubes 
Kropp Forge 


| C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
1 ‘Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 








| CARTER H. CORBREY &CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6562 — wets 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
. New York Office - 1 Wall St. 





*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 

*Woodall Industries, inc., Pfd. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Princi Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Ind. Rockford 


° , I. 
leveland, Ohio 
ee 


SINCE 1908 
FRED. W. FAIRMAN Co. 
pn So go 
Midland Utilities 
Midland Realization 


Write For M-3— 
A stady of Midland Utilities 























Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understeod that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 














New England Company — An- 
alysis of company established in 
1852 on which there are arrears 
on the 5% $100 par preferred 
stock of $67.50 and interesting re- 
cent earnings range per share 
after taxes—ask for analysis M. C. 
P.—Raymond & Co., 148 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Nickel— Memorandum discussing 
international Nickel which offers 
interesting possibilities at present 
prices—Estabrook & Co., 15 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., and 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Railroads: Whither Now?—Re- 
prints of the article from “Busi- 
ness Week’’—B. S. Lichtenstein & 
Co..-99 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Valuation and Appraisal of Rail- 
road Equipment Certificates — 
Stroud & Co., Inc., 123 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also available on request are 
copies of Valuation and Appraisal 
of City of Philadelphia Bonds and 
a compilation of Pennsylvania Le- 
gal Bonds. 


Year-end Valuations of Cana- 
dian Securities — Pamphlet — 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 
oy Building, Grand Rapids 2, 

ich. 





American Service Co.—Circular 


| —Adams & Ca., 231 South La Salle 


Street, Chicago 4, Il. 


Bowser, Inc.—special study— 
Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Aiso available is a special study 
of Oxford Paper. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific RR. Co.—Circular—Ben- 
dix,, Luitweiler & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Consolidated Cement Corp 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9. 
Mass. 


Also available are circulars on 
Oregon Portland Cement, River- 
side Cement, and Spokane Port- 
land Cement. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.,—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4. Ill. 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co.— 
Study of outlook and speculative 
possibilities for appreciation for 
this company—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 


Great American Industries; 
Alabama Mills, Inc.; Douglas Shoe; 
TACA Airways; American Win- 
dow Glass; Lamson & Sessions; 


and Purolator Products. 


5 











George A. Robinson 





January 2, 1946 


ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


ROBINSON ’& Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
For the transaction of a general investment and commission 


business in securities and commodities with offices at 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephones State 1700 and State 7970 


Karl H. 


Member New York Stock Exchange 


Arthur C. Harrison 
Schewe 























‘208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Rell Svetem CG 537 














Telephone State 5850 





SHILLINGLAW. BOLGER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 








| } 


Teletype CG 1070 


| 
|| 
a 











A. De Pinna Company-—Circu- 
lar—Herrick, Waddell & Cc., Inc., 
'55 Liberty Street, New York 5, 
iN. Y. 


Electromaster Ine. — Recent 
ceport — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, 
26, Mich. 


Also available a_ report 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


Farrell-Birmingham Co.—- 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


on 


Franklin County Coal—Anal- 
ysis of condition and post-war 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Co. 
Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 6 
N. Y. 


Gisholht Machine—-Memorandum 
—Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelpha 2, Pa. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum: on Gruen Watch Company. 


Hajoca Corp.—Circular on in- 
teresting possibilities—Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Thermatomic Carbon Co.; Red 
Kock Bottlers, and a new analysis 
of Panama Coca-Cola. 


Kendall Company—Descriptive 
circular—Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., 41 Broad Street, New York 4. 
New York. 

Also detailed circulars on Fash- 
ion Park, Shatterproof Glass, Well- 
man Engineering Co.; Walt Dis- 


pany: and Segal Lock & Hard- 
ware. 


Le Roi Cempany — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase —First Colony 
Corporition, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Also availabl¢jare studies of 


gating, American Insulator. 


—_— —_—_—— 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
analvsis—Steiner, Rouse & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


cent analysis—Faroll & Co., 208 


Illinois. . 


Also available is an analysis of 
Standard Silica Corp. 


Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization —detailed study— 
write for circular M-3—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Missouri Pacific Bonds — Out- 
loo<—McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 
1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


New England Public Service 
Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Northern Engineering Works— 
Circular—Amos Treat & Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Detroit | 


ney Productions; Foundation Com-_| 


Pittsburgh Railways, York Corru- | 


Merchants Distilling Corp.—re- | 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Co.—-Analysis, for dealers only— 
_C. E, Unterberg & Co., 61 Broad- 
| way, New York 6, N. Y. 


| 
| Also for dealers only are anal- 


yses of National Radiator Co. and 


| Republic Pictures. 
Railways & Light Securities Co. 
| —Descriptive memorandum on 
| oldest leverage investment com- 
pany in the United States—Du 
Pont, Homsey Co., Shawmut Bank 
| Buiiding, Boston 9, Mass. 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
|—Brochure of articles they have 
| been running in the Chronicle— 
| write to Mark Merit, in care of 
'Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
te em Avenue, New York 1, 


| : Sport Products, Inc.—Detailed 
| circular — Hardy & Hardy, 11 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


_U. S. Sugar—Circular—J. F. 
Reilly & Co., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Internationa! Detrola Cor- ° 
poration. 

Wellman Engineering Co.—cir- 
cular—Simons, Linburn & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


hhh — 
s 
Chicago Personnels 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Raymond C. 
Wauchop has rejoined the staff 
of Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 


135 South La Salle Street, after 
serving in the armed forces. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—S. Albert Tri- 
marco has become associated with 
Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South 
|La Salle Street. In the past he 
was with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Donald Stern Heads 
Dept. at Cohu & Torrey 


| Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
'the association with them of 
Donald M. Stern as manager of 
the firm’s public utility “division. 
'Mr. Stern was previously man- 
| ager of the public utility depart- 
ment of Hettleman & Co. 











Frederick Housman Dead 
Frederick Housman, eighty-one, 
/an investment banker with offices 
}at 70 Pine Street, New York City, 
|died at his home after suffering a 
heart attack about ten days ago. 
|He had been in Wall Street since 
1900. He was originally a mem- 
ber of A. A. Housman & Co., but 
'a number of years ago became a 
special partner in Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. At one 
time he held a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


White, Weld & Go. Will 
Admit New Partners 


White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
wil! admit William C. Hammond, 
Jr. and E. Jansen Hunt to part- 
nership on Jan. 10. Mr. Hammond 
will make his headquarters at. the 
firm’s Boston office, 111 Devon- 
shire Street. 








CHICAGO SO. SHORE 





H. M. Byllesby 


135 So. La Salle 
Telephone State 8711 


New York Philadelphia 





—We Maintain Active Markets In— 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Com. 
NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6 & 7 Pfds. 


Incorporated 


& SO. BEND RR. Com. 


and Company 


Street, Chicago 3 
Teletype CG 273 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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Attacks Purchasing Power Theory 


First National Bank of Boston Says Its Chief Peril Is Inflation 
Arising From Deficit Financing and That the Doctrine Is Like a 
Mirage With the Final Outcome, Regimentation and Serfdom. 


The year-end “New England Letter” of the First National Bank 


of Boston cevotes considerable sp 


ace te an attack on the so-called 





“Purchasing Power” 
prosperity as advocated by cer- 
tain government officials and New 
Deal economists during last fif- 
teer years. 

“Since the early part of the 
1930's, the creation of purchasing 
power by the Government has 
been advecated as a panacea for 
eur economic ills,” the letter 
states. “This theory has become 
deepiy implanted in the public 
mind and has formed the basis of 
our nationai policy. During this 
period it has found expression in 
many forms, but the | general 
theme has remained unchanged.” 

Continuing its anaysis, the ar- 
tic!» goes on to say: 

In the early days of the New 
Deai, public expenditures were to 
be used to prime the business 
pump, solve unemployment, and 
baiznce the budget from the ris- 
ing tide of business activity. But | 
this proved to be an illusion. After | 
spending about 25 billion dollars 
for pump-priming purposes in the 
1939's the decade ended with 
about the same number without | 
jobs as when the program began. 

A new approach was necessary. 
In consequence a theory was 
formulated, which in effect was 
that we need not worry about the | 
debt since we owe it to one an-| 
other and that interest payments | 
represent merely distribution of | 
money within the country. Hence, | 
it is not necessary to balance the | 
Federal monetary budget. 

But the mounting Federal debt 
despite reassurances in some quar- 
ters was causing public concern, 
anc the heavy deduction from pay 
envelopes for taxes failed some- 
how to square with the theory 
that public expenditures did not 
involve a burden to the taxpayer. 


A Shift of Scenery 


Recently it was necessary to 
charge the scenery and shift pub- 
lic attention from thinking in 
terres of money to jobs. Accord- 
ingly, the so-called full employ- 
ment bill was drawn up. Under 
this proposal the President was 
to prepare an annual production 
and employment budget,‘ includ- 
ing specific estimates of the num- 
ber of persons to be employed, to- 
gether with expected private and 
pubiic expenditures for the year 
and -the total amount that it 
world be-necessary to spend in 
order to provide full employment 
Any gap between the expected 
and required expenditures to 
provide jobs for all was “to be 
regarded as a_ prospective de- 
ficiency in the National Budget” 
of employment, and this gap was 
to be guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

snce 1933, therefore, the pur- | 
chasing power theory has under- 
gone a complete cycle and has 





} 
| 
| 


theory ofe 


‘Smith to Quit as Pres. 


Of Chicago Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Kenneth L. 
Smith has announced his resigna- 
tion as president of the Chicago 


MStock Exehange, effective April 


30. Mr. Smith has held his post 
as head of the Exchange for seven 
years, and has been a member of 
the Exchange for seventeen years. 
Mr. Smith stated that he had made 
no plans for the immediate future, 
but if he should be absent for any 
length of time up to April 30, he 
would name James E. Day, Vice- 
President, as chief executive offi- 
cer of the Exchange. 


Paragon Stock Sold 
By Lcewi & Gompany 


The Paragon Electric Company, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, a well- 
known manufacturer of electrical 
time switches and other electrical 
products, has sold 10,500 shares of 
$10 par 5% convertible preferred 
stock and 21,000 shares of com- 
mon stock through Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Paragon Electric Company was 
recently incorporated in Wiscon- 
sin to succeed to an Illinois cor- 
poration established in 1910. 

The proceeds will be used 
primarily for additional working 
capital to keep pace with the 
company’s rapid growth in its 


Straus & Blosser To 
Admit Edwin Moeller 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Edwin G. 
Moeller will be admitted to part- 
nership in Straus & Blosser, 135 
South La Salle Street, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
as of Jan. 10. Mr. Moeller has 
been with the firm for some time; 
he was an officer of Straus Secu- 
rities Company. 


Sherwood Is Partner 
In Gomstock & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Comstock & 
Co.. 231 South La Salle Street, an- 


'nounces that Donald B. Sherwooa 


has been admitted to partnership 
in the firm. Mr. Sherwood was 
formerly associated with Hickey, 
Doyle & Co. and later with Doyle. 
O’Connor & Co. In 1942 he joined 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. as mansger 





finally reached the point where | 
the collar sign is to be erased and | 
the budget expressed in terms of 
jobs instead of money. In other | 
words, debt and taxes are to be | 
considered old-fashioned terms | 


belonging to the horse and buggy | 
(Continued on page 39) ‘ 


of their trading department. 
J. A. Ludlow Admits 
J. A. Ludlow & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, meinbers of 
the New York Curb Exchange. 
have admitted Vincent J. Rosso to 
partnership in the firm. 











NSTA Notes 











BOND TRADERS’ CLUB OF CHICAGO 


The Bond Tr 


aders’ Club of Chicago has elected 


the following to hold office during the 1946-1947 


fiscal year. 


President—H 
chinson & Co. 


Vice-President—Glenn Darfler, 


Company. 


Secretary—John McHugh, Ames, 


Company. 


Co. 


Howard Morton 


oward Morton, McMaster, Hut- 
Keenland & 


Emerich & 


Treasurer—Charles Matz, Harriman Ripley & 





Gammack to Admit Thomas | 

Gammack & Co., 40 Wail Street, | 
New York City. members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
aimit Newell E. Thomas to part- 
nership as of Jan. 10, Aldo R. Bal- 
sam retired from limited partner- 
ship in the firm on Dec. 31. 


Howard Tracy Dies 

Howard Van Sinderen Tracy is 
dead at the age of 58. He was a 
partner in A. E. Butler & Co. until 
1916, when he became an exec- 
'utive and director of John Burn- 
‘ham & Co. From 1924 to 1937 he 
was President of the Chicago in- 
| vestment firm of Rogers & Tracy. 





MR. DONALD 


January 1, 1946 


We are pleased to announce that 


has been admitted to partnership 
in our firm. 


COMSTOCK & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


B. SHERWOOD 


Erling J. Hansen 
Edward P. Renier 
Daniel F. Comstock 





Metropolitan Invest. _ 
Company Is Formed 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Announce- 
ment is made of the organization 
of the Metropolitan Investment 
Company, wholly owned by the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, to 
act as dealers in United States 
Government securities. Officers of 
the new company, which is locat- 


ed at 11 South LaSalle Street, are 
Barnet L. Rosset, President, and 
Charles A. Lees, Ju, Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Lees was formerly in 
charge of Government bond activ- 
ittes of Merrili Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York City. 


W. J. Banigan Admits 
Mellgren as Partner 


W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 Broad- 
way. New York City, announces 
that Eric G. Mellgren has become 
a general partner in the firm. 








TRADING MARKETS 


CLIFFS CORP. 


COMMON 


CLEVELAND CLIFFS 


| PFD. 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Wl. 
| Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 


mapemiames 


Active Trading Markets 











H 











¥ A decsican Service ties | 


Preférred, Class A and Common i 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Common 


Mich. Steel Casting Co. 


Common 


Interstate Aircraft 
& Engineering Corp. 


Common 


*Recent circular on request 














Announcing the 


623 South Hope 





direct private wire to the 


PACIFIC COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Offices in 9 Other California Cities 


William A. Fuller & Co. 


embers of Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 S. LA SALLE STREET 


installation of a 


St., Los Angeles 








CHICAGO 














JEFFERSON 


Telenhone: Dearborn 6161 





PICKERING LUMBER 
AMERICAN BOX BOARD 


GENERAL CRUDE OIL 


DOYLE, O'CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





ELECTRIC 








Teletype: CG 1200 








CONTINUOUS 


Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co., Com. 


Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
La Plant Choate Mfg. Co. 


wemoers Chicago 
oa 


225 EAST MASON ST. 





THE SECURITIES OF 


Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 


PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 


INTEREST IN: 


: 


Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


James Manutacturing Co. 


LOEW I & CO. 


Standard Silica Co. 


Nauonal Tool Co. 


Stock Exchange 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 


! 
1 
1 
I 
1 
! 
! 
1 
1 
Teletype MI cog 








ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 








fil UOtSTT ENTE EAR 


~ BINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
* Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated i 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Z. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 _ 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


POLUILRITEA HATE TE PATRAROOTA TERE ULES TE PE EYELET PPE 8a 





Macfadden Publications 
~ Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 








1} 
HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 
| Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 

||} 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Tl 

|} CG 262 Central 0780 
Offices in Wisconsin 

| Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 


Madicnr Wancan 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


Philadelphia Transportation Company 


Thursday, January 3, 1946 


L. Goleman Officer of 
Bank of Manhattan 


Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of 
Manhattan Company, F. Abbot 
Goodhue, President, announced 
the election of 
Leslie Cole- 
man as a 
Vice - Presi- 
dent effective 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

Mr.Coleman 
will be in 
charge of the 
Bank’s South- 
ern Division. 

He comes to 
New York 
from the Sec- 
ond National 
Bank of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
After attend- 
ing local 
schools he 
graduated 





lis a charge of $40,000,000 set up 
|against balance of accelerated 
amortization of war emergency 
| facilities and adjustment of Fed- 
|eral income and excess profits 
| taxes. The Pennsylvania has obli- 
| gations of $13,000,000 maturing in 
| 1946 which it expects to meet 
without refunding operations. 


PHILADELPHIA 





*Gisholt Machine 
American Pulley 
*Gruen Watch Company 


The issuance and sale, late last month, of $7,000,000 Philadelphia 
Transportation Co., Ist ref. 3°4s, 1970, marked another important step 
in the financial rehabilitation of Philadelphia’s traction system. Pro- 
ceeds were used for the redemption of higher-coupon underlying 
issues and further simplification of the capital structure. 

Since 1940, the company, successor to the former Philadelphia | 
Rapid Transit Co., has reduced@—————— —rneninereerenentcrenets i 
funded debt in the hands of the! are overly discounted marketwise | 
public from $61,854,240 to $49,965,- | because of the uncertainties of the | 
450, equivalent to 19%, involving | time element. oe 
a reduction in annual fixed inter- Overated under Trusteeship 
est requirements from $2,399,604 | since 1938, physical properties of | 
to $1,685,447, or 30%. ithe system have been modernized | 

Hand in hand with capital im-| and rehabilitated second to none | 
provements, the company has un-| other in the country. Although | 
dertaken a continuing program of | Philadelphia Company, the parent | 
modernization of its physical| holding company, has continued | 
equipment. Over the next five | payment of rentals on certain is- 
years the company plans to ex-|sues which it guarantees, the 
pend $19,500,000 for the purchase Trustees of Pittsburgh Railways 
of 300 streamlined street_cars, 320| have made no payments on ac- 
buses, 250 trackless trolleys and | count of debt service or on account 
the remodeling of 381 street cars.| of lease rentals with the excep- 
Maintenance facilities, terminals, | tion of service on the outstanding 


*Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


The SEC has set Jan. 15 as 
the date for a hearing on the 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
plan to make further distribu- 
tion of its portfolio securities. 
U.G.I. proposes to offer to ex- 
change for each unit of ten 
Shares of its outstanding capi- 
tal steck, up to and including 
759,000 shares, the following se- 
cutities: 1 share American Wa- 
ter Works &- Electric common, 
12 shares Commonwealth & 
Southern common, 10 shares 
Niagara Hudson Power com- 
mon, 1 share Niagara Hudson 
Power 5% 2nd preferred and 1 
share Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey. 











Philadelphia 
Bank & Insurance 
Stocks 


Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
3-6s 2039, Pid. & Common, 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Phone 
HAnover 2-2280 





Teletype PH 257 








Inland Gas 


Ist Ges 50% Paid 
lowa So. Utilitie 


Common : 


Midland Utilities 


Common 








CERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO, 


Members N. Y. and Phila. Stock Ezeh. 
Members New York Curb Exch. (Assoc.) | 


213 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
New York Phone Bell System Tel. 
WhHitehall 4-2800 PALA $91 

















| industrial Trust Co. | 
(Philadelphia ) 
COMMON 


1420 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 2 





‘el. Pennypacker 1787 N.Y. Phone REctor 2-0037 
Bell System Teletype PH 205 





Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Philadelphia Co. common 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
_ ._ Empire Steel Corp.com, — 
Central Steel & Wire 
Vinco Corp. 
Johan Irving Shoe common 
Warner Co. common 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 











Penna. Pr. & Lt. 


COMMON STOCK 
(when-issued ) 
Bought—Sold—Q uoted 


}E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
Pennypacker 0100 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
New York Boston 
San Francisco 


2 
Chicago 
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repuir shops have keen modern- 
ized and improved. A two-way 
radio communication system be- 
tween operating headquarters and 
supervisory pergonnel helps over- 


come delays resulting from traf- | 


fic congestions, fires, storms and 
unavoidable tie-ups. 

In the 12 months ended June 
30, 1945, revenues increased to 
$56,771,305 from $56,384,922 in 
the preceding 12 months. A 
slight rise in the balance avail- 
able for fixed charges resulted 
in a coverage ratio of 1.75 times. 


While some recession in gross 
revenues is to be expected as a 
result of lessening of war indus- 
try activities, net operating re- 
sults will probably remain satis- 
factory due to four offsetting 
factors: (1) Elimination of the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax, (2) reduction in 
maintenance costs and operating 
expenses through replacement of 
obsolete equipment with new and 
modern facilities and the elimina- 
tion of much overtime, (3) de- 
velopment of a large building and 
construction program throughout 
the Philadelphia area and (4) 
substantial savings in fixed 
charges due to improvement of 
the capital structure. 


‘ihe new bond issue, selling at 
a premium above the issue price 
te yield approximately 3.20%, 
reflects a high degree of public 
confidence in the company’s 
management. 


Pittsburgh Railways Company 


In contract with Philadelphia 
Transportation Co.’s clean-cut pic- 
ture, the muddled affairs of the 
Pittsburgh system, second largest 
in the State, continue to fret the 
paiience of the company, the 
courts and the owners of publicly- 
held securities. Yet, potentially, 
equally favorable factors are in 
evidence which, many specula- 
tively-minded investors believe, 


| Car Trust Certificates. This has 
resulted in an accumuletien of 
| cash or equivalent in the hands of 
| the Trustees which, at the year 
| ena, is estimated to be approxi- 


mately $20,000,000. 


No matter which way you 
| Slice it, owners of publicy-held 
| divisional and underlying secur- 

ities remain firmly convinced 

that the impounded cash be- 
| longs to them in accordance 
|. with their contractural rights. 
| All principles of law appear to 
uphold this viewpoint. At this 
writing it seems possible that 
ouiside intervention may op- 
erate toe accelerate a solution: 
and settlement of the many cen- ° 
flicting claims. 


According to Phillip C. Staples, 
President of Bell Telephone: Co. 
of Pennsylvania, the ‘ company 
pians to spend. $150,000,000°on an 
expansion program. An early ob- 
118,C00 persons in the. State. who 
are now on waiting li 
70,0C0 applications have been 
filled in the last six months, ac- 
cording to Mr. Staples, 57,000 ad- 
ditional applications were .re- 
ceived in the same _ period. , ,He 
listed the three principal ‘bottle- 
necks” as telephone instruments, 
central office switching equip- 
ment and outside cable connec- 
tiors. Of the company’s 448 cen- 
tral offices in Pennsylvania, 250 
ar2 cperating at capacity and can- 
not meet new demands until ad- 
ditional equipment becomes avail- 
able. 


Subject to year-end adjustments, 
net income of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is unofficially estimated at 
from $44,000,000 to $46,000,000 for 
1945. This will be equivalent to 
$3.40 to $3.45 per share, com- 
pared with $4.91 earned in 1944. 
Incivded in the estimate; however, 








Available Publications 





STROUD & 





Valuation and Appraisal 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES ‘| 


Valuation and Appraisal i 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BONDS 


Compilation of 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGAL BONDS 


Copies on Request 


COMPANY 


Ineerporated . ’ 


123 SO. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Allentown Pittsburgh Reading » Scranton 


120 BROADWAY 
. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Williamsport 


* ‘tive is to provide .servicesfor 
who 
Althodgh 


| A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of Lit Brothers, Philadel- 
phia department store, has been 
calied for Jan. 4 to vote upon the 
proposed sale of the property, 
land and buildings which it owns 
and uses to the University of 
Pennsylvania for the sum of $4,- 
150,000. The plan provides that 
Lit Brothers would continue to oc- 
cupy and operate the properties 
uncer a long-term lease, which 
— be part of the contract of 
sale. 


Piper Aircraft Corp. antici- 
Ppates an output of between 
6,000 and 10,000 small aircraft 
during 1946. The company has 
orders in hand for 3,000 Cub 
size, 3,000 cruiser type planes. 


Reading. Company has ordered 
15,000 tons’ of steel rails from 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


; Divectors of Germantown .Trust 
c9., Philadelphia, have authorized 
the transfer of $375,000. from un- 
divided. profits’ and. contingency 


ing latter to $1,400,000. 


‘Charles S. Redding, president of 
Leeds .& Northup Co., has -been 


Electric Co. 


Chas. A. Taggart Opens 


Branch in Allentown 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Phil- 
adelphia investment firm of 
Charles’ A: Taggart & Company 
announces the opening of an of- 
fice at Allentown, Pa., in the Dime 
Blidg., 7th & Hamilton Streets. 
William R. Croasdale will be 
manager of the new office and 
associated with him will be Frank 
C. Croasdale. 


Robt. Bodine Resumes 
As De Haven Partner 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The 
New York and Philadelphia Stock 


Townsend, Crouter° & Bodine, 
Packard Building, announces that 
Robert C. Bodine has returned 
from active service with the U.S. 
Army ‘and resumed his duties as 
a general: partner of:the firm.* 


reserve to surplus account, bring- 


elected: director of Philadelphia 


Exchange, firm of. De Haven &. 





Leslie Coleman 
from Rice In- 

stitute and Harvard Law School. 
He then joined the staff of the 
San Jacinto Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas. In 1933 this com- 
pany became a National Bank. 

When the war started he be- 
came a Major in the Army and 
was placed in charge of civilian 
personnel of the Army Air Forces, 
Central Flying Command, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas. During the 
time he was in the Army the San 
Jacinto National Bank merged 
with the Second National Bank of 
Houston. In April of 1945 he was 
placed on the Army’s inactive list 
anc was elected a Vice-President 
of the Second: National Bank in 
charge of oil loans. 

He is widely known throughout 
Texas. He«is a member of the 
Houston ‘Club and a member and 
director of the Houston Country 
Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA: — David 
Jester, Jr.,. manager of the Phila- 
delphia: office- of the investment 
firm.of J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
142 Chestnut. Street, . announces 
that:Thomas F. Harkins, Theron 
J. Hickey and Jess M. Reed have 
become associated with that office. 


Evans Joins Trading Dept. 
Of Paul & Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Paul & 
Co., Inc., 1420 Walnut Street, an- 
nnounce that Edward H. Evans 
has become associated with them 
in the Trading Department. 


—— 


ee ee 

- Return from Service 

Montgomery, Scott & Co., 123 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
announce the return from active 
service of William Coxe Wright, 
Com., U. S. N. R., and R. Alex- 
ander Montgomery, Lt. Com., U.S. 
N. R., and the resumption of their 
duties as general partners. 


Lt. Col..John F. Fant has been 
released. from: service in-the A. U. 
S. and. will resume his association 
with Kennedy & Co., Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia. 


George B. Zendt has returned 
from service with the armed 
forces and is again associated with 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., 225 South 
15th Street, Philadelphia. 





WARREN COMPANY COMMON 








PHILADELPHIA TRANSPORTATION 3-6s 2039. 
PHILADELPHIA TRANSPORTATION PREFERRED STOCK 
PHILADELPHIA’ ELECTRIC COMPANY COMMON STOCK 
PHILADELPHIA’ ELECTRIC COMPANY $1 PREFERENCE STOCK 
TEXAS PUBLIC SERVICE COMMON. W. I. 


PENNSYLVANIA. GAS COMPANY. COMMON 


RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & KERNER, INC. 


Investment Securities 
1518 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
Private telephone wires to New York and Baltimore 
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Pennsylvania Municipals 


While wartime restrictions on new 


1945 served to greatly limit the 
dealers 


in Pennsylvania tax-exempts, 


municipal financing again in 
amount of business available to 
the trade confidently and 


hopefully looks forward to a vastly greater measure of activity dur- 
ing the peacetime year of 1946. This much is clearly evident; local 


governments, on the average, have rarely, 
position to undertake the financ-@————— 


ing of such municipal plant im- 
provements and new projects as 
may be necessary. 


As a matter of fact, it is more 
than likely that the financial 
condition of public bodies, par- 
ticularly insofar as indebtedness 
is concerned, currently is better 
than. has. been the case at any 
time in the past decade. This is 
largely the product.of the war 
years which, as a result of the 
enforced embargo on new debt 
creation, resulted in reducing 
net indebtedness vteelevels that 
would not ordinarily obtain. A 
concomitant -effect, of course, 
has been a substantial] improve- 
ment.in'the investment qualities 
of outstanding obligations and 
a cemparable strengthening in 
credit positions. 


For the great majority of debt- 
ors, of course, the circumstances 
served to materially accelerate 
the progress already in evidence 
toward solidifying the merits of 
thei> securities as desirable invest- 
ments. In other cases, it made 
possible the rehabilitation of debt 
structures which, prior to the war, 
had been considerably impaired. 


Accordingly, it is not without 
good reason that both potential 
borrowers and underwriters look 
forward to. the events of the com- 
ing year with the utmost confi- 
dence. Naturally, it is not possible 
to say what the improvement in 
volume over the war years is 
likeiy to be. 


However, it is more than safe 
to say that the output will be 
very much larger, thus niiee~ 
ing dealers a greater area of 
tivity than has been availab 
in a number of years. 

od * % 

Attention of local dealers is 
presently focused on the forth- 
coming. sale of $3,000,000 Allien- 
town School District bonds. This is 
one of the several substantial mu- 
nicipal deals scheduled to develop 
in’ the opening month of the new 
year. 

The district issue, bids for 
which will be opened on Jan. 9; 
will "be dated Feb. 1, 1946 and 


e 


|.) mature serially- on’ Feb. 1 from 


1948 to 1974 inclusive. Bidder is 
required. to name: an. interest rate 
of: riot ' more than 1%%6%- and ‘only 
one rate is permissible. The bonds. 
. are being. issued” pursuant “to the 
authorization granted by voters 
at the Nov. 6 election and the 
proceeds -will -be applied by the 
* district for new building construc- 
tion..and imprevements to. exist- 
ing school facilities. 


Like. a great many other 
Pennsylvania communities, the 
Allentown Scheel District has 
not appeared in the long-term 
capital ‘market. in a number of 
years, a fact that lends added 
market interest to the projected 
award. The district's have 
always commanded a wide in- 
vestor audience -and the -pros- 
pect. is that competition for the 
new issue among dealers in 
Pennsylvania and -elsewhere 

, will be both broad and intense. 





if ever, been | in | sounder 


While. the siteibians is be no 

means peculiar to the Keystone 
State, the fact is that the Federal 
government continues to enjoy all 
of the services of local govern- 
ment and at little, or slight cost, 
by virture of its substantial hold- 
ings of realty “throughout the 
State. The-facts in the case are 
strikingly presented. by H. F. 
Alderfer, Director of the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs, in the latest issue of the 
department’s bulletin. 


According to this. source, 50 
counties responding te a survey 
disclosed that government- 
owned property in 1945. had a 
valuation of $187,000,000, which 
wes exempt from local taxation. 
This was only a part of the 
grand total for the State, how-_ 
ever, as no figures were im-~ 
mediately available from 17 
other counties, including such 
hizhly industrial areas as Alle- 
gheny, Beaver, Dauphin, Le- 
banon, Lawrence, Northampton, 
Washington and Westmoreland. 


Sven onthe basis of the $187,- 
000,000 figure, however, it is esti- 
mated that, on a basis of an aver- 
age conservative millage rate of 
25 mills, the loss in revenues to 
the counties and units of govern- 
mert therein, amount to $5,000,- 
000 annually. For the State as a 
whole the loss in income on tax- 
exempt government property is 
estimated at from $7,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. 

The City and County: of: Phila- 
delphia reported an assessed valt- 
ation in 1945 of Federal holdings 
(post-offices, etc.) at $137,;000,- 
000, the tax, loss, on which is 
placed at. $4,000,000. a: 


Philadelphia, it may be added, 
continues to report excellent 
revenue returns from taxpaying. 
sources, total income in the figst_ 
eizht months of 1945 having 
amounted ic $94,779,598, an in-‘ 
crease of $2,104,510 over re- 
ceipts during the comparable 
period in 1944. Current real 
estate taxes advanced $326,426 


over last year’s intake,and wage | 


and income tax receipts regis- 
tered a.gain of $643,543. 


Frank:M.-Bush:V.-P. 
Of: Urban Alexander. Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Frank M. 
Bush of Paducah has been elected 


Vice-President of Urban J. Alex-}' 
Louisville’ Trust'}} 


ander & Co., 
Building, it has been announced 
by Urban-J-~Adexander, .President 
of the Company. 
been in. charge of the Western 
Kentucky District for the firm 
since 1933. 

It is planned to open a branch 
office in Paducah early in 1946 
with Mr. Bush as Manager. 

4 a ——- et 

To Represent McCarley 

GREENVILLE, S: C.—Harold C. 


McCarley will represent McCarley 
and Company of Asheville from 


offices at 115 Crescent Avenue. 
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Philadelphia 
Rittenhouse 2580 








MUNICIPAL BONDS 


A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CO. 
Municipal Bonds 
1421 CHESTNUT STREET 


Teletype 
PH 70 





NEW JERSEY 


: PHILADELPHIA 2 


New York 
BOwling Green 9-8184 














Mr. Bush has |; 


and no lock-out clauses, 


office of Edward P. Mulrooney, 
dustry, .41 East 57th Street. 
Dec. 20, 


The contract is retroactive to 
June’ 1 and will run to May 31, 
1943. The’ wage increases range 
from $3 to $11 a week, and, as the 
hotel employers’ present pay roll 
has been running around $30,000,- 
000 a year, it is estimated that the 
new rises will cost the industry a 
minimum of $7,500,000 annually. 


Other provisions of the agree- 
ment, it was announced, include 


~-} paid .vacations up. to two weeks 


aecording to length of service; 
four ‘legal holidays off a year with 
pay, or double pay if employees 
are - required. to work on these 
days; establishment of a joint 
hotel employment agency; a ban 
against discrimination -in employ- 
ment because of race, creed; color 
or national origin, and time-and-a 
haif for overtime on.a daily basis 
instead of the present weekly av- 
erage system under which em- 
ployees received time off for over- 
time. 


The new agreement supersedes 
the current contract, which would 
have expired May 31, 1946. Nego- 
tiations. for the new agreement 
were begun last March. It will 
affect 140 hotels of the city which 
have had Contractual relations 
with the Council since 1939. The 


document was signed for the hotel 
association yesterday by Fred O. 
Cosgrove, President of the asso- 
ciation, Jay Rubin, President of 
the Council, signed for the union 
orgénization. 


‘John B, Joyce Go. Is 
Formed in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO— John B. 


_|Jeyce’& Company is being formed 


to ‘trade in Government, munici- 
pal, corporate and public utility 
bonds; offices will be located in 


the Huntington Bank Building. 
Officers of the new firm are: 
John B. Joyce, President and 


“Treasurer; Herbert Welsh, Vice- 
| President; and C. R. Joyce, Sec- 


retary. Mr, Joyce and Mr. Welsh 
were formerly officers of Lowry 


“Sweeney, Inc. . 


Increase of 25 to 40% in Hotel 
Workers Pay Under New Contract 


Contract Retroactive to June 1 and Runs to May 1948 | 


Wages of 25,000 workers in unionized hotels of New York. will 
be’ raised from 25 to 40% under a new contract, carrying no-strike 
signed on Dec. 
of New York City and the New York Hotel-Trades Council at the 
impaitial chairman of the hotel in- 
The New York “Herald Tribune” of 


19 by the Hotel Association 





in reporting this added.© 





|New. York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 

‘Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Harold C. Sears to 
Robert R. Lansburgh will be con- 
sidered by the Exchange on Jan. 
10. It is understood that Mr. Lans- 
burgh will act as an individual 
floor broker. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Courtlandt D. Barnes 
to Joseps A. Esposito will be coa- 
sidered by the Exchange on Jan. 
10. Mr. Esposito will continue as 
a,partner of Paul S. Zuckerman 
& Co. 

De Forest Van Slyck retired 
from partnership in Fahnestock 
& Co. on Dec. 31. 

John Granbery retired from 
partnership in Granbery, Marache 
& Lord on Dec. 31. 

Harry R. Engeman retired from 
partnership in Pershing & Co. on 
Dec. 31. 

Robert Ayres retired from part- 
nership in Shields & Co. on De- 
cember 31, 

Theodore C. Sheaffer withdrew 
from Yarnall & Co. on Dec. 31. 

Wheadon M. Grant, limited 
partner in Francis I. du Pont & 
Co. as trustee under a deed of 
trust dated May 21, 1945, retired 
Dec. 31, 1945; Thomas W. Phelps 
succeeded Mr. Grant as trustee 
under the above mentioned trust 
as a limited partner, effective Jan- 
uaty 1. 

Interest of the late Ralph S. 
Richards in Kay, Richards & Co. 
ceased on Dec. 31. 

Interest of the late Charles F. 
Haley in Thomson & McKinnon 
ceased on Dec. 31. 


‘ ne ao ee ee oe 
Banks. Returns to Wall St. 
Morton M. Banks has returned 
from Government service and re- 
sumed his active partnership in 
Luke, Banks & Weeks, 61 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
John K. Weeks, formerly lieu- 
tenant U.S.N.R., has been admitted 
to the firm as @ general partner, 
as previously reported in the 
“Chronicle” of Dec. 20. 
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TRADING MARKETS 
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C. S. McKEE & COMPANY 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Union Tr. Bldg.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


Telephone Teletype 
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Benjamin Franklin Hotel 5s 1960 
Bellevue Stratford 53/4, 1935 
Pittsburgh Hotels 5s 1967 
Phila. Transportation Pfd. 

Phila. Transportation 3-6s 2039 
Phila. Suburban Water Co. 


Pfd. & Com. 


Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Erchenge 


Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 
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Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Co. 
Grinnell Corp. 


Common Stock 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. ¥. C. 
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Trading Markets in 


VINCO 


Common 
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j - 2 

Geo. E. Snyder & Eo. 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Stock Exchange Bidg., Phila. 2, Pa. 


N. ¥. Telephone HAnover 2-4552 
Bell System Teletype PH 220 














NEW YORK 





We take pleasure in announcing that 


EDWARD H. EVANS 
has become associated with us in our 
Trading Department. 


—_—— 


PauL @& Co., INC. 


Investment Securities 
1420 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA: 


BOSTON 











Complete Investment 
and 


Brokerage Services 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stockh Exchange 
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Member Federal.Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FACILITIES 


The Pennsylvania Company offers Brokers and Security 
Dealers the facilities of a department maintained especially 
for handling clearance of security transactions. Our expe- 
rience is broad. Our service is fast. Our fees are moderate, 
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New York—HAnover 2-9369 
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St. Paul Income 
’ At long last the St. Paul reor 


new securities being delivered on Dec. 17 and Stock Exchange clear- 


ances being made on Dec. 21. 
Reorgani 
charges being reduced from $13.6 


and contingent interest from $22.8 million to 


zation of the St. Paul was unusually drastic, fixed 


“B” 415, 2044 


ganization was consummated, the 


million to $3.4 million and fixed 
$8.7 million. This is 





not the total extent to which fixed « 
and contingent charges are likely 
to be reduced, since every indi- 
cation points to working capital 
of the new company immediately 
prior to delivery of the new se- 
curities, totaling some $110 mil- 
lion, taking into account of course 
credits arising’ from acceleration 
of amortization of emergency 
facilities as authorized by the 
WPB. 


Simultaneously with distribu- 
tion of the new securities, 412 
points were distributed on both 
the Income A and B bonds, repre- 
senting 1944 interest. This pay- 
ment under current Treasury rul- 
ings will be considered a return 
of capital. On April Ist next an 
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Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 








additional 4% points, represent- 
ing 1945 interest, will be distrib- 
uted which again, under Treasury 
rulings, will be considered a re- 
turn of capital. Since the pay- 
ment due on April Ist will doubt- 
less be considered a current lia- 
bility, working capital will be 
reduced by $17 million through 
distribution of interest on the two 
income bond issues, as well as 
fixed interest on the first mort- 
gage bonds, 


Some time shortly after the first 
of the year, there doubtless will 
be authorized a distribution of $10 
per share on the preferred stock, 
representing dividends for both 
1944 and 1945 and there is the 
possibility that a substantial divi- 
lend will be paid on the common 
stock. 


located for the use of the new 
company, the company would 
nave some $35-40 million avail- 
able for debt-retirement or capital 


| «mprovements, subject to the dis- 
| cretion of the Board of Directors. 


Since the company has already 
:pent substantial sums during re- 
organization and during the war 
seriod for rehabilitation purposes, 
ind since the physical condition 
ot the St. Paul is probably the 
best in its history, it would seem 
1 reasonable expectation that any 
surplus monies would be used for 
debt reduction purposes. 
Assuming the correctness of 
these working capital projections 
and further assuming that the 
funds will be used primarily for 
debt reduction, we believe it 
orobable that the company will 
soon call $8,056,000 of Chicago, 
Terre Haute and Southeastern 
First and Refunding 5s, 1960; $6,- 
335,000 Chicago, Terre Haute and 
Southeastern Income 5s, 1960, and 
er wpe Bedford Belt Railway 5s, 
Additionally, there is a provi- 
sion whereby 50% of such amount 
as is distributed to common stock- 
holders must be used to retire the 
Income bonds, either Series A or 
B. Since the Series A bonds are 
virtually selling at their call price 
(101 plus 4% points accruals) pur- 





As contrasted with substantial | 
zash payments made to senior | 


yondbolders in 1942 and an equally 


substantial amount paid last June | 
‘to both the senior bondholders | 
ind the Gold 5s, 1975, it would | 
ippear that directors might take 
into consideration the fact that 
the new stock will be owned pri- 


bondholders who did not receive 
any disbursement during the re- 
organization period. This, to- 
gether with earning power of over 
$40 per share on the junior equity 
during the war years, suggests a 
liberal dividend, possibly as much 
as $7 per share. 

If a $10 dividend were declared 
In the preferred and a $7 dividend 
on the. common and if some $25 


million of working capital was al- 


chases will doubtless be concen- 
trated in the Income B 4%s. Ifa 
$7 dividend were disbursed by the 
new Board of Directors, some $7 
million from this source alone 
would be. used for this purpose. 
The Income B 4s are an excel- 
lent bond in their own right, well 
supported by satisfactory net ton 


narily by the. old adjustment | miles per dollar of debt and sup- 


ported by an overall coverage of 
over three and one-half times 
during the war period and accord- 
ing to our estimate close to three 
times for the post-war period. At 
current levels, excluding 4% 
points accruals which will be paid 
next April Ist, a yield of 5.02% is 
a very liberal return. for a bond 
of this caliber, In adqition to the 
liberal yield afford there are 





possibilities of appreciation inci- 
dental to company purchases. 
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ment as Most Serious Problem. 


ing the Supply of New Securities. 


Year-End Bond Survey 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Sees Trend Toward Socialized Govern- 


Says Private Capitalism and a 


Dynamic Competitive Economy Will Be Difficult to Maintain Under 
Profligate Public Spending and Industrial Regimentation, But Adds 
That if Wisdom Prevails There Will Be an Unparalleled Base for 
Future Prosperity. Looks for Highly Competitive Conditions in 
Transportation Fields and a Favorable Utility Situation, Despite 
Renewed Advocacy of Public Ownership. Foresees Contraction in 
Bond Activity but Even so the Demand Gives Promise of Exceed- 


Holds Continuation of Low In- 


terest Reasonably Certain and Sustained High Prices for Both 
Primary and Secondary Investments. 
The world-wide trend toward increasingly centralized and social- 


ized government is cited by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., in its Year- 
End Bond Survey as the most se- 





rious problem of the day. Reas- 
surance is found, however, in the 
fact that in this country the con- 
ditions responsible for its devel- 
opment—the distress of the long 
depression and the necessities of 
the war period—are now largely 
removed, thus providing oppor- 
tunity for correction. 

“The result of both these condi- 
tions,” the Survey states, ““was to 
overload the Federal Government 
with debt, commitments and obli- 
gations so as seriously toe impede 
progress and to make evident to 
thoughtful people the necessity of 
reduction in the existing excesses, 
or at least the avoidance of fur- 
ther additions to the current over- 
loads. In contrast, individuals, 
corporations and local govern- 
ments have meanwhile very gen- 
erally reduced their direct obliga- 
tions and otherwise improved 
their situations so that, except as 
the former are, of course, finally 
responsible for. Federal. commit- 
ments; all are better prepared to 
face the future and to. resume 
their traditional ‘positions. and 
operations than at any time -in 
recent years. The forced depend- 
enee on the Federal Government, 
in other words; and the compul- 
sion to exchange hard-won rights 
for public bounty no. longer exist 
and, opportunity awaits for re- 
assertion of individual initiative 
and local autonomy if but taken. 

“Even with the will to-do so,” 
the Survey continues, “the road 
back to government economy, to 
effective democratic processes, to 
private capitalism and a dynamic 
competitive economy will not be; 
easy. Certainly the goal will not 
be achieved by profligate public 
or private spending, by subsidiz- 





ing idleness and inefficiency, nor | 
by politically motivated foreign | 
loans. It will: be achieved only by ° 


providing incentive for effort, op- 
portunity for accumulation, and 
development of an environment 
favorable to risk-taking and in- 
vestment—which means, obvious- 
ly, less government, both from 
the standpoint of intrusions and 
costs.” 


Eliminate Controls to 
Assure Activity 
Commenting on the industrial 
situation, the opinion is expressed 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Has War Increased Investment Capital? 


(Continued. from page 5) 

of the Werman peopie) in build- 
ing up a productive capacity with 
domestic capital accumulation, 
whieh permitted him to wage the 
most’ destructive war in history. 
Our own Civil War is perhaps an- 
other instance that not on!y does 
. war not impede capital accumula- 
tion, but may actually increase it. 
Even the defeated South within a 
few years could boast of more 
free and productive wealth than 
had ever existed in that region 
previously. 

Yet all this proves nothing! It 
is quite possible that without wars 
the capital growth may have been 
greater. On the other hand, war 
may have been the stimulant to 
greater and more efficient pro- 
duction. Nothing is wealth, un- 
less it (when limited in supply) 
can satisfy human needs and be 
used to create more wealth (i, e. 
produces ineome). One has only 
to contrast the natural wealth and 
income of undeveloped with de- 
veloped industrial countries to 
prove that productive resources 
mean nothing unless they can be 
put to effective productive use. 
Therefore, capital or wealth can- 
not be adequately measured by 
quantity or value alone. What it 
produces or the effective use of it, 
is what gives it value. And what it 
produces or its effective use is 
dependent om the technique and 
efficiency of its manpower and 
industrial organization. Certain- 
ly, this has been demonstrated in 
our own “miracle of war produc- 
tion.” The value of our industrial 
organization, created under the 
peacetime incentive of profit, 
proved greater in war than our 
possession of land, machinery 
and other physicel materials 
wrought from nature. Nations 
can be rich and productively great 
and yet be poor in natural re- 
sources. 


Fallacies of Capital Estimates 

For centuries, statisticians and 
economists have labored over the 
problem of estimating the growth 
of capital. In England, this study 
was called Political Arithmetic. 
Sir William Petty, early in the 
17th Century used the term in a 
series of tracts to prove the abil- 
ity of England to match resources 
against her Continental rivals. 
Petty was followed by Gregory 
King, Sir William Davenant and 
a host of others down to the pres- 
ent time. Elaborate census-taking 
and other statistical investigation 
processes is an outgrowth of those 
efforts. The growth and accumu- 
lation of “free capital’ as distin- 
guished from fixed or “sunk cap- 
ital” in recent years has been a 
further matter of serious study, 
and several statistical organiza- 
tions, notably the Brookings In- 
stitution in Washington and the 
National Bureau of Economic 
tesearch in New York, have di- 
rected their investigations along 
these lines. In Great Britain and 
other countries similar studies 
have been and are still being 
made. 

Sir Robert Giffen, the distin- 
guished British statistician of the 
late 19th Century, in particular, 
devoted much of the work of his 
life to studying the growth of 
capital. His work on this subject 
published in London in 1889 is a 
masterpiece of statistical analysis. 
Yet, Giffen, like most professional 
statisticians, liked to express facts 
in quantities and values. He 
scarcely notes the effects of effi- 
ciency and productivity, or the 
influence of these factors on val- 
ues and savings as elements in 
capital aceumulation or in the 
computation of national wealth. 
Yet, more than a century before 
his time, the philosopher. David 
Hume, concerned indirectly with 
the same topic, pointed out the 
importance of incentives. to pro- 
ductivity in national welfare, and 
even recommended high taxes on 
the workers to get them to labor 
harder and produce more. Taxa- 


ition, in his estimation, meant no 
loss of national income to individ- 
uals, since more income was pro- 
duced by them with it than with- 
out it. 

Giffen, however, did not wholly 
neglect to point out the limitations 
of wealth valuations as a basis of 
figuring capital accumulation and 
debt burdens. Thus, he notes on 
page 139 of his “Growth of Cap- 
ital”: 

“The relation between property 
and income, roughly as the figures 
may be done, must disclose some- 
thing as to the economic condition 
of the communities, and help to 
render clearer the crude idea of 
that economic condition which 
might best be derived from other 
sources. It is obvious, for in- 
stance, that the income of the 
community of the United States is 
probably much larger in propor- 
tion to the property than it is in 
an older country. The fact that it 
is a community indebted to other 
communities instead of being a 
creditor community is, and is 
caused by, a national difference in 
their circumstances. It is because 
their income is so large, because 
their natural resources undevel- 
oped or in progress of develop- 
ment are so large, that they can 
afford to borrow. Potential is 
quickly converted into actual cap- 
ital, and the individual members 
of the community have less need 
for capital. But the circumstances 
are likely enough to change rapid- 
ly, and even now the different 
conditions of geographical groups 
within the greater community of 
a nation like the United States 
must present great variety.” 


Giffin therefore called attention 
to the need for great discretion in 
using property valuation as a 
measure of national resources or 
the growth of capital, but he 
failed to give sufficient weight to 
efficiency and industrial organi- 
zation as a factor in capital accu- 
mulation and as a basis for esti- 
mating the burden of debts, both 
national and private. He fell into 
the error which is still s> com- 
mon among statisticians and econ- 
omists of putting into definite 
quantities and values that which 
is still indefinite and indeter- 
minate in both concept and form. 
viz., Wealth and Income. Neither 
can be accurately measured or 
ascertained and this accounts for 
the errors, revisions and contro- 
veries which have marked the 
progress of economic and statis- 
tical science since its inception. 


Will Savings Lead to Increased 
Investment? 


But what investment banking 
and investment bankers, as a 
whole, are interested in is the 
accumulation and use of what Gif- 
fin has called “free capital,” i.e., 
liquid capital resulting from indi- 
vidual savings that is available 
for investment. Only a part of 
capital accumulation is in this 
form and the amount varies at 
different times and under differ- 
ent circumstances. At present 
much has been written § and 
stressed regarding the existing 
larze war savings accumulations. 
Estimates vary, but the amount is 
said to amount to some $100 bil- 
lion or more. 

Certainly, the wartime savings 
of individuals far exceed the 
additional capital accretions of 
corporations. But are these sav- 
ings uninvested and do they really 
represent capital accumulations, 
considered on a national scale? 
If the savings are in banks or gov- 
ernment bonds, they are certainly 
already invested and are no 
longer free capital. Only’ cash 
that is hoarded, or uninvested 
csah deposits can be “free cap- 
ital,” and if the savings are merely 
the result of creation of a na- 
tional debt, i.e., an outgrowth of 
government borrowing for non- 
productive purposes, such as war, 
they constitute no additional ac- 
cumulation of capital. There- 
fore, there can be no gain in na- 








tional income from them. If the 
National Debt can be redeemed 
from future income, and the sav- 
ings remain intact, then they can 
be said to represent an addition 
ts accumulated capital. 

Yet, a part, and possibly a 
considerable part, of the war sav- 
ings may represent increased pro- 
ductivity of individuals, -with the 
flow of additional. wealth into 
permanent form, such as fixed 
capital or in additional output ol 
consumers’ goods. In this respect, 
such savings are, other things 
being equal, an additien to na- 
tional wealth. No one can, as 
yet, safely estimate what propor- 
tion of wartime savings is in this 
category. It would require a most 
detailed. study and analysis to 
compute it, and the probability 
of error is high. Certainly, if the 
national dividend (i.e., the excess 
of national income over expendi- 
ture) throughout the war years 
Was greater than the loss of 
wealth or capital used up in the 
war, there has been a “national 
increment,’ which means further 
eapital accumulation in some 
form. 

Another disturbing considera- 
tion in measuring the growth of 
capital is the altered purchasing 
power of the monetary unit. No 
one can deny that inflation is 
here. If the measuring unit of 
capital values, this inevitable 
“dollar” yardstick, has shrunk 30 
or 50%, the vast wartime savings 
is not so vast as may seem. Money 
in circulation or deposits in banks 
is no gauge of the growth of li- 
quid capital and the par or mar- 
ket values of stocks and bonds 
are not an indication of growth or 
decline in actual capital assets. 
All this is well recognized and 
perhaps has become platitudinous. 
But it is, nevertheless, overlooked 
by statisticians and _ politicians 
when they speak of “unprece- 
dented funds seeking investment” 
and “the stupendous growth of 
liquid assets.” It should be made 
plain that the calculations of cap- 
ital growth, national wealth and 
national income are more or less 
of a metaphysical nature and are 
largely erroneous or merely rough 
estimations. 


The Coming Speculative Boom 
There is a great deal of wishfui 
expectation on the part of the in- 
vestment bankers and others con- 
cerned with the securities market 
that the accumulated savings of 
individuals and corporations will 





ead to intensive and expanded 
activity .in stock market opera- 
tions. There is, indeed, historical 
precedent of stock market booms 
-omuing in the aitermath of war. 
But whether this has been due to 
“accumulated savings,” or to a 
mob psychology, or to careless 
fiscal and credit policies is still 
questionable. 

Sir Robcrt Giffen, already 
quoted above, has not neglecte. 
to consider this point. Regarding 
savings as a source of capital ac- 
cumulation and of additional in- 
vestment, Robert Giffen remarked: 

“Savings are made, as a rule, 
individually. A shopkeeper o1 
merchant or manufacturer mak- 
ing profit adds to his stock oz 


improves his premises, or buys a | 
In this way or some | 


new house. 
similar way, profits and savings 
are invested directly as they are 
made and they have no visible 
effect on the Money Market. The 
industrial world could not, in fact, 
go on unless by fixed arrange- 
ment for savings—a portion of the 
community being constantly em- 
ployed by these savings directly 
to create the investments in which 
the savings may be put. It is only 
a certain part of the whole sav- 


ings which goes to the Stock Ex- | 


change (i.e., into public invest- 
ment) and seeks new securities 
of the kind dealt with there. Even 
a portion of this part is compara- 
tively steady; but there is a vary- 
ing surplus and the changes in 
this. surplus or final margin are 
most significant of, the general 
state of trade. When the surplus 
is at a maximum it is a sign of 
inflation, of great and unusual 
prefits in trade, when it is at a 
minimum it is a sign of losses or 
discredit.” 

And to this he adds signifi- 
cantly: 

“It is probable that the final 
margin (i.e., the amount of new 
investment) never varies as much 
as it seems to vary, difficulties 
arising through people, when pros- 
perous, engaging to invest more 
than they afterwards find they 
can save. but the real savings 
not even then has been changed.” 

From this last statement, it is 
clear that Sir Robert Giffen has 
struck the nail on the head. For 
it distinctly means that increased 


activity in the investment market | 


is not always a clear indication of 
an increased accumulation of cap- 
ital in the form of savings. It 
may be and often is the result of 
enhanced confidence in the fu- 
ture; of a speculation fever; or of 
a political and fiscal policy which 
promotes undue credit expansion 





and a general spirit of false op- 
timism. To this we can ascribe 
not only the speculation episodes 
of the Mississippi and the South 
Sea Bubbles, but the more recent 
unpleasantness in the financial 
history of our own nation. 


Maj. A. H. Golding 
Dir. of Sterling Bank 


At a meeiing of the Board of 
Directors of Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Company of New 




















Maj. A. H. Golding 


York, Major Arnold H. Gelding 
was elected a director. Major 
Golding, who was recently re- 
leased by the Army, entered mili- 
tary service in November, 1940 
and served with the Engineer 
Corps. He is reentering the in- 
vestment field with offices at 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Erickson Heads Comm. 
Of NASD Dist. No. 2 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— J. 
Lester Erickson of William R. 
Staats Co., Los Angeles, has been 
elected Chairman of District Com- 
mittee No, 2 (California and Ne- 
vada) of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., effec- 
tive January 16th. 

J. Paul Woolomes, Wulff, Han- 
sen & Co., San Francisco, was 
chosen Vice-Chairman. 


i iain tian cninteniperente 
Chas. E. Pond in 
SPOKANE, WASH.—Charles F. 
Pond has opened offices in the 
Peyton building to engage in the 


securities business as originator 
and distributor of mining, oil, and 





industrial stocks. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only, and is under 
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no circumstances to be con- 
a Solicitation 


Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 


4%% Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series “A” 


(Par Value $50—Convertible Prior to January 1, 1956) 
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Of the 85,955 shares of 444% Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series “A”, offered by the Company to its 
Common Stockholders for subscription at. $50 per share, 77,357 shares were subscribed 
for upon the exercise of the Subscription Warrants which expired on Decem- 
ber 21, 1945. The 8,598 unsubscribed shares have been purchased 
from the Company by the several Underwriters. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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Public Utility Securities 








Pensylvania Power & Light is a subsidiary of National Power | 
& Light in the Electric Bend and Share system. 


National has been 


planning for several years to liquidate completely (having now only 


common stock outstanding). 
of “cleaning up” Pennsylvania. 


This has been delayed by the problem | 
The FPC and SEC have desired to 


adjust the plant account and cavital structure of Pennsylvania, and 


‘ this has finally been worked out. 


A plant write-off of $26,200,619 is | 


being effected and the company 


of $25,930,121 over a 15-year pe- 
yviod beginning Jan. 1, 1945. Thus 
plant account( either gross, or 
net after depreciation) will event- 
ually have been written down by 
about 23%. A complete refunding 
of bonds and preferred stocks has 
becn effected, and the latter has 
been reduced in amount by sale 
of new common stock for cash. 
On a pro forma basis, for the 
i2 months ended Sept. 30, 1945 
(pages 78-9 of the prospectus) the 
company reported adjusted Fed- 
eral excess profits taxes of $5,- 


] 





The company serves some 759 


L 1 | communities in Eastern Pennsyl- 
will amortize a further write-off | 


| Wilkes-Bane, 


(including Allentown, 
Harrisburg, Lan- 


vania 


easier, Bethlehem, etc.) Th> elec- 





175.298 and Federal income taxes 
of $2,511,410. Under the new tax 
jaw, savings would amount to | 
55% of the first item and 5% of 
the latter, making an aggregate 
saving of $2,976,000 or $1.19 a 
’ shere. In the same period on a 
pro forma basis, the company 
- earned $1.08, so that had the new 
- tax law been in effect, earnings | 
might have been around $2.27 a| 
share. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light is 
‘ynore fortunate than many other | 
utilities in that it seems well pro- 
tected against any substantial cut 
in rates as a result of the big 
Savings in taxes anticipated for 
next year. The Pennsylvania Util- 





tric generating stations are rather 
old, averaging about 22 years, and 
the company expects to spend 
about $65,000,000 over the next 


|five years for additions to prop- | 


erty. Of this amount, $21,300,000 
is the estimated cost of construct- 
ing the initial 140,000 kilowatts to 
be installed at the Sunbury sta- 
tion, together with connections. It 
is estimated, based on 1944 oper- 
ating costs, that this station alone 
will permit a saving of $2,000,000 
in operating expenses. Abcut half 
of the betterment program will be 
financed through cash, it is ex- 
pected, and the remainder through 
sale of additional 3% bonds. So 
far as the Sunbury plant is con- 
cerned, therefore, it might be 
necessary to issue about $10,650,- 
000 bonds at an annual interest 
cost of some $320,000. Deducting 
this from the estimated savings 
would leave $1,680,000, and 38% 
income taxes would further re- 
duce the saving to $1,041,000, 
equivalent to about 42c a share. 
This would raise estimated share 
earnings to $2.69 (although sav- 
ings from the new station might 
not be fully realized for several 


ity Commission on Jan. 3, 1945 | years). 


found that the “fair value” of the | 
company’s rate base as of Dec. | 
31, 1942, was $220,580,000 of which 
$202,000,000 was for the electric 
rate base.»The Commission «also 
found that 6% was the fair rate | 
of 1eturn on the electric rate base. 
Karnings of $13,200,000 or more 
would apparently be permitted by 
these findings, before there would 
be any need to overhaul the rate 
structure.. In the 12 months ended 
Sept. 30, net operating revenues 
“were $9,363,009, and after inclu- 
sion of estimated tax savings 
would approximate $12,339,000, 





which is well within the earnings 
“ceiling.” The company plans 
“such further rate reductions as | 


The company has, of course, en- 
joyed a considerable amount of 
war or war-related business, al- 
though it does not operate in the 
largest industrial cities. The loss 
of such business should not have 
any great effect on earnings, if 
the experience of the utilities as 
a whole thus far in the post-war 
period is any criterion (in the 
mvunth of October all Class A and 
B utilities showed a gain in net 
income over last year of 8%). 
Pennsylvania Power in Septem- 
ber showed a decline in the “bal- 
ance after charges” of 14%, but 
this did not reflect the new re- 
funding savings. 


National Power & Light recently 


operating and business conditions| offered to its own stockholders 


may warrant,” 
need not fear any arbitrary and 
substantial cut next year. 


but apparently | rights to subscribe to 1,818,700 


shares of Pennsylvania, which 
rizhts it had received from the 
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The Outlook for Business 


«Continued from page 2) 
neither chastise vou with the past 
nor frighten you with the future. 


A New Era in Economic 
Evolution 

The troubled ‘‘peace” which has 
descended on a warring world 
marks not only the end of the 
greatest conflict in his:ory but 
also the end of a dis.1) riod 
in. the economic and pol tical evo- 
lution of the Uniteu ;, While 
I hate to say it, it is beyond ques- 
ition that a new era has arrived. 
The future which this new era 
offers us can only be glimpsed in 
dim outline but business men 
needs must attempt to visualize 
“the shape of things to come,” 
imperfect though their conclu- 
sions may be. 

Changes of a basic character 
have taken place in both the po- 
litical and the economic spheres. 
Thus, we are committed, as never 
before, to cooperation, political as 
well as economic, in a world dom- 
inated by three Great Powers. 
Here at home, the powers of the 
Government over economic mat- 
ters have increased and the Gov- 
ernment is certain to play an im- 
portant role in the future business 
life of our country. Thus, Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Socialists, and 
even the National Association of 
Manufacturers are all committed 
to a policy of “full employment” 
and a higher standard of living, 
differing only in the methods 
they advocate for attaining these 
goals. The productive capacity of 
our country has increased enor- 
mously —new industries have 
been born, new plant capacity has 
been developed, and the number 
of workers has increased. These 
are bound to cause great changes 
in competition. 

The end of the shooting war 
practically brought to a stand- 
still our gigantic war production 
industry and, at the same time, it 
left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, huge stores of supplies of 
all kinds, distributed throughout 
the world—some usable and some 
expensive even to scrap! Billions 
of dollars worth of these goods 
hang over the markets of the 
world. Billions of dollars are also 
involved in the settlement of war 
contracts. 

Added to ail of the foregoing, is 
the further fact that we are un- 
deniably on the threshold of 2 
new power, which promises to be 
as significant and far reaching in- 
dustrially as was the discovery of 
electricity. Aithough competent 
scientists estimate that atomic 
energy cannot be harnessed for 
productive purposes for another 
five or 10 years and that even 
then the utilization will be evo- 
lutionary rather than revolution- 
ary, the fact remains that a new 
and basic form of energy has been 
broached. Research is now being 
directed toward wringing this 
power from the atoms of other, 


latter. National is retaining for 
the present a balance of 682,032 
shares, the remaining amount 
unjer the new set-up, and this 
will be distributed to its own 
stockholders (along with stocks 
of Carolina and Birmingham) 
when it liquidates. 

Tne new Pennsylvania _ stock 
was offered at $10 in the ratio of 
one share for every three National 
shares held. In early trading the 
rights sold around 4 and the new 
Pennsylvania stock around 22 
($10 plus 3x4). Later the stock 
moved up to 24%4 and is currently 


change, although the rights have 
expired; “regular” trading will 
begin Jan. 2. At the recent price, 
the stock is selling at over 22 
times the pro forma earnings of 
$1.98 shown in the prospectus, but 
j; at only about 1012 times the tax- 
| adjusted earnings, and about 9 
| times the total earnings ineclud- 
{ing estimated. savines from the 
new projected plant. 





around 24. It is still on a “when's 
issued” basis on the Stock Ex- | 


more common, mediums such as 
air or water, for instance! 


Effects of Foreign Conditions 


the United States are further com- 
| plicated by foreign cenditions, 
| which are chaotic indeed. 

| Europe is economically and po- 
litically in almost complete chaos. 


| However, one thing is clear: the | Congress 


| people are groving for a new or- 
der in which Government direc- 
tion and control constitute the 
keynote! 

All of Asia is in turmoil. China 
nas not yet solved her serious 
civil strife. Java and Indo-China 

re in open revolt. Japan is being 
; orecibly reduced to her economic 
| 3tatus of 1870. India and the ad- 
'jacent countries are literally 
| seething with unrest. 


| In fact, throughout Europe, 
| Asin and the Near fast, misery, 
| went, and hunger prevail and 
constitute a sericus threat to po- 
litical stability. Truly, the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse ride 
over a large part of the world 
today! 

Out of this world-wide mael- 
strom of death, discontent, end 
suffering there comes an_in- 
sistent demand for the adoption 
of a new economic system. This 
desire for something better is sub- 
ject to powerful but diametrically 
opposed influences— one, from 
Russia, which has captured the 
imagination of the younger gen- 
eration and many intellectuals: 
the other from the United States 
which during the war so graphi- 
cally demonstrated the power and 
productivity of the system oi 
private enterprise. Which syster 
will ultimately triumph in the 
other countries, no one can say: 
but the conflict is far more thar 
an ideological one. Raw mate- 
tials. access, market organization 
and exports and imports, in gen- 
eral, as well as world politica 
alignments will be determined by 
‘he choice which the countries of 
the worid make. Clearly, these 
two opposing influences will play 
he decisive role in determining 
the form of the new world which 
has to be shaped out of the 
wreckage of war. Humanity is 
indeed on the march. 


The Labor Problem 


In the year ahead, labor will 
continue to be public problem 
number one. The “Little Steel” 
wage formula and similar war- 
time compromises have been 
broken. Labor is on the picket 
line for an increase in hourly 
wage rates which will compen- 
sate for the elimination of over- 
time payments. Various other de- 
mands are being made by the 
unions in an all-out effort to 
maintain and strengthen their po- 
sition. 

The other day, a business man 
friend of mine said, that some of 
the demands of labor on some cor- 
porations remind him of the forg- 
er who worked on a check for 
three months, only to have it 
come back marked “insufficient 
funds.” 


Nonetheless, these demands 
have already caused numerous 
strikes and still more are prom- 
ised for the coming months. It 
seems certain that additiona’ 
labor difficulties: will arise wher 
“downgrading” of jobs starts in 
'on a large scale. Also, the dis- 
putes between the A. F. of L. 
ithe C. I. O. and the John L. Lewis 
|unions will cause trouble. Many 
unions will have difficulties with 
internal controversies, particu- 
‘larly the fight between the right 
| and left wings. Still other labor 
_ difficulties will arise between the 
unions and the returned veterans, 
|} many of whom will not be willing 
_to become dues-paying mem- 
| bers. 


| The labor force will be in a 
| state of flux caused by the shift 
| of labor from one locality to an- 
other and from cone industry to 








| affecting 


another. This shifting will cause 
problems for Government, for em- 


| ployers, and particularly for the 
, | unions. 
The problems which we face in | 


Labor legisiation and legislation 
labor will .add to the 
problems ahead. Strikes against 


| proposed legislation may be an- 


ticipated if bills to modify exist- 
ing labor laws are pushed in the 
Organized labor will 
certainly strenuously oppose and, 
almost as strenuously advocate, 
legislation as it affects their in- 
terests. 

So far as business is concerned, 
the principal problem in the en- 
tire labor melee will be the atti- 
tude of labor toward increased 
productivity, improved discipline, 
and new labor-saving devices. 
From an economic standpoint, this 
is even more important than any 
foreseeable possible increase in 
wages. Indisputably, any increase 
in wages which is offset by an 
increase in productivity is bound 
to have a beneficial and lasting 
effect on our economy. Converse- 
ly, any increase in wages which is 
not offset by an increase in pro- 
ductivity is bound to have an ad- 
verse effect on our economy. In 
the words of Professor Ludwig 
von Mises: “On an unhampered 
labor market, wage rates tend .to 
reach a level at which all those 
eager to work finally find jobs. 
Unemployment is only temporary 
and never affects more than a 
small fraction of the working 
force. But if wage rates are 
raised above this level by the in- 
terference of Government or by 
the coercion of unions, things 
change. As long as only one part 
of labor is unionized, the wage 
rise enforced by the unions does 
not lead to unemployment, but to 
an increased supply of labor in 
those branches of business where 
there are no efficient unions or 
no unions at all. The workers who 
lost their jobs as a consequence of 
union policy enter the market of 
the free branches and cause 
wages to drop in those branches. 
But if fixing of wage rates above 
the potential market level be- 
comes general, workers losing 
their jobs cannot find employ- 
ment in other branches, and un- 
employment emerges as a mass 
phenomenon prolonged year after 
year.” 

Let us hope that the wage-cost- 
price problem of reconversion can 
be solveal without jeopardizing 
our future welfare in this fashion. 


Problem of Prices 


The outlook for prices is quite 
confusing. Never in history has a 
nation been confronted with such 
powerful, and yet contradictory, 
economic influences as is the 
United States today with the 
forces of inflation on the one 
hand and the forces of deflation 
on the other. Never has there 
9veen such fantastic production 
capacity; never such effective de- 
mand. That these opposing forces 
will stage a mighty tug-of-war 
during the next 12 months is cer- 
tain, That the final outcome will 
depend on the actions of Govern- 
ment, management and labor is 
equally certain, although not so 
widely recognized. (And, this is 
not a political speech!) No one 
can guarantee what actions will 
be taken by these three distinct 
and powerful factors in the situa- 
tion, so no one can be certain of 
the final outcome. However, a 
eareful analysis of the pressures 
toward inflation and the opposing 
oressures toward deflation, will 
warrant certain conclusions. And, 
while such conclusions cannot be 
guaranteed and are, obviously, 
subject to revision from time to 
time, they will be, at least, help- 
ful in meeting the future as it un- 
' folds. 


During the coming year the 
| Seine inflationary forces will be 
|the relative scarcity of civilian 
| goods, particularly consumer 
goods (at least initially), and the 
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huge supply of purchasing power 


in the hands of the people. This | 
combination | 


maladjustment, in 
with the pent-up demand of the 
war years and the tendency of 
many veterans to go on spending 
sprees, points toward inflation. 
Furthermore, the relaxation of ra- 
tioning and price controls and the 


much greater tendency to violate | 


these controls are also definitely 
inflationary. Also, there are 
“floors” under many agricultural 
products which will prevent them 
from dropping in price even 
though a substantial surplus may 
exist. Moreover, higher wages and 
increased costs of production, in 
general, will have to be reflected 


in higher prices unless efficiency | 


is increased. 


Higher Prices Net Inflation 


Higher prices, however, are not | 


inflation. I do not fear inflation 
as the term is understood in Eu- 
rope — a wild, unreasoning in- 
crease in prices. The United 
States is in the best position of 
any nation in the world because 
we have no direct war damage, 
our productive facilities are far 
beyond the needs of the country 
and we have by far the strongest 


financial position of -banks, cor- | 
individuals—both | 


porations, and 
credit and capital. Goods can be 
produced in this country to meet 
even fantastic demands. And, 
goods are the real antidote to in- 
flation. Furthermore, in the past, 
inflations have always arisen from 
depressions—never from booms. 
And, aren’t we going to have a 
boom next year? Higher prices, 
yes; inflation, no. 

The forces oi deflation oppos- 
ing the inflationary trend are 
likewise important, widespread, 
and powerful. The first deflation- 
ary influence, in order of impor- 
tance, is, of course, the decrease 
in national income, particularly 
the item, wages and salaries paid 
out. The increased unemployment 
and the uncertainty of finding 
“satisfactory” new employment 
will discourage spending. 
though many people will be out 
of work, I doubt that unemploy- 


ment will be very large, statis- | 
tically speaking. Certainly, it will | 


not @e as great as the Govern- 
ment estimated nor will it create 
the same problems it did in the 
early 1930’s. Most families now 
have savings to fall back on. Fur- 
thermore, unemployment insur- 
ance with its reserves of $7 billion 
is also a new and powerful cush- 
ion to unemployment. The psy- 
chology of the displaced workers 
will be much better than in the 


°30’s because they know that their | 


unemployment will be only tem- 
porary. Many war workers and 
returning servicemen will wel- 
come a prolonged vacation after 
long hours and privations of the 
war years. 


younger ones, will take advantage 
of the G. I. Bill of Rights and re- 
turn to school at Government ex- 


pense. Large numbers of older 
men and women will disappear 
from the labor market. And, fi- 


nally, there is an enormous back- 
log of odd jobs for people willing 
to do them. 

The decreaese in hoarding and 
the probability that many hoarded 
commodities will be thrown on 
the market are also deflationary. 
Moreover, the efforts of merchants 
and manufacturers to dispose of 
sub-standard goods as rapidly as 
possible will have a deflationary 
effect, And, finally, there is the 
possibility, although probably re- 
mote, of a buyer’ strike, particu- 
larly in view of the decreased in- 
come. 

Prices of newly manufactured 
durable goods will be from 5% to 
25% higher. On the whole, prices 
of basic agricultural commodities 
should not fluctuate materially 
unless new legislation is passed to 
increase the parity prices of many 
agricultural commodities. Prices 
of soft goods may tend to decline 
after six to nine months, but the 
decline cannot be very great be- 


Al- | 


Hundreds of thous- | 
ands of veterans, especially the | 


) 


ton and higher wages. During the 
coming year, particularly the first 
six months, the inflationary forces | 
will be much more pronounced 
than the deflationary ones. It | 
|seems fairly certain, however, that | 
the remaining controls and the | 
rapid increase in the supply of | 
civilian goods. (provided always | 
that the labor difficulties do not | 
'disrupt production too much) will | 
keep prices from a runaway, or | 
leven pronounced, upward move- 
j}ment. On balance, I do not antici- 
pate a change of more than 10% | 
|either way in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of commodity 
prices during the next 12 months 
—however, the chances favor an 
increase rather than a decrease. 


Trade Outlook Good 


The outlook for trade is good. 
Certainly, domestic trade in civil- 
ian goods will increase in volume 
‘and in value, but the increase will 
|not be uniform. 

Sales of durable consumer goods 
such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
| washing machinery, and house- 
| hold furniture, will increase with 
‘the rise in the supply of the ar- 
| ticles. The millions of men and 
| women released from the services 
will greatly increase the sales in 
many lines as they buy clothing 
aad the other items of a civilian 
outfit; furthermore, demobiliza- 
tion will cause the number of 
marriages to increase sharply, 
thus creating a demand for house- 
hold goods of all kinds. There will 
also be an increase in the sale of 
/ certain food items as the supply of 
|searce commodities becomes more 
plentiful, although this will not be 
as great as some people expect. 

Sales of many luxury goods may 
decline because of the drop in na- 
tional income and because more 
useful articles will again be avail- 
able in the market. There is an 
even chance that articles Sold to 
women may decline from the high 
peak of the present year. There is 
also the probability that people 
may hold back in their purchases 
in some lines in anticipation of 
better quality goods and possibly 
lower prices. 

In the next 12 months, you will 
witness the beginning of the great 
changes in the methods of distri- 
bution which will take place in 
the future, as manufacturers and 
distributors strive to reduce the 
costs of distribution as an offset 
to the increased costs of produc- 
tion. 

The end of lend-lease activities 
will cause the volume of exports 
to drop sharply but foreign trade 
of a commercial character will be 
in as large a volume’as credit, 
‘government restrictions, and 
available supplies permit—that is, 
it will increase and, in general, 
will be in good volume. 

From anoiher standpoint, the 
volume of civilian trade has to 
increase during the coming year 
|as any other course would hazard 
‘our way of life! In view of the 
' world-wide trend and the present 
‘temper of labor, I fear that any 
| prolonged sharp decrease in civil- 
|ian production will create serious 
| disturbances in our economic and 
social life. Undoubtedly, the Fed- 
eral Government would resort to 
artificial measures to counteract 
jor prevent such a development. 
In one way or another, the volume 
of trade will be maintained at a 
politically satisfactory level. 














Summary 


To summarize the outlook for 
the next twelve months, may I 
| say that, 
| present economic factors and gov- 
| ernment policies, it is my con- 
| sidered judgment that: 

1. Business activity, unless fur- 
‘ther disrupted by strikes, has 
| reached its lowest point and we 
should witness an increase from 
now on. : 

| 2. The movement of prices will 
be uneven but there is no great 
| danger of a sharp inflationary or 
deflationary development. — 

| 3. Labor confronts us with our 
greatest post-war problem — and 





cause of the pegged price of cot- the prime question is whether the 


on the basis of the : 


Credit Men’s Survey Points 
To Prosperity in 1946 


(Continued from page 7) 
style or equipment’? Ninety per 
cent replied they did not intend | 
to buy new automobiles in 1946 
but would wait for the completely 
remodeled cars expected in later 





| years. 


As to whether their wives would 
buy new household equipment 
such as ironers, washing machines, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, | 
the replies were evenly divided, 
50% saying such purchases would | 
be made and the other half indi- | 


ieating they would get along with | 


their present household equip- 
ment. 
In response to the question: 


“Are you intending to save more 
and spend less in 1946, or save less 
and spend more or are your budg- 
etary and thrift program to re- 
main the same?’’—only 38% re- 
ported they planned to save more 
and spend less. Fifty-four per 
cent said they would continue on 
the same budget and only 8% 
indicated that it would be neces- 
sary to spend more and save less. 

Ninety per cent reported they 
had not changed their habits of 
church attendance during or since 
the end of the war and only 36% 
said they planned to give more for 
charity and for the support of 
their church in the year ahead. 
Fifty-eight per cent indicated no 
changes in this regard. 

‘Wages and salaries of white 
ecllar workers have been in- 





increases in wages, which are cer- 
tain to be granted, will be fol- 
lowed by efficiency and discipline 
reflected in increased productivity. 

4. We must avoid sharp in- 
creases in costs which will jeop- 
ardize reconversion and also the 
volume of business during the 
“catch-up” period. 

5. The*volume of private trade, 
both domestic and foreign, will 
increase. 


All in all, the next year will be 
one of transition—and, its devel- 
opments will have far-reaching 
consequences on the future of our 
country. The develonments of the 


next twelve months should also 
give a clear indication as to 
whether private enterprise or 


government ownership will pre- 
vail in the United States. In short, 
a busy and momentous year lies 
ahead. 

In the geographically inaccurate 
but philosophically true words of 
the great humorist Harry Hersh- 
field: “America is still the land of 
opporutnity. The only foreigner 
who didn’t make any money here 
was Columbus.” 





December 31, 1945 


creased since V-J day by 72% of 
the companies represented by the 
executives reporting on this sur- 
vey. In addition 14% reported 
that such increases were now un- 
der consideration. 

As to the prospect for full em- 
ployment, 50% indicated that the 
country could expect five years of 
full employment and prosperity. 
This period was shortened to three 
years by 36% and the replies from 
the balance of the group ranged 
from one year to fifteen years. 

Termination settlements of war 
contracts have been satisfactory 
according to 98% of responses. Mr. 
Heimann pointed out that this 
response is quite encouraging and 
indicates that the government is 
doing an excellent job in handling 
terminated war contracts. 


Advertising wiil play an im- 


} 
| 


be out of line and in comparison 
to pre-war years they -will be 
reasonably limited in number and 
liability. 

“The great need during 1946 is 
the establishment of a sound fiscal 
policy on the part of the govern- 
ment. 


“The labor-management rela- 
tionship should begin to show a 
definite improvement by the mid- 
dle of the year. It is not unlikely 
that 1946 will see the peak of 
these disturbances past. 


“The return on dollar of sales 
will be less in ’46 than in the pre- 
war years but the volume of sales 
will be larger. Over a long range 
period of time the return on capi- 
tal invested in business, despite 
further tax consideration, will be 
lowered. This is a tendency and 
a trend throughout the world. 


“Home construction will get 
started in a large way in 1946. The 
railroads will schedule heavy ex- 
penditures for improvements. The 
airlines will expand their service 





portant part in the business plans 
of the larger manufacturers and |! 


wholesalers in 1946 as 66% re- 
ported their companies would 


spend more on advertising in the 
new year. 

Surplus war material does not 
make a strong appeal to the aver- 
age company, only 24% indicating 
they had plans for the purchase 
of such goods. 


Mr. Heimann’s Views of 1946 


In his own year-end review of 
business Mr. Heimann predicted 
high production in 1946, especially 
in the latter half of the year, with 
a period of reasonably full em- 
ployment and quite satisfactory 
earnings for industry. He points 
out that the urgency of immedi- 
ate demand will taper off in the 


that the consumer will become 
less eager in his buying. and show 
more discrimination in his selec- 
tion. He predieted that the holi- 
day trade for 1946 will amount to 
a tremendous volume, but that 
customers will be much more 
choosy as to the values offered in 
such merchandise. 


“The intense desire of people in 
other lands to start producing will 
at the close of the year begin to 
manifest itself in certain types 
of foreign competition in limited 
lines,’ Mr. Heimann pointed out. 
“This no doubt will once again 
bring to the fore the question of 
a measure of protection to our 
industry and our labor market. If 








any action is taken along this line 
it will have to be based upon 
sound statesmanship. 


“Failures in 1946 are bound to 
increase since they have been at 





an all time low during the war 
period. However, they will not 
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closing quarter of the year and, 


and routes and speed up their 
flights. There will be credit in 
abundance for those worthy of it. 


“The farmers of the nation will 
be reasonably prosperous dur-, 


ing °46. 


“In 1946 this nation has an op- 
.portunity to set the pattern for 
a sound recovery and a reasonable 
‘prosperity. If we act wisely and 
|cooperate well the influence of 
;our record of reestablishing peace- 
time production and prosperity 
will have a favorable reaction 
throughout the world. 


“If labor and management can 
straighten out their difficulties the 
automobile industry and the home 
appliance industry will come near 
to establishing new peaks in pro- 
duction, particularly during the 
.last six months of the year. Much 
,needed road construction will be 
undertaken and the states are in 
excellent position to do this. 


“Some of the wartime controls 
will have to carry forward in the 
interest ‘of preventing inflation, 
but in general wherever we can 
eliminate wartime regulations and 
get back to an unrestricted free 
enterprise economy our possibili- 
ties of doing a good peacetime job 
will be tremendously enhanced. 

“Finally, after years of deficit 
financing, 1946 should lay the 
groundwork for reaching a bal- 
anced budget no later than 1948. 
If that is done the restoration of 
confidence will be a tremendous 
factor in our peacetime recovery.” 





Hirschmann at Lewisohn 

Lewisohn & Co., 61, Broadway, 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, announces 
‘that Otto Hirschmann has become 
‘associated with them. 
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Mutual Funds’ | 








Some Suggested Resolutions for 1946 


The dearth of investment company literature coming to hand 
over the holiday week gives us an opportunity to apply the needle 
gently at certain points where a little constructive criticism appears 


to be in order. 


resolutions for the investment company fieid, 


the following lines. 


Capital Gains Dividends 


At present net profits realized 
by mutual funds from the sale of 


® 


securities in the ordinary and con- | 


tinuous process of managing their 
investments must be paid out to 
shareholders each year if they are 
to maintain their status as “reg- 
ulated investment companies.” 
The importance of maintaining 
such status is that otherwise they 
are treated as ordinary corpora- 
tions and become subject to fed- 


eral income taxes. Under present 
laws, these net realized profits are 
paid to shareholders in the form 
of “extra dividends” and are tax- 
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A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 


If we were permitted to suggest some New Year’s 


they would be along 


lable to sais susciipabien at the 
long-term capital gains rate. 

Thus, during periods of rising 
markets shareholders of mutual 
funds inevitably receive each year 
a part of the appreciation on their 
invested capital in the form of 
dividends on which they must pay 
taxes. Even if they reinvest these 
profits in the same mutual fund 
from whence they were received, 
the profits are still taxable to the 
shareholder. 

Entirely aside from the possibil- 
ity of shareholders confusing these 
profits with ordinary dividend in- 
come (and many do), the arrange- 
ment is obviously unfair both to 
the shareholder and to the in- 
vestment management of a mutual 
fund. It may increase the taxes 
and the investment costs of those 
shareholders who wish to main- 
tain a fully invested position. 
And it seriously hampers the 


\freedom of investment manage- 
|ment by injecting a complicated 


tax problem into each investment 
decision. ; 

We therefore suggest as Resolu- 
tion No. 1 that investment com- 
pany managements make a con- 
certed effort during 1946 to have 
this situation remedied by appro- 
priate legislative action. If there 
are any sound reasons why com- 
plete freedom in the paying out or 
reinvestment of net realized prof- 
its should not be accorded to bona 
fide mutual funds, we have yet to 
learn what they are. 
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on investment company shares is 
too high! Not only has the charge 
come from elements whose inter- 
ests run counter to the field, but 
of late we have heard the same 
thing from dealers and from in- 
vestment company s>onsors them- 
selves. 
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In fact, now that 5% has been 
established as a practical maxi- 
mum by the NASD on over-the- 
counter transactions, we have 
noted a sense of sheepish apology 
|in some dealers for accepting as 
much as 6% or 7% on the dis- 
tribution of investment company 
shares. 
investment company shares by an 
investor is in no way comparable 
to a transaction in an over-the- 
counter security. 

The investor pays a load on 
| both the purchase and the sale of 
‘an over-the-counter security — 
which may amount to 10% for 
the round trip. The distribution 
charge he pays for his mutual 
fund shares covers both sides of 
the transaction. And in the first 
instance he is simply buying an 
individual security with all the 
risks that kind of.transaction in- 
volves. Whereas in a mutual fund 
his investment covers a carefully 
selected, broadly diversified group 
of securities of leading American 
corporations. And in addition, 
through the mutual fund he de- 
rives all the advantages of coop- 
erative investing, including ready, 
guaranteed marketability of his 
shares. 


When it comes to listed secur- 
ities, anyone who has ever stopped 
to figure it out knows that to in- 
vest on a round-lot basis in a list 
similar to the investment holdings 
of the average mutual fund would 
require far more capital than most 
investors possess. And even to 
approximate the holdings of the 
average mutual fund on an odd- 
lot basis would cost the investor 
substantially more than if he were 
to invest through the fund. On a 
$1,500 investment, the round-trip 
costs of investing in as few as 20 
or 30 securities will usually run 
between 12% and 16% of the total 
investment. 


The complaint that a handful of 
investment company sponsors are 
making big profits as a result of 
present distribution charges is 
just another echo of the New Deal 
cry that no man should be per- 
mitted to earn more than $25,000 
a year except the President. The 
plain fact is that, of the roughly 
35 investment company sponsors 
presently active, the great major- 
ity are making no more than a 
fair living out of a job well done. 
To reduce the present rates sub- 
stantially would force many of 
-hem to curtail their activities or 
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to go out of business altogether. ) 
The end result would be a con- 
centration of the investment com- 
pany business in the hands of a 
few of the bigger, better estab- 
lished sponsors. 

And so we suggest as Resolu- 
tion No. 2 that investment com- 
pany sponsors and affiliated deal- 
ers get busy and present the facts 
about present distribution costs of 
mutual fund shares. What will 
tnese tacis show? They will show 
that the average equity investor 
today gets more for his money at 
a lower cost through mutual funds 
than in any other form of equity 
investment. 


“Trust Shares’’ 


Although the old fixed trusts 
are no longer an active factor in 
the investment company field and 
bear no relation to modern mutual 
funds, they are still a sore spot in 
the minds of many. Why the in- 
dustry then should continue to 
seek public acceptance.under an 
outmoded and unsavory label is 
difficult to understand. Today 
most mutual funds take the cor- 
porate form; and those which do 
not lose nothing but rather gain 
by being known as “investment 
companies” or “mutual funds.” 
The Investment Company Act of 
1940 established legal precedent 
for the first; and the old Regula- 
tion Q of the Internal Revenue 
Code set similar precedent for the 
title, “mutual,” in connection with 
these funds. 

As Resolution No. 3 therefore, 
we suggest that investment com- 
pany sponsors make a continuing 
effort during 1946 to bring about 
elimination of the term “trust 
shares” in connection with the in- 
dustry. (N. B. There are a lot of 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try which will need . “educating” 
on this point.) 

Here's wishing the investment 
company field and all who are 
connected with it a bigger and 
better es agegar EAD 


Gahan to » Manage Dept. 
For Schoellkopf Co. 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 
Inc., announces that John P. 
Gahan has become associated with 
them as manager of the corporate 
trading department in the New 
York office, 63 Wall Street. Mr. 
Gahan is well known in trading 
circles and for the last four years | 

associated with Hols- | 
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|A.U.S.. and Lt. 
lare, 


Blair & Co. Acquires 
Blair Securities Corp. 


The acquisition of all the out- 
standing stock of the Blair Secu- 
rities Corporation has been ap- 
proved by directors of Blair & 
Co., Inc., 44 Wall Street, New York 
City. Blair Securities Corp. deals 
in government securities with of- 
fices in New York, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland. Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. The 
parent organization, Blair & Co., 
Inc., has more than 80,000 stock- 
holders concentrated chiefly on 
the Pacific Coast. “ 


Melady & Co. To Be 
Formed in New York 


Melady & Co. will be formed 
with offices at 14 Wall Street, 
New York City, to engage in the 
securities business, effective Jan. 
15th. Partners in the firm, which 
will hold membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange, will be 
William J. Melady, the Exchange 
member, Arthur V. Crofton, Fred- 
eric C. Shipman, general partners, 
and John Melady, limited partner. 

William J. Melady has recently 
been active as an individual floor 
broker; prior thereto he was a 
partner with John Melady in John 
Melady & Co. 


H. F. Boynton & Co. 
Opens in New York 


Formation of the firm of H. F. 
Boynton & Co., Inc. to engage in 
the investment securities business 
at 2 Wall Street, New York City, 
has been announced by Herbert 
F. Boynton; Elwood D. Boynton, 
Commander, U. S. Naval Reserve; 
and Rodney Boynton, Lieutenant, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Formation 
of the new firm was previously 
reported in the Financial Chroni- 
cle of Dec. 20. 


—_— 


Resume Duties at Hirsch 

Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
,New York City, members ew 
York Stock Exchange, announces 
that Major Daniel T. Pierce, Jr., 
Alphonse A. She- 
Jr., A.U.S., have resumed 
their activities as general partners 
in the firm. 


Raiates G. B. Cibo Be 

Geo. B. Gibbons & Company, 
Inc., 49 Wall Street, New York 
City, dealers in municipal bonds, 
announces that Lt. Geo. B. Gib- 


bons, Jr., A.U.S., Inf., has been 
released from active duty and has 
resumed his activities as a vice 
president of the corporation. 


With Lionel D. Edie Co. 

Lionel D. Edie & Company, In- 
corporated, New York City, an- 
nounces that William M. Bennett, 
Lt. Commander U.S.N.R., has re- 
sumed his association with them 
and has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent, and that Gordon F. Wing, 
Li. Commander, U.S.N.R., has 
joined the organization as an 
account supervisor. 


Manhattan Bond Fund, nc. 


The Board of Directors of 
Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
has declared Ordinary Dis- 
tribution No. 30 of 9 cents 
per share and Extraordinary 
Distribution of 5 cents per 
share payable January 15, 
1946 to holders of record as 
of the close of business Jan- 
uary 5, 1946. 
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i Economic Fallacies of the Ability-tc-Pay Wage 


(Continued from page 4) 
conditions. From a long time 
point of view inflation is probably 
the Government’s most difficult 
and dangerous problem. 


The Best Solution 


There is no simple solution to 
these maladjustments created by 
the war conditions and practices. 
Unless there is a spirit of give and 
take on all sides in order to arrive 
at the best possible solution for 
the permanent good of all, any 
near term settlement of the dif- 
ficulties seems improbable. If 
each of these wage-price difficul- 
ties is to be fought out on the basis 
of who can endure the longest, no 
one will gain and we will all be 
much poorer. 

Present and future wages must 
come out of production within 
reasonable time. If enterprise is 
to continue the people who save 
and furnish the venture capital 
must also be paid. Rent must be 
paid, and management must seek 
its best opportunities. No factor 
of production will serve very long 
without pay, and at as high pay as 
it can command in another occu- 
pation. If prices are maladjusted, 
the best procedure in adjusting 
prices to costs should be found 
and adopted. If the excess money 
and credit threaten inflation, 
either this factor must be operated 
upon for the best solution of the 
over-all conditions, or both prices 
and wages be adjusted to the in- 
fiation. It seems clear that no one 
of these major interrelated price- 
-wage-inflation problems can be 
settled separately. Each is a sep- 
arate leg under the same stool. 

Regardless of the means or the 
procedure then the best solution 
and the only workable solution to 
the wage-price problems is the 
adjustment of prices and costs in- 
to a balance, and then allow free 
competition to carry on this bal- 
ance. It is easy enough to say that 
prices must equal costs if pro- 
duction and employment are to 
be resumed and continued on a 
sustaining basis. But it is quite 
another matter to bring about this 
adjustment with fairness to all 
concerned, 


It Takes Capital to Make Jobs 

A large part of the savings ac- 
cumulated will be required to re- 
convert to peacetime production, 
provide the new equipment 
needed, and if new jobs are to be 
provided new additions to capital 
must be made. The amount of 
capital required per job varies 
with the industry and its locaticn. 
While there is no definite figure 
for the amount of capital per job 
in all industry that will tell the 
correct requirements, it has been 
established many times that the 
amount of cavital per job varies 
from one to fifty thousand dollars 
per employee. A _ grocery store 
might require not over five to 
fifteen thousand dollars worth of 
capital per employee, while a man - 
ufacturing business might require 
facturing business might require 
many times this amount of capi- 
tal per employee. One manufac- 
turer of food products reports that 
in his business stockholders and 
bondholders have supplied $42.000 
worth of capital per employee. 
This capital has to come from peo- 
ple who save, and stockholders 
who sacrifice dividends. If cor- 
porations are compelled tod use up 
their present savings and even ex- 
pand their capital to pay wages 
to present employees, then there 
must inevitably be fewer new jobs 
for new employees. It is esti- 
mated that we need about 10 to 12 
million more jobs in the post-war 
years than in the pre-war years 
because of the increased number 
of people of employable age look- 
ing for jobs. Furnishing these jobs 
depends upon the supply of capi- 
tal and the ability of these em- 
ployers of capital to venture with 
confidence. To ask corporations 
to pay out their reserves in in- 
creased wages to support an in- 





flationary rise in prices, instead 
of holding down costs and prices 
and increasing production, is cer- 
tainly not for the best interests 
of labor or the economic welfare 
of the country as a whole. Such 
a policy would be the equivalent 
of consumir.z the seed corn in- 
stead of saving it for production. 


Wages Based Upon Ability to Pay 
Would Destroy Private 
Initiative 


It all sounds very plausible that 
a corporation manager or any 
other employer should pay wages 
according to his ability. This the- 
ory and the theory of the gradu- 
ated tax based upon ability to pay 
have something in common. Either 
of these two theories carried to 
their logical ends would _ take 
away all profit and set up eco- 
nomic fascism.. If there is nothing 
to be gained by sacrifice, research, 
skill and extra effort, what will 
encourage these endeavors? 

Under these theories, the un- 
successful business would pay 
very low wages, the less success- 
ful the lower the wages. The suc- 
cessful business would pay high 
wages and thus destroy an induce- 
ment to succeed. Under the free 
competition, free enterprise sys- 
tem, the unsuccessful business 
will not be able to keep efficient 
labor, and will soon be driven out 
of business. Whereas the success- 
ful business will be. able to pay 
good wages, and reward accord- 
ing to the contribution all factors 
of production. The profits of suc- 
cess will be used for further in- 
crease in production and profits, 
and by increasing production and 
jobs, produce more goods and 
services for everyone. This in- 
creased efficiency will expand 
production and employment and 
increase the purchasing power of 
money wages. When one factor 
of production is favored by dis- 
crimination against the other fac- 


tors, such as wages according to}. 


the ability to pay, the other fac- 
tors of production will soon abdi- 
cate and take flight to some place 
of greater safety. The applica- 
tion of this theory would soon 
put an end to private initiative, in 
my opinion, and all production 
and employment would decline to 
the point where the Government 
would necessarily have to regi- 
ment production and distribution 
in order to keep order and feed 
the hungry. 

If there is a real ambition to 
bring about fascism or com- 
munism in this country by indi- 
rection, I think it can be done by 
eniorcing this theory upon em- 
ployers. I do not believe that 
many people in responsible posi- 
tion want these 1esults. 


A Constructive Solution to the 
Present Wazge-Price Conflicts 
lt is easy to criticize but it is 

not easy to find a solution to the 
present complicated wage-price 
contlicts which have grown out of 
the war. As an effort toward the 
best possible solution the follow- 
ing program is suggested: 

1. Both labor and management 
resume work immediaitcly and 
proceed as rapidly as possible to 

et into full production in order 
to avert the threatened depres- 
sion and inflation that the present 
cessation of production will bring 
about if continued. 

2. An institute to settle. labor 
disputes equitably be set un with 
the following representation: 

(a) Two representatives for la- 
bor elected or selected by what- 
ever. manner chosen by labor or- 
ganizations. 

(b) Two representatives from 
capital and management selected 
by ways and means to be ar- 
ranged. 

(c) Two representatives from 
agriculture to be selected by the 
farm organizations. 

(d) And one_ representative 
from the Government represent- 
ing the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. 


The expenses of each member 
of this institute and their services 
to be paid for by the respective 
organizations they represent, and 
the Federal Government will bear 
the expenses of the representative 
of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, 

All labor disputes of whatever 
kind for the next three years will 
be settled by this institute, and 
their findings and decisions will 
be final. 

In my opinion labor, capital 
(the security holders), manage- 
ment, the Government and the 
consuming public would benefit 
from this businesslike method of 
working out of our present eco- 





nomic maladjustments and dif- 
ficulties. 

Also I think the rest of the 
world would have more respect 
for our economic and democratic 
theories if we run our own at- 
fairs with less internal struggle, 
and more reason. 


Loud, Briethart Named 
By F. Eberstadt Co. 


F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., 39 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces the election of Nelson 
Loud as Vice-President and a di- 
rector and the election of Daniel 
Breitbart as Treasurer and a di- 
rector. Both Mr. Loud and Mr. 
Breitbart have been associated 
with the company since its incep- 
tion. 





Robt. Rich Resumes Duties 
As Chas. Clark Partner 


Robert H. Rich is resuming his 
active partnership duties in 
Charles Clark & Co., 72 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
New York Stock Exchange, fol- 
lowing three years service, prin- 
cipally in the European Theater, 
with the Army of the United 
States. 


Coal Prices Boosted 


An increase of 10-cents a ton in 
retail coal prices all over the na- 
tion was granted on Dec. 28 by 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, following authorization by 
the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. The increase became effec- 
tive Jan, 2, 











for Burlington Mills. 





Operating profit .. . 
Other income. . . « ¢& 


Federal income taxes 


to $13,555,492. 











Cost of sales, exclusive of depreciation and amortization . 


Gross profit, before depreciation and amortization . . 
Selling, general and administrative expenses : 3 . 
Depreciation and amortization. . ees 


Foreign and state income taxes. . . . « & 


THE PAST YEAR: The 1945 fiscal year was one of continued forward progress 
Both total sales and net income reached new peaks. 
Earnings on common stock after preferred dividend requirements amounted 
to $2.63 per share. V-J Day found our schedules sufficiently flexible for 
reconverting with a minimum of delay. Through additional acquisitions in this 
country and abroad the company further solidified its position as the world’s 
largest fabricator of man-made yarns. During the year the company also 
simplified and strengthened its capital structure. 


Sales, less discounts and anticipation, returns and allowances . 


$4,982, 


306.66 
1,764,248.37 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORA TT oS 


(and Subsidiary Companies) 








THE FUTURE: The need for rayon textiles will continue to exceed the supply for 
some time. In meeting this demand, we plan to carry forward-our program of 
fabric development and plant improvement and expansion. As in the past, our 
constant aim will be to produce improved fabrics at lower cost. With the re- 
lease of nylon for hosiery and the recent additions to our hosiery capacity, this 
phase of our operations will assume greater importance than in the past. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
For the period from October 1, 1944 to September 29, 1945 


$108,199,846.75 
85,800,892.86 


22,398,953.89 





6,746,555.03 





Other deductions (including charitable donations of $619,862.04) . 

Net profit before provision for Federal, foreign and state taxes on income 
and before minority interest . . . 2. 2. «© 1 «© «© © 

Provision for Federal, foreign and state taxes on income: 


Federal excess profits taxes (after deducting special 
tax credit under Tax Adjustment Act of 1945). . 





15,652,398.86 
305,840.23 
15,958,239.09 

‘ 1,378,016.69 








14,580,222.40 


$6,555,749.52 
2,188,464.50 
740,788.13 


9,485,002.15 





Net profit, after taxes, before minority interest. . . . 2. . . 
Less: Net profit of subsidiary companies applicable to minority interest 





— 





‘ 5,095,220.25 
114,491.47 








Net profit transferred to Consolidated Earned Surplus . s « 3 & « $  4,980,728.78 





Total assets of the company as at September 29, 1945, amounted to 
$55,108,640. The working capital position was further strengthened during 
the year. Current assets were $37,590,063 compared with current liabilities 
of $9,168,971, a ratio of 4.1 to 1. Cash and Government securities amounted 


J. SPENCER LOVE, President. 
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ernment bonds and on highest 
grade corporate bonds, is the re- 
sult of consistent and successful 


| 
bal | efforts on the part of the Federal 
| D g C f B ll h |} government to reduce interest 
| an crous ause © u 1S Ness «°° and, once having reduced 
| them, to keep them at low levels. 
Immediately then there must be 
recognized that the heavy hand of 
government controls is a factor in 
the situation. 

This very factor of government 
control must also be given recog- 
nition in relation to stock prices 











By E. A. VAN DEUSEN - 
| (Continued from page 3) 
This Week — Insurance Stocks ~iew of developments which militate against a return to these rela- 
tionships. The following table illustrates clearly what appears to be 
Insurance is a “growth” industry, as was demonstrated in this | an unfavorable trend in the relationsaip of bond and stock yields. 
column in the Dec. 9, 1943, issue of the Pepe yoo In oye 4 Barron’s Bond-Stock Yield Ratio 
is an industry that can point to a record of earnings an ividend | : , ” A ae te ; 
payments which stretch unbroken over many decades. For example: | ae ; High Grade Bonds—-Barron’s 50 Puke) 
Security of New Haven has paid dividends without interruption for | ighs Lows 


51 years; Hartford Fire for 72 years; Hanover Fire for 85 years; Con- | 


tinental Insurarice for 92 years; 
North River for 107 years and 
Franklin for 114 years. This 
combination of dependability and 
growth renders the stocks of se- 
lected companies attractive in- 
vestment media for conservative 
long-term investors who require 
both regularity of 
equity growth. 
According to Best’s “Aggre- 
gates and Averages,” the total vol- 
ume of net premiums written 
by all stock fire insurance com- 
panies has risen from $934,000,000 
in 1925 to $1,139,000,000 in 1944, 
or 22.5%. True, this is not a 
startling growth in 20 years, but 


it should not be overlooked that) 


since 1925 the average net pre- 


mium rate for fire insurance has | 


dropped from approximately $1 
to $0.60, or 40%, 


actual expansion in the dollar! 


value of risks written is far 


greater than the 22.5% indicated | 
growth. | 


by premium volume 
Total assets have increased from 
$2,022,583,000 to $3,229,927,000, or 
nearly 60%; policyholders’ sur- 
plus, which comprises capital and 
surplus, has more than doubled, 
having expanded from $815,198,- 
000 to $1,693,601,000. 

It may now be of interest to 
examine the earnings trend of 
stock fire companies over the 
past 20 years. Instead, however, 
of using aggregate figures of the 
300-odd companies covered by 
Best’s “Aggregates & Ayerages,” 
the record of 21 of the better 
known companies have been used, 
whose stocks are quoted daily in 
the New York “Times” and other 
papers: 

Total net operating profits com- 
prise net underwriting profits 
and net investment income; un- 
derwriting profits, however, fluc- 
tuate widely, depending on fire 
and other losses, but net invest- 
ment income is relatively steady. 
The year 1925 was one of rather 
heavy fire losses and of rela- 


tively low underwriting -profits; | 


because of this, any comparison of 
earnings in subsequent years with 


1925 as a base, would be mislead- |. 


ing. In this study, therefore, 


income and | 


consequently, | 





average total net operating prof- 
its for the three years 1925-26-27 
have been used as the basis of 
| comparison and as representing a 
fair measure of the normal earn- 
ing power of the insurance com- 
panies in the late twenties. 

Total net operating profits of 


© 


| the 21 companies amounted to 
| $23,770,000 in 1925, $28,711,000 in 
| 1926 and $46,055,000 in 1927. The 
| three-year average is $32,845,000 
'and this amount we designate as 
/100. In subsequent years their 
| total net operating profits fluctu- 
|ated as follows: 


TABLE I 

Index of 

Total Net 

Operating 

Profits 
100 
171 
196 
122 


Year 


| 1925-6-7 Aver, ___-_- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

| 1937 

| 1938 

1939 
1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


It will be observed that only in 
one year, 1932, did total earnings 
drop below the base period; it 
will also be noted that 1929 was 
the peak year. In 1942, earnings 
were severely affected by heavy 
submarine losses, while 1944 
earnings were depressed by ex- 
cessive war-induced fire losses. 
Despite these unfavorable factors, 
including the 40% lower premium 
rates, their 1944 total net oper- 
ating profits were 37% above 
1925-6-7 figures. 


Not all companies, however, 
show up as favorably as the 
group, several showing a down- 
ward trend and lower profits in 
1944 than 20 years ago. 


For example, the following 
eight companies show earnings 


j 
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1.27 Sept. 3, 1929 
95 July 18, 1933 
.76 Nov.. 12, 1938 


It should be noted that the yield 
on Barron’s 50 stocks is the earn- 


ings yield and not the dividend | 
yield and consequently presents a} 


somewhat different picture than 
if the dividend yield were used. 
It dees, however, eliminate cer- 
tain exaggerations which the divi- 
dend yield produces, such as the 
abnormal dividends in 1936 and 
1937, and thereby portrays the 
long term trend more clearly. 
And the use of the dividend yield 


ln en 


trends below that of the group, 
but with a 144 earning’s index 
greater than the 100 of 1925-27: 
Agricultural, 128; . Continental. 
123; Hanover, 123: Home, 112; 
North River, 123; Phoenix, 117: 


St. Paul, 145, and U. S. Fire, 115. | 


In the case of St. Paul, it is in- 
teresting to state that, although 
its trend has been below he 
group trend, its 1944 earning’s 
index of 145 is above the 1944 
group index of 137. 


The following eight companies 
not only have earnings’ trends 
below the group trend, but their 
1944 earnings fell below their 
1925-27 earnings, as will be noted 
in the earnings index which in 
each case is less than 100: 
Aetna, 95; Fire Association, . 96; 
Franklin, 54; Great American, 90; 
National, —11; New Hampshire, 
93; Providence Washington, 98, 
and Springfield, 52. , 

The following five companies 
are outstanding in that their earn- 
ings trends have been well above 
the trend of the group: Boston, 
165; Fidelity-Phenix, 161; Hart- 
ford, 225; Ins. Co. of N. A., 277; 
and Security of New Haven. In 
the case of Security, its trend has 
been well above the group trend 
until 1944, when its index fell to 
91 compared with 137 for the 
group. In 1943, however, its in- 
dex was 189 compared with 166 
for the group. 

In general, it can be said that 
net operating earnings moved up 
from the 1925-27 level to a peak 
in 1929, then declined to the 1932 
depression low, and since then 


have moved irregularly upward. | 


However, the variation between 
individual companies. is very 
great and is deserving of careful 
study by those interested in mak- 
ing selections for long term in- 
vestment. 


-cepted, the yiel 





37 July 8, 1932 

.29 March 31, 1938 

21 April 28, 1942 
would reveal the same long term 
trend. 

Obviously a large part of the 
reason for the inability of stock 
yields to return to the relationship 
with bond yields that they en- 
joycd at many times in the 1920s, 
when stock yields frequently were 
below bond yields, arises from the 
steady decline in bond yields. The 
more than halving of the yield on 
Federal government bonds and the 
almost halving of the yield on 
highest grade corporate bonds has 
been too much for stock yields to 
keep up with. This inability 
throws the burden of proof on 
those who claim that stock yields 
again will go below highest grade 
corporate bond yields just because 
they have done so in the past. 

When highest grade corporate 
bonds yielded 4%4% it was not too 
difficult for the investor to accept 
a yield of 4 or even 342% on com- 
mon stocks as long as the future 
seemed optimistic. But this was in 
an cra in which it was not un- 
usual for stocks to yield less than 
bonds and in which the close ap- 
proach of stock yields to bond 
yieids had yet to be recognized as 
a potential danger signal for 
stocks. It also was an era in which 
bond yields rose during the last 
two years of the bull market and 
facilitated the decline in stock 
yields to a level lower than bond 
yields. 

If, as seems to .be generally ac- 
on highest grade 
bonds will not vary materially 
from its current level of 2.62% 
(Barron’s) «then common stocks 
must sell to yield only 2%% to 
reach the historical relationship. 
That an average such as the Dow 
Jones industrial average can reach 
such a figure is highly question- 
able, The variation in yield on the 
issues composing the average. is 
very wide and there is no reason 
to believe that it will not con- 
tinue to be so. Consequently, for 
the average to yield as little as 
24%2% it will be necessary for at 
least a third of the issues in the 
average to sell to yield 2% or less. 
Theoretically this is not impos- 
sible but actually it seems to be. 
Even to get the yield on the Dow 


_Jones industrial average down as 


low as 3% will be extremely diffi- 
cult ‘ 

But more important in this 
whovie question is the fact that the 
present low yield on Federal gov- 
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and dividends and the consequent 
effect on stock yields. The effect 
of government controls on the 
railroads through ICC and the 
consequent effect upon rail- 
road earnings, stock prices, and 
dividends, have been written 
about too often to need comment 
here. Let it suffice to point out 
the: the Dow Jones rail average 
at the same levels in 1937 and 
1945 respectively yielded 3.2% 
and 4.4%. The effect of govern- 
ment regulation upon the prices 
of bcth utility holding company 
and operating company equity se- 
curities is too recent a develop- 
ment to warrant elaboration. It is 
possible to detect an adverse ef- 
fect upon the earnings and divi- 
dends of the stocks of some in- 
dustrial companies, not only cur- 
rently but over the course of a 
number of years, as the broad 
trend towards increased govern- 
ment control has continued. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the presence of this trend will be 
an important factor in restraining 
common stock yields from return- 
ing to the historical relationship 
with bond yields. 


It also seems unlikely that when 
investors feel that stock prices 
are high enough they will be 
much influenced by the argument 
that “there is nowhere else to go” 
with their money. A difference in 
yield between stocks and bonds 
of \%, 1, or 142% will seem of lit- 
tle moment compared with the 
relative capital safety of bonds. 


In conclusion it can be said 
thot: (a) some further narrowing 
of the spread between stock and 
bond yields is to be expected be- 
fore the end of this bull market is 
reacbed, and this justifies retain- 
ing the relationship between stock 
and bond yields in the ranks of 
the bullish arguments at the pres- 
ent time. (b) Nevertheless it must 
be recognized that there is a real 
danger that an unwarranted ex- 
pectation of a repetition of the 
experience of the 1920’s will in-’ 
fluence many investors to over- 
stay the market at the top. 
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The Cost of Compulsory Military Training 


expect ¥/0.000 trainees out of an |ity for the United States. It is by 
annual group of 1,200,000 18-year- far more costly and less efficient 
olds.2 

In addition to this, the Army | is almost certain to fail in its pur- | 
plans for at least 500,000 Regular | pose. No nation has been spared | 
Army troops and the Navy for | war as a result of having compul- 
550,000 officers and men.é 


(Continued from nace *) 
costly procedure because it as- 
sumes that other nations or mili- 
tary alliances are preparing for 
war. Hence there is the likeli- 
hood of armaments races and ten- 
sion politically which would re- 
quire more and more money for 
“defense.” 


Independent military planning. 
This course of action involves 
planning not only against any par- 
ticular aggressor but as the United 
States War Department spokes- 
men say, against “any combina- 
tion of aggressors.’ This is un- 
questionably the course of action 
now being recommended by 
American military planners. 
Hence plans for a navy larger | 
than all other navies in the world 
combined—and an air force sec- 
ond to none—and unilateral con- 
trol of the atomic bomb—and., 
universal military training. | 

This is the most costly of all, 
security plans. It inevitably in- | 
volves an armaments race with 
other nations. Only by more and 
more money could the United 
States continue to surpass all other 
nations in “preparedness.” Not 
only would this require great eco- 
nomic resources and huge taxa- 
tion, but in a world armed to the, 
- teeth as a result of an arms race 
there could be no real security. | 
Ultimately the United States could 
not compete against the rest of 
the world unless we were to en-, 
gage in war and conquest, thus 
preventing certain competition. 


Huge Costs Lead to War 
The money to pay for large | 





Cost of Compulsory Training 


ing, lodging and equipment 


for 


Their 
and maintenance would cost at 
least an additional $540,000,000.5 
If the professional military es- 
tablishment numbers about one 
million men and if the annual 
average rate of expenditure per 
man is $40006 the total cost of our 
postwar military force, ineluding 
a conscript force, would be 5.8 
billion dollars annually. As 
Schickele and Everett points out, 
such an expenditure “would be 
more than the total expenditures 
for relief by all state and local 
governments during the 1930's, 
would be twice the amount spent 
altogether on the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration and would 
be 35 times the total sum spent on 
the League of Nations, World 
Court, International Labor Office, 


t 


s 


t 


defeat in war because in peace- 
If each conscript receives $30 a , time 
month salary or $360 a year and |training. If the United States had 
if the annual cost of food, cloth- | adopted peacetime conscription in 
is |1920 as was proposed, there is no 
about $1000 per trainee,* the cost | reason to believe we would have 
970,000 trainees would be | been better prepared for war than 
$1,319,200,000. This does not in- | European nations which had it. 
clude the cost of at least 120,000 | There 
‘officer trainers. salaries |to believe that we could have re- 
mained at peace or kept the world 
}at peace, by virtue of our use of 
|compulsory military training.1° 





and all other international organi- 
zations combined from 1919 to 
1939.”"7 

Indirect Costs 


In addition to the cost of train- 


military establishments comes in jng the annual class of conscripts 
the long run from taxation of the there is the indirect cost of the 
people unless the State assumes loss to the nation’s economy as a 
control over all the nation’s re- result of the withdrawal of these 
sources. In any event the people! men from productive labor. 

will permit their money or their | 
resources to be used for more and 68% of all 18-year olds were em- 
more military preparations only if ployed and about 32% were serv- 
there is a real possibility or threat ing as apprentices or continui 
of war. Consequently the Gener- their education. One estimate o 
als, the Admirals, and other gov- | the productive value of withdraw- 
ernment officials must continu-,ing a man from civilian pursuits 
ally frighten the people in order | js $2400 worth of goods and ser- 
to get huge armies and navies.! vices at 1939 prices. The indirect 
Sometimes history has recorded jcost of withdrawing 970,000 men 
actual attempts on the part of a each year would be about 2.3 bil- 


According to the 1940 cenS$us, | 
oo . |\kets Division of the New York 





nation’s leaders to provoke inter- 
national incidents so that they 
cold persuade their people to vote 
more money for “preparedness.” 


Size of Postwar <stablishment 


General Marshall has repeated- 
ly stated that if we have universal 


military training we shall need | 


‘scripts will hav 


only a comparatively small stand- 
ing army, but he has never stated 
how small that army will be, nor 
has he indicated how large it 


would be if we don’t have uni- |! 


versal training. As a matter of 
fact the size of the professional 
army will probably be determined 
independently of whether the na- 
tion has compulsory’ military 
training. No existing proposal 
suggests that the trainees will be- 
come a part of the standing army 
or navy. After training they are 
to be returned to civilian life. The 
War Department will have as 
many needs to garrison island 
bases, man forts on the mainland, 
and constantly to train its men in 
new methods of warfare, irre- 
spective of whether there is com- 
pulsory military training. It will 
therefore ask for as large a stand- 
ing army as it can get. Actually, 
the War Department envisages a 
force of at least 120,000 officers 
to train the annual youth con- 
scripts if we get compulsory 
training. These would have to be 
in addition to the Regular Army 
unless the War Department is wil- 
ing to weaken the Regular Army 
by detaching them from their 
regular duty and training.1 
There have been various esti- 
mates of the number of conscripts 
if we adopt compulsory military 
training. These estimates range 
from 750,000 to one million men, 
depending on what physical’ qual- 
ifications are established. The 
Army and Navy indicate that they 


lion dollars. This takes into ac- 
count the fact that trainees with- 
drawn from higher education -lose 
a year of more skilled work later 


on. 

A total estimated cost of a year 
of compulsory military training 
would be 4 billion, 187 million 
dollars. 

Even if we assume that con- 
e the same food 
and clothing costs in civilian life 
as in the army, these will be more 
than offset by the cost of the 
weapons held in reserve for their 
use, 


ing almost a million men a year 
and maintaining a reserve of 5 to 
6 million men unless weapons for 
them are constantly ready. There 
| will not be time to manufacture 
| weapons for 5 or 6 million men in 
the short time (estimates vary 
from six weeks to a year) re- 
quired for mobilization. There- 
fore we must expect War Depart- 
ment demands for an arsenal of 
weapons which can supply mil- 
lions of men. These weapons will 
become out of date quickly as im- 
provements in fighting machinery 
take place. Consequently, their re- 
placement cost must be included 
in any estimate. One estimate i 
for a billion dollars a year re- 
placement cost if we have a cap- 
ital value of equipment of 8 to 12 
billion dollars. This is a conser- 
vative estimate since it assumes 
that the weapons become obsolete 
at the rate of only 10% per year. 





outmoded weapons? 


not possibly be considered an eco- 
nomical method of gaining secur- 
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Social Science. 


| tical Association announce a din- 
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} 


| 





Universal military training can- | Arnstein, 


the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1945. 


Washington, Oct. 24, 1945. 


Annals of the American Academy, Sep- 
tember 1945. 
4.—Postwar Fiscal Requirements, Fed- 


eral, 


pensation and expenses of $4,500 but not 
including any retirement pay. 

Military Training,” 
Science, September 1945. 


September 1945. 


han 6ther methods. Moreover, it 
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ory military training in peace- 
ime. No nation has been spared 
it had 


adopted military 


is absolutely no _ reason | 


FOOTNOTES 
1.—Oswald Garrison Villard, Annals of 


2.—Associated Press dispatch from 


3.—‘'New York Times,’’ May 9, 1945, and 


State and Local, Kimmel and asso- 
ciates, Brookings Institution, 1945. 
5.—Computed on basis of average com- 


6.—Rainer Schickele and Glenn Everett, 
‘The Economic Implications of Universal 
Annals of the Amer- 
ican Political and Social 


Academy of 


7.—Annals of the American Academy, 
8.—Schickele and Everett, ibid. 
9.—Schickele and Everett, id. 
10.—The author is indebted to Rainer 
Schickele and Glenn Everett for back- | 
ground material which appeared in their | 
study in the September, 1945 Annals of | 
the American Academy of Political and | 








Statisticians To 
Discuss 1946 Outlook 


The.Securities and Capital Mar- 
Chapter of the American Statis- 


ner meeting to be held Tuesday, 
Jan. 8, at 6 p.m. at the Hotel 
Sheraton. 

Subject of the meeting, at which 
Shelby Cullom Davis will preside, 
will be “The Outlook for 1946.” 
Speakers will be Glenn G. Munn, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
Jerome Lewine, H. Hentz & Co.; 
Francis La Farge, Tri-Continental 
Corporation; Julius Hirsch. A 
discussion will be led by William 
Hamilton Swartz of Goodbody & 
Co. 

Members of the Program Com- 


Will Stimulate 


There are certain securities 
appeal,” “romance,” etc. 


own urge to sell it to others 
becemes so strong that you “want 
to go to work.” Such securities 
don’t come along every day be- 
cause they are not so easy to find. 
But whether there is a profit in 
prospect on some reorganization, 
or merger prospects, or some new 
products, or even a potential split- 
up or melon cutting—whenever 
such information can be verified 
and the possibilities are strongly 
favorable—you'’ve got a good story, 
AND GOOD INFORMATION 
CREATES BUSINESS. 


The type of special situation 
that we have always liked; how- 
ever, is not based upon informa- 
tion such as the foregoing (al- 


though some real profits have 
been made on workouts, etc.). The 
growth company with a revolu- 
tionary product, that looks like it 
is going to have exceptional earn- 
ings within a period of several 
years, in our opinion is the most 
salable merchandise that can be 
offered to investors. When we 
discover one of these situations we 
usually like to get to the com- 
pany’s officers, meet them, make 
their acquaintance, tell them why 
we are interested in knowing 
more about their organization— 
and study management’s capacity, 
as well as products and physical 
plant. IF YOU WANT TO SELL 
A SECURITY FIND OUT WHAT’S 
BEHIND IT. 


| Securities Salesman’s Corner 





DUTTON 





An Example of the Type of “Special Situation” That 


a Sales Force. 
that have what is called “sex- 


Whatever the name by which they are 
called, it all adds up to one thing—-THERE IS A STORY THAT YOU 
WANT TO TELL TO OTHERS. When you find this type of situation, 
you sell yourself first, then youi ® 





Joseph King Pres. of 
s S,8 
Union Securities 

Union Securities Corporation, 65 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces that Joseph H. King, di- 
rector and Executive Vice-Presi-- 
dent of the corporation, has been 
elected President as of Jan. 1, 
1946. Mr. King has been an offi-— 
cer and director of Union Secu- 
rities since its formation in the 
Fall of 1938, and prior to that 
time with its predecessor, the Un- 
derwriting Department of J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. since 1927. 

It has also announced that Wil- 
liam J. Keary was again elected 
a director and Vice-President ag 
of Jan. 1, 1946. Mr. Keary en- 
tered Government Service in 1942) 
and during the past two years has 
been advisor to the Army Air 
Forees in the formulation of ter- 
mination and other readjustment 
policies and procedures. Mr. Keary 
will be in charge of the Buying 
Department. He has been asso- 
ciated with the corporation since 
its formation in 1938 and prior to 
that time was with J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co. since 1926. 


Now Peters & Bryson 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Peterg 
& Bryson, Southern Building, hag 
been formed by Samuel Zollicof- 
fer Bryson, Jr. and William Lillis 
Peters. Both were previously, 
partners in Hall, Peters & Bryson. 


Mr. Peters has recentl¥ been serv~ 











ing in the U. S. Navy. 








mittee are: Benjamin Graham, 
Graham-Newman Corp.; Schroe- 
der Boulton, Baker, Weeks & 
Harden; James Hughes Smith, 
Barney & Co.; Lucien Hooper, W. 
E. Hutton & Co.; N. Leonard 
Jarvis, Hayden, Stone & Co.; Rag- 
nar. Naess, Naess & Cummings; 


: eee .. | doseph McMullen; Ralph Rotnem, 
There will be no point in train- | 


Harris, Upham & Co.; L. H. Roth- 
child, L. H. Rothchild & Co.; J. H. 


Lewis, J. H. Lewis & Co.; and H: | 


Slade. 

Reservations, if paid by Jan. 5, 
are $2.75; $3.25 thereafter. Checks 
should be sent to Helen Slade, 
District Representative, 400 East 
47th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


rr - 
Tripp & Taber Admit 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. — 
Richard D. Taber and Milton I. 
Pardee are now partners with 
Elliot C. Taber in Tripp & Taber, 
105 William Street. Elliot Taber 
has been proprietor of the firm, 


s | with which Mr. Pardee was asso- 


ciated as cashier. In the past 
Richard D. Taber was with the 


\firm, but for the past four years 


has been in the U. S. Army. 


Stix & Co. Changes 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Stix & Co., 





Of course, if weapons become.|599 Olive Street, announce the 
.obsolete and must be replaced/ retirement of Charles H. Stix 


each year, what about the men} from the firm and the continua- 
who were trained to use the new |tion of the business under the 


same firm name by Frederick A. 
Edwin R. Waldemer, 
Max S: Muench, Benjamin F. 
Frick, Jr., and Edgar L. Roy. 
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Securities 


WILLIAMS 





Speculative enthusiasm usually runs to extremes. For the past 
sew years the Canadian dollar has been “talked” back to parity, but 
the solid realities of the situation have indicated no change for the 
immediate future. Bretton Woods is now an established fact. France, 
under pressure to make a quick decision, reluctantly devalued the 
franc. Belgium is following the course France would have preferred, 


namely, to build the 
economy to meet the rate, rather 
than to permit the present ab- 
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normal situation to dictate the 
level of the exchange. 


From the Canadian angle, the 
weakness of the French franc 
had been by no means unim- 
portant in view. of its sympa- 
thetic influence on _ sterling— 
the key to the Canadian ex- 
change problem. It is under- 
steod that much of the delay 
in arriving at a decision to de- 
value the franc was due to pro- 
louged discussion concerning 
the establishment of a different 
level for sterling in relation to 
the U. S. dollar which would 
have forced an automatic de- 
valuation of the pound. 


This crisis was surmounted and 
Canada’s exchange position is 
clarified by the maintenance of 
the 4 dollar pound. There is con- 
sequently now less outside pres- 
sure to cause the Dominion to de- 
part from its frequently expressed 
determination to retain the 90 
cent dollar. As it was logical to 
anticipate, therefore, a _ large 
measure of stability will be 
given to the vitally important in- 
itial stage of the Bretton Woods 
vlan by adherence to the existing 
rates of exchange of the key cur- 
rencies, 

It would appear therefore that 
those speculative investors who 
counted on the restoration at this 
time of the Canadian dollar to its 
old parity, will now reconsider 
the situation. Although such in- 
vesitment has proved by no means 
unpcofitable, nevertheless many 
nositions have been taken solely 
2s a foreign exchange gamble. 
Conseauently it is logical to sup- 
pose that this position will be 
lightened in accordance with re- 


cent developments, and, as fre- 


quently. pointed out; the “free” 
market from the Canadian dollar 
is exceedingly narrow. 


_ This possibility has perhaps 
fiven rise to the latest rumor 
that the Canadian dollar, in- 
stead of being restored ta its 
old parity, will on the contrary 
be further devalued. If the spec- 
ulative mind meets a brick wall 
in one direction it usually makes 
a nimble turn and explores pos- 
sibilities in the opposite sense. 


Turning to the market for the 
pas. week there was increased 





The Future of the Sterling Area 


(Continued from page 7) 
ber may 
as are necessary to regulate inter- 
national capital movements, but 
no member may exercise these 
controls in a manner which will 
restrict payments for current 
transactions or which will unduly 
delay transfers of funds in settle- 
ment of commitments .. .” 

In effect the prewar sterling 
bloc system made the problem of 
convertibility less difficult, since 
payments between members ordi- 
narily meant the carrying out of 
a clearing transaction between 
British banks and did not involve 
the movement of gold. In addition, 
the demand for sterling was or- 
dinarily greater than, or at least 
approximately equal to the sup- 
ply* being made available through 
noncapital transactions. 

It can be confidently expected 
that the supply of sterling which 
will be offered, exclusive of any 
capital payments on account of 
the sterling balances, not only 
during the immediate transitional 
period but over the long run will 
continue at the same high level as 
prevailed before the war. This 
expectation is, of course, based 
upon the assumption that exces- 
sive restrictions are not placed on 
imports. Nothing occurred during 
the war greatly to reduce British 
dependence on oversea producers. 
In short, the British market st.ll 
will absorb tremendous quantities 
of imported raw materials and 
food._In at least three instances— 





evidence of the lack of supply of 
ligh grade externals. Prices, 
2specially in the Nationals section, 
moved higher with the demand 
far outstriping the supply. The 
turnover in Provincials and Mu- 
nicipals was also restricted for 
the same reason. Some interest 
was displayed in the new Alberta 
scrip which looks quite attractive 
for short term investment. 


There was moderate activity in 
internals, and free funds eased 
slightly to 94%. C.P.R. Common 
justified recent favorable com- 
ment and registered strong gains 
on a large turnover. French buy- 
ing supplemented the local de- 
mand which was _ sufficient to 
overcome the effect of the per- 
sistent selling from London. 


With regard to future pros- 
pects there is still no reason to 
anticipate any reversal of the 
recent strong trend in the ex- 
ternal section of the market. 
Until the exchange situation is 
still further clarified, however, 
some caution is indicated in 
taking increased commitments 
in IMvernass, 
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“exercise such controls | 


,;Canada, South Africa, and India 
—the requirements for sterling 
have diminished, because annual 
interest commitments have been 
drastically reduced or eliminated. 

Since it may be presumed that 
most of these countries will con- 
tinue to seek market outlets for 
their surpluses of primary prod- 
ucts, they are vitally interested in 
preserving their shares of the 
most important single market for 
such items. The evidence avail- 
able indicates that they are not 
interested in continuing to be paid 
in nonconvertible sterling, but 
neither are they ready to accept 
as an alternative the absorption of 
these surpluses of primary prod- 
ucts. 

It. has been argued that other 
markets will be open, but when 
the world is examined in a criti- 
cal fashion it is found that in 
many countries domestic competi- 
tion is too strong to be overcome, 
in others the market is already 
being supplied by competitors to 
the point where it can take no 
more, and finally that the re- 
mainder are in little if any better 
financial position than is the 
United Kingdom. The argument 
that many markets have high po- 
tential import capacities cannot 
be denied, but it may also be con- 
tended that much must be done 
over a relatively long period be- 
fore their realized import poten- 


Kingdom. 


If there is a continuation of ex- 
change control in the United 
Kingdom the result will be that 
sterling acquired by other coun- 
tries in excess of normal needs 
will have to be expended on in- 
creased purchases of British 
goods. The extent to which op- 
tional purchases may be made 
will depend upon the number of 
countries willing to sell to third 
countries on a sterling basis. In 
the end, however, the final result 
will be the same; sterling ac- 
quired will have to be liquidated 
by expenditures in the United 
Kingdom. Unquestionably such a 
system would cause tremendous 
dislocations in the direction of 
trade. The alternative of con- 
verting sterling and thereby re- 
establishing multilateral clearing 
rests upon the same fundamental 
base, i.e., an expansion in the de- 
mand for sterling which in effect 
means an increase in the volume 
of British expofts. 

How large an expansion will be 
necessary cannot be determined 
with any accuracy at present, but 
there is little doubt that, given 
the factor of a high import demand, 
which in view of the known lack of 
many raw materials in the United 
Kingdom may be expected to con- 
tir:ue to rise, in company with ex- 
ports,! as well as such other fac- 
tors as reduced income from over- 
seas and alterations in the rela- 
tionship between domestic and 
foreign prices, the increase in ex- 
ports will have to be substantial. 
Whether British productive facili- 
ties can supply the quantities 
needed to meet the goal while 
also providing the types and 
;qualit-es desired at competitive 
prices is a question which British 
industry alone can answer. 

If convertibility of the pound 
sterling is restored, but the neces- 
sary expansion in export and 
other income from abroad is not 
forthcoming, controls may be re- 
tained or further devaluation of 
sterling attempted as a device to 
stimulate exports. Devaluation, 
however, is a two-edged instru- 
ment, and in the absence of other 
developments will increase the 
sterling cost of imports. 

Presumably, therefore, devalua- 
tion would act as a further restric- 
tion on the volume of imports, 
and in the case of the United 
Kingdom there is no assurance 





1 But not to the same degree. To the ex- 
}tent that importei raw materials enter 
1 into finished exports the increase in the 
volume of imports will be at this ratio. 





tials reach that of the United; 





that the imports which would 
continue to come in would be the 
ones most essential to the national 
welfare. If no provision exists to 
prevent competitive and parallel 
devalutions’ elsewhere, somewhat 
the same process may follow as 
occurred after the British depar- 
ture from gold in 1931. In brief, 
if restoration of equilibrium in 
the balance of payments is not 
achieved without impairing the 
national standards of consump- 
tion, it may be expected that va- 
rious wartime controls will be re- 
tained or reimposed. 


The Exchange Pool 


The future of the exchange-pool 
arrangement, which did not exist 
in the prewar system, is another 
question. Although members of 
the sterling bloc for the most part 
sold in the London market the 
dollars they had received, they 
did so because their reserves were 
largely held in sterling and the 
breadth of the London exchange 
market made it possible to buy 
and sell freely. As a matter of 
fact, many countries undoubtedly 
bought more dollars through Lon- 
don than they sold there. 

Thus, the dollar exchange pool 
in existence during the war for 
the purpose of concentrating and 
conserving resources could be 
eliminated without requiring the 
dissolution of the sterling area. 
Such an action would mean that 
in the absence of convertible ster- 
ling the various countries would 
be forced to control ther own 
dollar expenditures. This action 
would involve a perpetuation of 
import controls in order to as- 
sume that a shortage of exchange 
would not develop at a time when 
perticularly important imports 
were needed. 

The wartime advantages of an 
exchange pool can scarcely be 
carried over to peacetime; the 
basic conditions are vastly differ- 
ent. Participants in such an ar- 
rangement would normally expect 
that acceptance of any obligation 
to sell various currencies would 
give the right to buy these cur- 
rencies from the pool in unlim- 
ited amounts. If the amount which 
could be so purchased were lim- 
ited, there would be little ad- 
vantage in such an arrangement. 

In 1937 the present members of 
the sterling area, exclusive of the 
United Kingdom, had a total dol- 
lar surplus in their direct mer- 
chandise trade with the United 
States of approximately $207,- 
000.000.2. If India, including Bur- 
ma, and British Malaya are omit- 
ted from the group, however, the 
dollar surplus would become a 
dollar deficit totaling $79,500,000. 
The United Kingdom carried the 
largest dollar deficit on trade ac- 
count of any of the sterling coun- 
tries, nearly $327,000,000 in 1937. 
When this sum is added to the 
deficit already given, the total 
dollar deficit would be $406,500,- 
000.3 This computation ignores 
the important service items, par- 
ticularly shipping, which un- 
doubtedly reduced the dollar def- 
icit appreciably. Moreover, it 
perhaps overemphasizes the area 
as such, and thereby fails to bring 
out the real importance of mul- 
tilateral trade, both to the area as 
a whole and to the United King- 
dom in particular. 

There is little question that the 
United Kingdom will lose sub- 
stantially if a multilateral clear- 
ing system is not reinstalled. For 
many years, trade which never 
touched the United Kingdom was 
financed by means of the sterling 
bill, with the result that commis- 
sions and interest were earned by 
the London specialist. But the 
sterling bill cannot regain its 


* The important South African gold trade 
is not included in these figures. If the 
trade of the United Kingdom is added, 
the dollar surplus would become a dollar 
deficit of %120,000,000 for the sterling 
area as a whole. 

* Exclucive oi the trade of In 
and British Malaya. 


‘a, Burma, 
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prestige and importance in trade 
if tae currency on which it is 
based is inconvertible, or pos- 
sessed of restricted freedom. 

There is nothing to prevent any 
of the independent countries now | 
within the sterling area from | 
withdrawing to the extent of re- 
fusing to turn over gross dollar 
income to the exchange pool. 
Actually, however, only a few 
countries would be affected, since 
most of the independent countries 
before the war were net buyers 
of dollars in Loncon, or were in 
approximate balance. British In- 
dia, Malaya, Ceylon, and British 
West Africa were the only sizable 
dollar-surplus countries, and the 
currency and trade position of 
Malaya and West Africa are such 
that it would be difficult to visual- 
ize the drastic change which any 
break with the London exchange 
market would involve. 


Moreover, both are undeveloped 
colonial territories in which Brit- 
ish companies are exceedingly 
strong. All ties are with the 
United Kingdom. India and Cey- 
Ion, however, are in somewhat 
different situations. There has 
been a gradual transfer of own- 
ership of businesses from British 
to local hands in addition to debt 
repatriation during the war. 
Therefore, the need for sterling 
with which to meet interest and 
dividend payments has been ma- 
terially reduced and may be still 
further cut. In the last analysis, 
however, India is the only country 
which might benefit from discon- 
tinuing sales of exchange to the 
pool. 


It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that India’s strong financial 
position is a recent development 
and that many of the problems 
which it is now encountering are 
the results of the shift from a 
debtor to a creditor position: The 
surplus on current account was 
necessary before the war to meet 
fixed interest and dividend 
charges, and therefore did not 
constitute a problem. Now, with 
this need reduced, India no longer 
stands in the position of requir- 
ing sterling to the same degree, 
and therefore is interested in be- 
ing able to convert export pro- 
ceeds into other currencies to the 
extent necessary to purchase com- 
modities previously unobtainable. 


The idea that liquidation of the 
exchange pool would result in an 
increase in total exports from the 
United States cannot be supported 
by the facts. True, exports to cer- 
tain specific areas, notably India, 
might rise, but unless the supply 
of dollars moving into the stream 
of world trade is also increased 
the final result would be that ex- 


ports to other countries would be 
curtailed. 


The exchange which currently 
accrues can be spent only once: 
therefore, to the extent that there 
is a change in the last recipient 
of this exchange, there will be a 
shift in the direction but not the 
amount of trade. An Indian 
buyer, for example, will be sub- 
stituted for, say, a British or Aus- 
tralian buyer. The implications 
of this development, however, go 
even deeper. Not only will the 
direction but also the product 
character of our export trade be 
altered, with adverse effects on 
many industries. It will be many 
years before Indian demand will 


United Kingdom should stand 
ready to liquidate them, meaning 
convert them into other curren- 
cies. 

These attitudes are readily un- 

derstood when it is noted that at 
present the balances are equal to 
the total of merchandise exports 
from the United States between 
1934 and the end of 1938. Never- 
theless, both attitudes are based 
on misconceptions of the British 
position, and many of the argu- 
ments which have been used to 
justify these attitudes are unreal- 
istic. 
Examining the first contention, 
the facts indicate that these debts 
give the United Kingdom no great- 
er bargaining power than it other- 
wise held. Certainly, during the 
decade immediately before the 
war, continued access to the Brit- 
ish market was the principal fac- 
tor involved in trade negotiations, 
and concessions were granted to 
the United Kingdom whenever it 
appeared that only by doing so 
could the share of the British 
market be preserved. 

There is considerable validity 
in the argument that in order to 
secure repayment the holders of 
sterling balances will have to buy 
additional amounts from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Is this requirement, 
however, the same as bargaining 
power? Debt payment obviously 
can only be made through an in- 
crease in output, or a reduction 
in the national standard of living, 
which for the United Kingdom 
would mean a curtailment of im- 
ports. Such a policy would cer- 
tainly not be conducive to world 
prosperity. It is immaterial to the 
United Kingdom whether the nec- 
essary increase in exports pre- 
viously considered takes place in 
the trade with the countries hav- 
ing the sterling claims or with 
third-party countries. 

Complete and immediate con- 
version of all the debts is as much 
an impossibility as their liquida- 
tion through British exports with- 
in a sort time. It would require 
$12,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000 
to convert if all holders took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and it 
is improbable that more than a 
fraction of the smaller amount is 
available at present in gold and 
dollar reserves. It is sometimes 
argued that the British Govern- 
ment should carry through further 
‘liquidation of British-held over- 
sea investments. 

Such a suggestion ignores sev- 
eral facts: (1) Many of the in- 
vestments still held could be sold 
at only a part of their potential 
value; (2) many are of dubious 
value although commonly con- 
sidered at face value in estimates 


stantial segment represent small 
business concerns for which there 
are no ready buyers at reasonable 
prices or which cannot be sold 
without considerable difficulty 
and cost; and (4) some are in sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated enterprises 
deriving part of their value from 
these connections. 

Moreover, in some _ instances 
liquidation of British investment 
holdings has been slowed down or 
halted at the behest of the coun- 
try within which the investment 
assets are located. In fact most of 
the sterling balances are held by 
countries which have already re- 
patriated virtually their entire 
outstanding sterling debt and part 





assume the same character as the 


prewar demand from the United 
Kingdom. 


The Sterling Balances 


In addition to the two problems 
of sterling convertibility and the 
exchange pool, there is the re- 
lated, yet somewhat distinct, ques- 
tion of the sterling balances. To 
many individuals these balances 
contain vast possib/lities for busi- 
ness and trade expansion. Much 
has been made of them, both in 
the United States and in the United 
Kingdom, as an effective instru- 
ment for the postwar promotion 
of British exports. At the same 
time it has been argued that the 


of the business shares. Since the 
greater part of the securities still 
held by British investors are ex- 
pressed in sterling, there is some 
question whether they could be 
sold in any quantity outside the 
sterling area. In any event the 
forced sale value of the remaining 
British oversea investments prob- 
ably would not total more than 
£ 1,500,000,000 or 50% of the debt 
claims outstanding at the end of 
1944. 

Some observers have conveyed 
the idea that if these balances 
could be liquidated the British fi- 
nancial position would be im- 
mensely improved. Up to a point 





of oversea investments; (3) a sub-} 


) 
many indicate, such liquidation | 
were carried through by drawing 
on the remaining oversea invest- 
ments to the full, the British po- 
sition would not be any better 
since the resultant reduction in in- 
vestment income would necessi- 
tate increased exports if the stand- 
ard of living were to be main- 
tained. Indeed there would be a 
net loss because of the difference 
between what is now paid in in- 
terest on the securities in which 
these sterling balances are in- 
vested or which might be paid 
should they be consolidated into 
a long-term funded debt and the 
amount received as interest or 
dividends on investment holdings. 
Thus, the so-called sterling- 
balance problem breaks down ,in- 
to a series of sterling-balance 
problems. Although some uni- 
formity of settlement must be 
maintained, the situation vis-a-vis 
various holders differs so widely 
that each case must be judged 
and settled separately. With one 
or two outstanding exceptions it 
appears likely that arrangements 
satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned can be made by way of 
settlement, and that the terms 
will be such as neither to burden 
trade nor create disequilibrating 
strains.4 


The Standard of Living 


The phrase “standard of living” 
is at best ambiguous. It has been 
widely used to mean many things 
and with the addition of qualify- 
ing adjectives, has been applied to 
widely different conditions. For 
want of a more accurate phrase 
it may be used here to denote the 
consumption habits of the British 
people. To them it has meant in 
the past the ability to import 
foods and raw materials. It has 
been gradually raised over the 
years by the ability to sell goods 
and services abroad. Willingness 
to invest and wait for the returns 
on capital enabled further addi- 
tions to the capacity to import. 

The British economic problem 
as it stands today is one of find- 
ing ways to prevent the national 
standard from turning downward 
until it reaches a new and lower 
level. There are some who believe 
that partial support can be pro- 


tional resources, human and ma- 
terial, through a program of full 
employment. . 

Low-cost food and raw mate- 
rials have in the past provided a 
good foundation for the industrial 
greatness of the United Kingdom, 


vided by fuller utilization of na-} 


number of British writers have 
cited the conclusions of “The | 
United States in the World Econ- 
omy.’5 This document has been | 
repeatedly referred to with ap- | 
proval in the House of Commons, 
not only by Government spokes- | 
men but by the opposition as well. 
How far this attitude has spread 
is as yet unknown, but the weight 
of evidence leads one to suspect 
that this view will be influential. 
Carrying this philosophy to its 
extreme has led to the suggestion 
that the sterling area be continued 
as it is today and that other coun- 
tries which are prepared to follow 
similar policies regarding full em- 
ployment accept membership. 

Paul Bareau, writing in a recent 
issue of The Banker, has examined 
some of the arguments advanced 
by this school of thought and has 
reached the conclusion that the 
premises upon which they are 
based do not effectively support 
the proposition. Thus, the familiar 
argument that sterling should be 
protected because it will be too 
weak to be subjected to “the full 
rigours and perils of a multilateral 
convertibility” loses force when 
analyzed. As Bareau points out, 
“a weak currency is not one that 
will attract others to its standard. 
To parade sterling’s inability to 
stand the competition of the free 
and open market is not the best 
way to advertise its virtues as an 
international standard and as the 
proper repository for other coun- 
tries’ reserves.” 

Moreover, “the sterling area is 
altogether too loosely knit—even 
under present wartime conditions 
—to lend itself to the centralized 
directives of economic warfare. 
There is too much political and 
economic independence between 
members of the area to allow such 
subservience to any centralized 
policy.”6 The sterling-area sys- 
tem, therefore, is envisaged not 
as an end in itself but as a means 
to an end which is the protection 
of the British standard of living. 
Since this is the dominating con- 
sideration in British economic pol- 
isy, the interest of other countries 
is in its realization by nonrestric- 
tive means. 


Bretton Woods and Sterling Area 


The Bretton Woods Agreements, 
particularly the one involving the 
International Monetary Fund, rep- 
resent a part of the world pro- 
gram for establishment of an eco- 
nomic environment within which 
multilateralism may operate suc- 
cessfully. The purposes as set 





and there is little reason to be- 
lieve that the nation can do 
without either and maintain its 
standard of living. To these must 
now be added industrial effi- 
ciency if British goods are to com- 
pete effectively in world markets. 

British industrialists apparently 
have every confidence that in 
terms of physical output the coun- 
try can expand to a point where 
the supply of goods will be suf- 
ficient to liquidate the sterling 
balances and be exchanged 
against imports. There is less con- 
fidence in the willingness 


the goods. 


business and commercial 
mentators have become 
tionists,” 


these objectives. 
instability 


world economy, 


an 








this assertion is correct. If, as so 





or 
power of the creditors to absorb 


This lack of confidence explains 
why British writers are now em- 
phasizing the importance of world 
efforts toward the promotion of 


domestic full employment and adaptation of restrictions on pay- 
economic stability. During the|™ents during the transitional pe- 
last few years many prominent |Tiod. Section 4 of this article in- 


com- 
“insula- 
advocating that meas- 
ures be taken to prevent the 
spread of depressive economic in- 
fluences, and that those countries 
in agreement follow similar pol- 
icies of output and economic sta- 
bility through regional arrange- 
ments to assure the realization of 


In support of their position that 
in thé United States 
has been an adverse force in the 
increasing 


*For a discussion of the various means 
of settlement see Sterling Balances and 
Britain’s External Debt, op. cit. 


forth in the Agreement are too 
well known to require repeating 
here, but it may be noted that the 
Fund has as a specific objective 
the promotion of exchange stabil- 
ity and the avoidance of competi- 
tive exchange depreciation. More- 
over, it is designed to assist in 
the elimination of foreign-ex- 
change restrictions. In keep.ng 
with these aims members are en- 
joined by article VIII from en- 
gaging in or permitting discrimi- 
natory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices ex- 
cept as authorized under the 
Agreement and approved by the 
Fund. 

This article does not mean, how- 
ever, that the area must be imme- 
diately dissolved, since article 
XIV permits the maintenance and 


dicates that for 5 years these prac- 
tices may continue without ap- 
proval by the Fund, but the 
members are admonished that 


stability.” Accordingly, “members 

shall withdraw restrictions .. . as 

scon as they are satisfied that” 
they will be able, in the absence 
of such restrictions, to settle their 
balance of payments in a manner 

which will not unduly encumbe: 

their access to the resources of the 
Fund.” 

The position of the United King- 
dom with respect to the Fund 
subsequent to the transition pe- 
riod will depend upon many fac- 
tors, about which at present only 
assumptions can be made. There 
is, however, one point well werth 
considering. The Fund Agreement 
prov.des (article VII, section 3b) 
that if a currency is formally de- 
clared to be scarce this will oper- 
ate as an authorization to any 
member, after consultation with 
the Fund, temporarily to impose 
limitations on the freedom-of-ex- 
change operations in that cur- 
rency. But sterling has never been 
suggested as a currency which 
might become scarce. In fact, the 
general impression has been that 
sterling may tend to be in surplus 
supply. To put the idea in another 
way, the United Kingdom will be 
inclined to have a chronic deficit 
on current account, unless during 
the transition period or shortly 
thereafter it is able to restore 
equilibrium to the balance of pay~- 
ments. 

It is the common impression 
that the terms of the Fund Agree- 
ment do not conflict with a ster- 
ling-bloc system similar to that 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
To the holders of 


The Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line 
Railway Company’s 


CAPITAL STOCK: 





You are hereby notified that: 
I, 
Stamped Stock 


With reference to the 15,719 shares of 
the 9% Guaranteed Capital Stock ef The 
Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Railway 
Company stamped with the agreement to 
sell to Southern Railway Company at a 
price of $250 per share, Southern Railway 
Company herewith elects to purchase the 
same on March 1, 1946, at said price. 


Holders, if they so desire, may obtain 
pre-payment of said purchase price at any 
time between this date, December 28, 1945, 
and the close of business on Friday, March 
1, 1946.. Such Stock should be presented 
at the office of Southern Railway Com 
pany’s Agent, J. P. Morgan & Co. Incor- 
porated, No. 23 Wall Street, New York 
8, New York, against payment therefor 
of the said sum of $250 per share, to- 
gether with the semi-annual dividend of 
$4.50 per share payable thereon on Marci 
1, 1946. 

In accordance with the Agreement dated 
June 30, 1914, between Southern Railway 
Company and The Atlanta and Chartotte 
Air Line Railway Company, no dividends ‘ 
shall be payabie on such steck from and 
after March 2, 1946. 

II, 
Unstamped Stock 

With reference to the 1,281 shares of 
the Capital Stock of The Atlanta and 
Charlotte Air Line Railway Company not 
stamped with the agreement to sell, 
Southern Railway Company herewith offers 
to purchase the same at any time between 
this date, December 28, 1945, and the 
close of business on Friday, March 1, 1946, 
at the same price of $250 per share, to 
gether with the semi-annual dividend of 
$4.50 per share, normally payable thereon 
on March 1, 1946. 

Holders of such Stock should present the 
same at the office of Southern Railway 
Company’s Agent, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Incorporated, No. 23 Wall Street, New 
York 8* New York, against payment there 
for of said sum of $254.50 per share. 

This offer as to the Unstamped Steck 
expires at the close of business on Friday, 
March 1, 1946, 


The Certificates for all Stock, both 
stamped and unstamped, so presented, 
must be duly endorsed in blank with the 
signature properly witnessed and guar 
anteed by a Bank or Trust Company 











they shall. have “continuous re- 
gard in their foreign-exchange 
policies to the purposes of the 
Fund; and, as soon as conditions 
permit, they shall take all possi- 
ble measures to develop. such 


ments with other members as will 
facilitate international payments 





Society, pp. 33-36, 219-241. 
6 Bareau, Pavl. ‘“‘The Sterling Area 
Use and Abuse:’’ The Banker March, 


Its 
1945. 





commercial and financial arrange- | 


and the maintenance of exchange | 


‘For example, Sir William Beveridge in 
his recent book Full Employment in a Free | 


having an office or correspondent im the 
City of New York, or by a firm having 
membership on the New York Stock Ex 
change or in the New York Curb Exchange 
Securities Clearing Corporation, with stock 
transfer tax stamps affixed at the rate 
of 6¢ Federal and 4¢ New York State for 
each share. Certificates surrendered in 
the name of corporations, decedents, ex- 
ecutors, trustees or other fiduciaries must 
be accompanied by proper evidence or 
authority necessary to complete the 
| transfer. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
By Jehn B. Hv’. 
Vice-President 
Y 
1945. 


New York, N 
December 28, 
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. The Future of the Sterling Area 


(Continued from page 25) 
which operated before the war. 
This possibility does not mean 
that the United Kingdom can 
therefore run a regular deficit 
with these countries as a group 
without encountering difficulty. 
Any balances accumulated by the 
independent members would be 
subject to withdrawal or offered 
for conversion, and the end ef- 
fects would be substantially the 
same as though the United King- 
dom had been called upon to liq- 
uidate the deficit annually. 


The prewar sterling-bloc has 
been described as “ornamental 
rather than useful,” and under the 
Monetary Fund it would obvious- 
ly revert to this state. Moreover, 
if any of the existing sterling bal- 
ances are funded or placed in ac- 
counts to be drawn on in emer- 
gencies, the necessity for leaving 
current accruals of surplus. ster- 
ling on deposit in London will be 
reduced. 

Therefore, it is incorrect to say 
as many have that purchases from 
within the Empire can be made 
without difficulty and that there 
are no exchange problems. This 
statement also applies to the co- 
Jonial territories whose currencies 
are managed by Currency Boards, 
inasmuch as any increase in their 
sterling assets is subject to con- 
version if a resident of the colony 
wishes to transfer funds or make 
purchases elsewhere. 


There is no intent to imply here 
that funds will not be left in Lon- 
don for a time as a money-market 
investment, but the lowering of 
debt obligations will deter any 
continuous accumulation of such 
funds. Moreover, domestic eco- 
nomic development in many of 
the sterling area countries will 
create a wider market for these 
capital assets at home. 


At present it would be difficult 


to characterize any singienD iti 


statement as reflecting the con- 
sensus of opinion on the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. From what 
has been said, however, it may 
be gathered that the Fund is re- 
garded as being an important step 
forward in the promotion of mul- 
tilateralism, but that there .is no 
disposition to regard it as provid- 
ing a solution to the primary eco- 
nomic problem of the United 
Kingdom. The specific feature of 
the Fund Agreement on which 
most hope is being placed is the 
provision for constant consulta- 
tion and collaboration between 
members on matters pertaining to 
-international monetary policy. 

A relatively common view is 
that agreement on the Fund and 
Bank should be followed by effec- 
tive agreement on internal meas- 
ures to maintain full employment, 
and that “a persistent and success- 
ful pursuit of internal policies in- 
tended to secure high and stable 
levels of employment is... a 
prerequisite of the universal mul- 
tilateral system .. There is 
also a tendency to regard the 
transitional period as vital, and to 
consider that during this period 
“each member country is to make 
a gradual approach, at a pace of 
its own choosing toward full par- 
ticipation in a universal multi- 
lateral monetary system.’ 


No sizable group in the United 
Kingdom has suggested that the 
Fund agreement be rejected out- 
right or that it be substantially 
altered, but this may be due to the 
feeling that the transition pe- 
riod can be regarded as “a time 
of prebation during which mem- 
bers can decide whether or not 
they can safely participate in a 
universal multilateral system.” 
The only real observable differ- 
ence in the views of the most op- 
timistic and the most pessimistic 
of British commentators on inter- 


7 Political and Economic Planning, ‘‘After 
Bretton. Woods."’ Planning (Broadsheet), 
No. 225, Sept. 15, 1944. 

5 Ibid. 

® Ibid. 


fvelop our ‘policy so ‘that others 


national economic matters is gag 
not so much in their attitude to- 
ward the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments as in their assumptions re- | 
garding the chances for success of | 
the measures which must accom- | 
pany it. A comparison of the few 
statements that are available, 
however, indicates a _ relatively 
wide range of interpretation be- 
tween these commentators and 
those in the United States con- 
cerning what the Fund Agree- 
ment does and does not permit. 


In the absence of any full-scale 
parliamentary debate on the sub- 
ject, the closest approximation to 
a formal Government statement 
on Bretton Woods has been the 
Mansion-House speech of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Anderson, which was deliv- 
ered early in October of 1944. A 
few excerpts from this statement 
may suffice to show the official 
attitude: 

“If we have to choose between 
standing out of internationai in- 
stitutions or taking a leading part 
in making them work, particularly 
when they are institutions for 
economic cooperation, I have no 
doubt where our true interest lies. 
Anyone who doubts this has only 
to look at the map of the world 
and see how widely spread our in- 
terests are and with how many 
countries the frontiers of those in- 
terests march. 

“|. The Bretton Woods docu- 
ment explicitly recognizes that 
while we might agree upon objec- 
tives and methods when the 
world’s trade is settling down, 
countries like our own have to 
face an extremely difficult period 
of transition in which they must 
keep their hands free to deal with 
their difficulties as they arise and 
as seems best. It is in our interest 
to make that transitional period 
as short as possible and, equally, 
to endeavor while it lasts to de- 


will be willing to cooperate with 
us. 


“Bretton Woods is not the end of 
the story. Indeed the success of 
some parts of the Bretton Woods 
plan will depend in turn upon 
schemes of cooperation in other 
related fields. 

“ . . There is one point that I 
must bring to the attention of 
some of the critics of the Final 
Act. I mean those who appear to 
think that the line of safety for us 
after the war is to reserve our full 
rights to enter into discriminatory 
commercial and currency agree- 
ments not only as a temporary 
measure during the transitional 
period but permanently. Various 
ways of achieving this have been 
suggested and one of the criticisms 
of the Final Act is that it would 
prohibit or frown upon such ar- 
rangements. Now I think it is 
doubtful whether in fact the Final 
Act is decisive on this point, but 
there is another and wider issue 
involved. It is an issue of good 
faith. Under Article VII of the 
Mutual Aid Agreement ... we 
agreed to work for the elimination 
of all forms of discrimination in 
international commerce. The only 
qualification was concerned with 
imperial preferences. We are 
bound by this agreement and we 
are going to honor it. Incidentally, 
quite apart from the Mutual Aid 
Agreement, by our commercial 
agreement with the United States 
of 1938 we also accepted a policy 
of nondiscrimination in trade. I 
would ask those who recommend 
what is in essence a barter system 
as the basis for our international 
trade; do they really wish us to 
follow a course which goes back 





on what we have formally agreed 
with the United States and flouts 
one of the principles of interna- 
tional commerce to which the 
United States Government attach 
importance, and which as a matter 
of fact I believe in our interest is 





a sound principle? If we discrimi- | 
nate, other people can discrimi- 


nate. If we indulge in barter other | 
people can indulge in barter. It is | 


a difficulty in all agreements and 
contracts that one party cannot 
have it all his own way. 


Agreements With Nonsterling 
Countries 


Since the autumn of 1944 the 
British Government has concluded 
six bilateral financial agreements 
with the governments of three 
European and three Near Eastern 
countries* Some concern has been 
expressed that these agreements 
represent an extension of the 
sterling area and are contrary to 
the .terms of the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement. Actu- 
ally, in a general sense, they are 
neither. There is, in fact, a con- 
siderable difference between the 
European and the Near Eastern 
sets of agreements. 

Undoubtedly some of the mis- 
conception about these agree- 
ments has arisen from early ref- 
erences to them as “trade agree- 
ments,” rather than as monetary 
or financial—which they are. It 
is true that trade enters to the ex- 
tent that one of the primary pur- 
poses of the agreements has been 
to facilitate transfers of commodi- 
ties during the various periods to 
which they respectively apply, but 
in detail they are concerned al- 
most exclusively with the finan- 
cial mechanism. 

There is a _ broad _ similarity 
between each of the three Eu- 
ropean agreements so far nego- 
tiated* The initial agreement, 
that with Belgium, may be con- 
sidered as the pattern for those 
with France and Sweden which 
are more recent. All three are 
basically concerned with the ma- 
chinery through which the United 
Kingdom and the specified country 
will make their own currency 
available to each other. 


Thus, the Belgian Agreement 
provides that the Bank of Eng- 
land shall sell sterling td the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium as may be 
required for payments which resi- 
dents of the Belgian monetary 
area, under the exchange regula- 
tions in force in that area, are 
permitted to make to residents of 
the sterling area. In turn, the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium agrees to 
sell Belgian francs under similar 
conditions for payments by resi- 
dents of the sterling area. 


Much of the same mechanism 
whereby the Central Banks accu- 
mulate and hold each other’s cur- 
rencies has been established in the 
Anglo-French and Anglo-Swed- 
ish Agreements, but the three vary 
somewhat in the formula for de- 
termining the maximum limit and 
the method of liquidating out- 
standing balances. For example, 
the Swedish Agreement does not 
stipulate any specific limit on the 
balance that will be accumulated 
by the respective parties, where- 
as the Belgian Agreement sets 
833,125,000 Belgian francs and 
£5,000,000 as the respective 
amounts that will be held by the 
Bank of England and the National 
Bank of Belgium. 

Beyond these sums, however, 
sterling and Belgian francs may 
be purchased by payment in the 
form of gold earmarked to the ac- 
count of the other at the Central 
Bank. This gold may be removed 
at the will of the owner. Bal- 
ances held in each other’s cur- 
rency may be invested, however, 
only as agreed by the Central 
Bank of the country whose cur- 
rency is so held. This last provi- 
sion is found in all three agree- 
ments, but gold is mentioned only 
in the French and Swedish Agree- 
ments as a balancing device. 

Since there is no commitment 
on the part of any of these coun- 


| tries to turn over dollar or other 


specified currencies to an ex- 
change pool, and the agreements 


“EDITOR'S NOTE: Since this section 
was written, two similar agreements have 
been concluded with the Netherlands and 
Denmark. 


. . 
| provide that both parties will hold 


, each other’s currency, there is a 
; distinct difference between these 
arrangements and those of the 
sterling area. There is nothing to 
/prevent any of the three from 

| buying or selling: wherever they 


| see fit, and if the United Kingdom 
| is not obligated to convert sterling 


accruing to these countries, 
neither are they required to per- 
mit British holdings of their cur- 
rency to be converted. It is true 
that sterling acquired may be 
used to purchase or make pay- 
ments within the area as a whole, 
but this does not necessarily mean 
that more will be bought from 
the sterling area than otherwise 
would be the case. Rather, it 
widens the clearing area, making 
it at least partially multilateral in 
scope. 


It may be pointed out that all 
three agreements provide that, as 
opportunity offers, the contracting 
parties will endeavor to make 
transfers possibie outside the 
monetary areas to which they are 
now limited. That is, if a non- 
resident held Swedish crown he 
might use it to make payments 
of a current nature to residents of 
the sterling area, and vice versa. 

This mechanism, if established, 
obviously would not be a return 
to the old free multilateral clear- 
ing system which operated through 
the exchange market, but to a 
limited extent it indicates the de- 
sire to bring about as wide a 
clearing system as possible. Al- 
though the agreements themselves 
are bilateral in operation at pres- 
ent, it wold be possible to arrange 
to tie them together in such a way 
that a substantial freedom of 
transfer could take place. To the 
extent that balances accumulate 
to the net account of one or more 
parties, there is obviously still the 
need for some international means 
of settlement. 


One of the main differences be- 
tween these agreements and the 
prewar sterling-bloc system is 
found in the determination of the 
official rate of exchange. It may 
be recalled that under the old 
method official rates were estab- 
lished unilaterally in terms of 
sterling by the other country. 
Now, however, the rate is bilater- 
ally set and variable only with the 
consent of both parties. This fac- 
tor should insure stability in the 
exchanges and prevent. competi- 
tive unilateral devaluation, but it 
does not block alterations that are 
required by changes in compara- 
tive economic and financial posi- 
tions. 


The contention that these agree- 
ments conflict with the Bretton 
Woods Fund Agreement requires 
explanation. The question of 
whether they conflict in principle 
with the spirit or objectives of 
Bretton Woods is highly contro- 
versial and is, moreover, imma- 
terial to the point at issue here. 
All agreements obviously fall 
within the 5-year transitional pe- 
riod mentioned in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund Agreement, 
and would therefore be presumed 
to be acceptable. 


Furthermore, each agreement 
provides an escape clause where- 
by adherence by either contract- 
ing party to an _ international 
monetary agreement requires a 
review of the bilateral agreement 
with a view to making any 
amendments that may be required. 
These amendments, although not 
discussed, can be assumed to be 
such as would eliminate any con- 
flict between the bilateral and the 
international agreements. Finally 
the 3- and 5-year agreement con- 
tain a provision enabling termi- 
nation by either party on 3 
months’ notice, whereas the 
French Agreement is on a l-year 
basis with possibility of renewals 
for similar periods. 

It has been suggested that one 
way of viewing these arrange- 
ments is that they constitute 
short - term credit arrangements 





expressed in general monetary 
terms. Thus, for example, the 


“and 





Swedish Agreement might have 
merely given the British Govern- 
ment the right to draw on Sweden 
for an unlimited amount for the 
purpose of making purchases in 
that market. In effect this is what 
has been done, but on a bilateral 
basis, with the United Kingdom 
extending similar privileges to 
Sweden. 

In the French Agreement credits 
are actually made available by 
both Governments, and _ these 
credits form the basis for the ac- 
counts on which drafts will be 
drawn to make payments. This. 
policy is in keeping with the tra- 
ditional British banking practice 
of extending loans through over- 
drafts, i.e., granting of a general 
credit on which the borrower can 
draw up to a certain limit. In 
most instances where credits were 
granted prior to the war, how- 
ever, they were for specific pur- 
poses or in the form of funds 
which could be transferred and 
used elsewhere. The distinction 
in these cases is that conversion 
cannot be guaranteed and the 
credits may be used for the whole 
range of products. 


It should not be expected that 
all of these countries are likely 
to have a net sterling accrual dur- 
ing the first year of operation. In 
the case of France, because of the 
general need for a great range 
of consumer and capital goods, it 
is expected that when account is 
taken in February 1946, the end of 
the period of operation, a substan- 
tial net franc balance will! be held 
by the United Kingdom. 


On the other hand, Sweden at 
the end of the first year will no 
doubt have accumulated substan- 
tial sterling balances inasmuch 
as the United Kingdom will be 
importing from that country iIn- 
creasing amounts of timber prod- 
ucts, wood pulp and iron ore, 
whereas the timing and scale of 
British exports are somewhat un- 
certain, particularly in those lines 
which Sweden primarily requires, 
i.e., coal, textiles, and steel prod- 
ucts. 

In the second year, or as Brit- 
ish industry regains its stride, 
Sweden may be expected to draw 
down the balances which have 
accumulated. This system clearly 
makes it possible to achieve bal- 
ance over a longer period of time 
removes the necessity for 
providing any settlement by the 
transfer of gold. The fact that 
the French Agreement does re- 
quire settlement at the end of the 
year does not alter the general 
conclusion, since these particular 
credit accounts are designed to 
absorb the financial transactions 
arising out of wartime financial 
claims which each holds against 
the other. Once these transac- 
tions have been completed, it may 
be expected that the Anglo- 
French Agreement, if continued, 
will be adapted to conform to the 
Swedish Agreement. ' 

Less needs to be said about the 
Anglo-Turkish Trade and Pay- 
ments Agreement of May 4, 1945, 
since it differs only slightly from 
the wartime arrangements be- 
tween the United Kingdom and 
the special-account countries. The 
Agreement itself deals mainly 
with the machinery for effecting 
payments between Turkey and 
the United Kingdom, and in con- 
trast to the European agreements 
previously analyzed it does not 
establish a fixed exchange rate 
nor provide for the mutual sup- 
port of sterling and Turkish 
pounds. The essential feature is 
that all payments to Turkey from 
the sterling area shall be made 
only through the approved 
Turkish Accounts, and all pay- 
ments made by Turkey to the 
area shall be from such accounts. 

Additional provisions are sim- | 
ilar to those in the Swedish and 
other agreements, iincluding pur- 
chsese of sterling-area currencies 
through the Bank of England, in- 
vestment of sterling and Turkish 
pounds only as agreed by the re- 
spective Central Bank, flexibility, . 
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contact and cooperation. The 
amount available for transfers 
outside the sterling area, how- 
ever, is definitely limited in the 
Turkish Agreement to 20% of the 
sterling received in payment of 
goods of Turkish origin sent to 
the United Kingdom, exvluding 
export proceeds reserved under 
the prewar Guaranties Agree- 
ment. Finally, the Bretton Woods 
adherence clause is inserted in 
the same fashion as in the other 
agreements. 


Agreements With Sterling 
Countries 

The Anglo-Egyptian Foreign 
Exchange Agreement of January, 
1945, and the subsequent Anglo- 
Iraqi Foreign Exchange Agree- 
ment are, as the name might sug- 
gest, on an entirely different 
basis than those previously dis- 
cussed. Both countries have been 
and remain members of _ the 
sterling-area system, but these 
agreements are devoted to re- 
defining their particular position 
as members. The terms of these 
arrangements are significant, how- 
ever, insofar as they may give 
some hint of the future arrange- 
ments with other sterling-area 
countries and the direction in 
which the area is moving to adapt 
itself to the new requirements of 
the transitional period. 


It has been brought out earlier 
that as far as is known no defi- 
nite long-run assurance has been 
given to any member of the area 
that non-sterling currencies would 
be provided from the pool in any 
particular amounts. The machin- 


TABLE 5.—Target for Searee Currency 


Category— 
*Visible imports 
Reserve margin - 
Invisible imports 


Special provision for noncurrent wheat imports 


Special provision for fertilizer iniports tif 


be arranged) —._--~- : 


Total 


Tctal in terms of United States dollars 


Total visible imports in terms of United States dollars 
United States in 


Exports of merchandise from the 
1937 in dollars__ 


*Exclusive of allowance for freight and insurance paid in sterling. 
tl dinar converted at $4.03. 


pound converted at $4.15. 


la both instances the reserve 
margin is designed to cover such 
contingencies as an average rise 
of price in scarce currency coun- 
tries of as much as 10%, errors 
and omissions in the programs, 
latitude for additional quantities 
of essential items, and unavail- 
ability of small items now sched- 
uled to come from nonscarce cur- 
recently sources. 

If developments occur which 


make the reserve inadequate both | 


Egypt and Iraq are allowed the 
right to claim an upward revision 
in the target. The most interest- 
ing of these reservations permits 
a request for revision in the event 
that major items presently sched- 
uled to come from nonscarce cur- 
rency countries are obtainable at 
a saving in cost of more than 10% 
from the scarce currency coun- 
tries. 

Furthermore, the target figure 
for Iraq is exclusive of the re- 
quirements of the oil companies 
and special provision is made that 
the necessary additional foreign 
exchange will be made good by 
the British Government. How- 
ever, in the event that the speci- 
fied goods cannot be obtained 
from the searce currency coun- 
tries or become available in non- 
scarce currency countries, the 
target figure will be reduced. In 
other words, any unspent balance 


ery through which such needs 
were met has been comparatively 
informal; all members’ under- 
standing that their demands 
should be held to the absolute 
minimum and in the event of 
excessive needs _ consultations 
would be held. Now, however, 
the United Kingdom has set a 
definite target or maximum 
amount of specified currencies 
that will be made available dur- 
ing the calendar year 1945, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, to 
Egypt and Iraq. 

Sterling currencies will con- 
tinue as in the past to be made 
avai'able on request, but all other 
currencies are separated into 
“difficult” or “scarce” currencies, 
and “easy” currencies. As de- 
fined, the scarce currencies con- 
sist of the United States dollar, 
Canadian dollar, Swedish crown, 
Swiss tranc and Portuguese 
escudo and it may be presumed 
that the easy currencies will in- 
clude among others the French 
franc, the Belgian franc and the 
Duich guilder. Although no limi- 
taticn has been placed on the 
amounts of the “easy” currencies 
that will be obtainable, there is 
the implied undertaking on the 
part of Egypt and Iraq to restrict 
their demands to amounts re- 
quired to meet real needs. 

The amount of scarce curren- 
cies that will be required has 
been computed on the basis of 
particular needs and according to 
certain assumptions with regard 
to sources of supply. The gen- 








eral distribution in terms of local 
currencies is set out in table 5. 


Requirements of Egypt and Iraq, 1945 


Egyptian Iragi 
requirements requirements 
(Egyptian pounds) (Iraqi dinars) 
: 7,489,000 3,202,500 
1,000,000 150,000 
1,578,000 150,000 
3,000,000 aioe 
they can 
Mogr 2,000,000 
. 15,067,000 3,502,500 
+62,528,050 
*31,079,350 


$14,115,075 
$12,906,075 


13,665,000 2,769,000 


+1 Egyptian 


will not become available for 
other types of purchases, but will 
represent a saving in foreign ex- 
change. 

It is apparent from table 6 that 
the amounts of hard or scarce 
currencies which will be provided 
are reasonably generous. When 
allowance is made for the higher 
price levels prevailing at present 
as compared with those before the 
war, the actual volume of imports 
permitted is somewhat reduced, 
but still exceeds that of 1938-39. 
In specifying the particular items 
which may be purchased from the 
scarce currency countries, it may 
be presumed that other products 
from these countries will be 
blocked out of that market for at 
least one year. 

To the extent that the items 
for which provision is made con- 
stitute the major share of com- 
modities previously sold in that 
market, the deleterious effects 
will be minor, although producers 
and exporters of those commodi- 
ties for which import permits will 
not be granted will be at a dis- 
advantage. This situation is very 
likely to affect new products and 


those which have experienced 
wartime expansion due to dislo- 
cations in normal channels or 
sources of supply, probably more 
than oid products. 


TABLE 6.—Imports into Egypt and Iraq from Searce Currency Sources, 1938 


Sources— 
United States __- 
Carada i 
Switzerland 
Portugal - 


Total, 
Total, 


scarce currences____ 
all countries____ 


United States pereentage of total: 
From. scarce. currency countries 
From all countries_____ se 


. Target for visible imports in regular program _.__- 7,489,000,000 


*Vatued at only 545 dinars. 


Egyptian imports 

(Egyptian pounds) 
vs 2,456,000 

‘a 51,000 

at 597,000 


Iraqi imports 
(Iraqi dinars) 
688,000 

1,000 
31,000 


99,000 


33,000 
” 531,000 





3,668,000 
36,804,000 


983,000 
9,361,000 





67% 
6.7 


86% 
9 


3,202,500,0090 


The Egyptian Agreement does 
not involve any drastic change in 
the procedure followed hereto- 
fore, but in negotiating the Iraqi 
Agreement it was necessary to 
alter existing practice for obvious 
reasons. Previously, a_ special 
dollar-pool arrangement was op- 
erated with Iraq under which 
United States dollars acquired by 
that counrty were specifically 
earmarked for its use in the fu- 
ture, but the new agreement 
specifies that this will no longer 
apply and that Iraq will conform 
to the general principles of the 
sterling area whereby all foreign 
exchange acquired by Iraq will 
be turned over to the general 
pool. The general opinion is that 
Iraq will be a net drawer on 
scarce currencies during 1945 and 
the rest of the sterling area will 
stand in the position of contribut- 
ing exchange. 

Both agreements make it plain 
that they are accepted without 
prejudice to the right of the gov- 
ernments of Iraq or Egypt to ad- 
here “to any such International 
Convention as that of Bretton 
Woods.”’ As “The Economist” has 
suggested, this statement “implies 
that the arrangements may not be 
ipso facto compatible with Bret- 
ton Woods.” 

Inasmuch as both are of 1 year’s 
duration, however, it may be as- 
sumed that they fall within the 
transitional-period limitations of 
the International Monetary Fund 
Agreement already’ discussed. 
Moreover, by inclusion of this 
provision it would appear that 
both countries are in sympathy 
with Bretton Woods and that their 
interest is directed toward its es- 
tablishment as a successful oper- 
ating institution. 

On the other hand, it may be 
significant that both agreements 
represent a new development in 
the sterling-area system which 
could become the pattern for a 
postwar sterling grouping, differ- 
ing from both the sterling bloc 
and the area, and supplemented 
by agreements similar to those 
reached with Sweden, Belgium, 
and France. It is altogether pos- 
sible that this will be the direction 
taken should a broader interna- 
tional monetary arrangement and 
similar programs not become ef- 
fective. 


U. S. and the Sterling Area 


The future of the sterling area 
is of vital interest to the United 
States. It is doubtful whether the 
existence of the sterling bloc be- 
fore the war appreciably ham- 
pered the international trade of 
this country, but the continuation 
of the wartime sterling-area sys- 
tem could be a significantly re- 
tarding influence. If it did not re- 
duce the total amount of export 
sales, it still would have injurious 
effects on specific groups and 
trades. Moreover, the direction 
ef trade would be materially al- 
tered. 

It is the consensus among those 
concerned with the promotion of 
world trade and international co- 
operation that the channels of 
commerce must be freed as soon 
as practicable, and that the meas- 
ures which tend to restrict trans- 
actions must be abandoned. Ob- 
viously the realization of this ob- 
jective will mean the disappear- 
ance of the sterling-area exchange 
control system. 

Apart from the important indi- 
rect influence exerted on our 
trade by sterling-area_ transac- 
tions with other countries, the 
United States has a direct inter- 
est in the restoration of conditions 
which will permit the flow of ex- 
ports to the countries within the 
area. The acompanying tables em- 
phasize the magnitude of the ster- 
ling countries as markets for the 
products of the United States. In 
1937, exports from the United 
States to these countries consti- 
tuted approximately 24% of all 
exports from this country. If Can- 
ada—an Empire but nonsterting 
country—is included, the percent- 





age rises to nearly 40%. 
On the same basis, imports into 


the United States from sterling 
countries in 1937 constituted 23% 
of our total imports, or 32% is 
Canada is included. Furthermore, 
the excess of exports from the 
United States to the sterling 
countries was approximately 50%. 
of our total excesses, and approxi- 
mately 91% if Canada is added 
to the sterling countries. 

The inclusion of our trade with 
Canada in these percentages high- 
lights the significance of multi- 
lateral trade. In 1937 Canadian 
exports to British Empire coun- 
tries had a total value of approxi- 
mately 2% times that of Canadian 
imports from Empire countries, 
and these exports constituted 51% 
of all export trade from the Do- 
minion. Canadian imports from 
the United States in the same 
year, however, exceeded exports 
to this country by nearly $138,- 
000,000 or $130,000,000 less than 
the excess of exports from Canada 
to the British Empire. 


Thus, despite the fact that Can- 
ada is the only major Empire 
country not a member of the ster- 
ling bloc, its trade with that bloc 
and particularly with the United 
Kingdom is of major importance. 
The combined excess of exports 
to the sterling-bloc countries of 
the British Empire from _ the 
United States and Canada totaled 
more than $400,000,000 in 1937, 
and more than $580,000,000 to the 
United Kingdom alone. These fig- 
ures offer striking proof of the 
importance of trade with the 
United Kingdom, particularly 
when compared with the com- 
bined excess of exports to all 
countries which amounted to 
$445,000,000 in 1937. 


There is no question that the 
demand for products of the United 
States was raised during the war. 
As various countries have become 
acquainted with those products 
supplied through lend-lease, their 
desire to buy similar items in the 
postwar period has been accen- 
tuated. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether their purchasing 
power or supply of dollar ex- 
change has been increased in the 
same ratio. 


The situation is particularly 
prominent in the instance of the 
sterling area. The United States 
could undoubtedly increase its ex- 
ports to specific countries which 
have a dollar surplus, but if this 
were done at the expense of other 
countries to which the dollars 
had previously flowed in the pro- 
cess of multilateral clearing, the 
effect would merely be the substi- 
tution of one market for another. 
If this were the case in the ster- 
ling area, the United Kingdom 
undoubtedly would be the coun- 
try to which our exports would 
decline. 


The interest of the United 
States in the sterling area can- 
not, therefore, be separated from 
the necessarily wider interest in 
the future of total world trade 
and in the restoration of unre- 
stricted multilateral clearing. But, 
more narrowly considered the 
problem of the sterling area may 
be reduced to the problem, of the 
United Kingdom. Once those eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties 
which currently compel exchange 
controls and restrictions on im- 
ports have been overcome, the 
United Kingdom will be able to 
stabilize its position. Under such 
circumstances the _ sterling-area 
system would be obsolete and un- 
necessary. In the long run, the 
only permanent solution to ster- 
ling-area trade and exchange 
controls will be a substantial im- 
provement in the British balance 
of payments.10 


Conclusion 


The most important fact which 
emerges from this survey is that 
the future of the sterling system, 
including the form which that 
system may assume, ultimately 
depends upon the future of ster- 


10 The factors involved in acieving this 
improvement are discussed in detail in 
“British Postwar Balance of International 
Payments, Foreign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 
25, 1945. 





ling itself... As yet there is no 
evidence that the sterling system 
has become an objective of per- 
manent British policy, nor that its 
retention in anything resembling 
its present form is being sought. 
Both before and during the war 
its form has been determined by 
the interplay of various economic 
forces, and there is little reason 
to doubt that this same interplay 
will have an important bearing 
upon its future. 

As a system it is only as per- 
manent as the many invisible ties 
which have bound it together in 
the past or the new ties which 
may emerge. This survey has at- 
tempted to show that a sterling 
system need not be restrictive or 
discriminatory in principle or 
practice, but that under a given 
set of circumstances where ster- 
ling itself becomes inconvertible, 
or convertible only with great dif- 
ficulty, there is almost certain to 
be restrictiveness and some form 
of discriminatory treatment. 

To attack a sterling system and 
demand its abandonment on the 
ground that it is discriminatory 
against particular trade move- 
ments without at the same time 
offering an alternative approach 
which will be successful is to con- 
fuse effect and cause. Unless 
sterling returns to its prewar 
status of convertibilitv, by what- 
ever means this result is achieved, 
some type of sterling system is 
almost inevitable. The task sys- 
tem similar to the sterling area 
is of those who are opposed to a 
sterling to take the steps neces- 
sary to insure the complete con- 
vertibility of sterling. Dissolu- 
tion of the sterling area as such 
would not solve the problem or 
automatically bring about an ex- 
pansion in the total volume of ex- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Future of the 
Sterling Area 


(Continued from page 27) 
ports from the United States. 
What one producer might gain 
another would lose as the direc- 
tion of export trade shifted. 

Whether any regional economic 
association is compatible with and 
permissible under the Bretton 
Woods arrangements is a question 
outside the scope of this survey. 
The agitation for such a regional 


association within which mem-! 


bers would cooperate to follow 
uniform policies of full employ- 
ment and expansion has been 
largely ignored in. this survey, 
but the small allocation of space 
should not be assumed to indicate 
that this view is insignificant. 

Indeed, it may well be that as 
time passes it will assume greater 
and greater importance, and that 
a failure in reestablishing a mul- 
tilateral system will not result in 
bilateralization, but in the forma- 
tion of regional systems. The at- 
titude of the United States, how- 
ever, favors as rapid a return to 
multilateralism as is _ possible. 
There is no tendency to make 
light of the task which will entail 
or to assume that “rapidly” 
means “immediately.”” When one 
considers that the many wartime 
dislocations and associated diffi- 
culties must be adjusted in addi- 
tion to those which are inherited 
from the prewar decade, the time 
element involved takes its proper 
place. 

The real point at issue is not 
whether multilateralism or re- 
gionalism is the better policy; it 
is nut whether the sterling system 

' is or is not restrictive and discrim- 
inatory. The issue is whether the 
conditions essential to the success- 
ful operation of a multilateral sys- 
tem can be made effective. If they 
can, then the justification for any 
restrictive regional grouping dis- 
appears. Thus, the solution to the 
broader international problem of 
restoring an economic environ- 
ment within which these condi- 
tions are active is the solution to 
the sterling problem. 


McDonald-Moore 
Admits Miller, Chapel 


DETROIT, MICH. — McDonald- 
Moore & Co., Penabscot Building, 
members of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change, announce the admission 
of Don W. Miller and Harold R. 
Chapel as general partners. Mil- 
ler, a past President of the Secu- 
yities Traders Association of De- 
troit & Michigan, Inc., joined the 
company in 1934. He will continue 
in charge of the Corporate and 
Real Estate Securities Depart- 
ment. Chapel, who recently re- 
signed as a partner of Crouse, 
Bennett, Smith & Co., will be in 
charge of the Municipal Bond De- 
partment. He is the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Traders Association, 
and is a former president of the 
Bond Club of Detroit, a former 
Chairman of the Michigan Group 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, as well as the Municipal 
Advisory Council of Michigan. 
Other partners of the firm are 
Marry A. McDonald and William 
Moore. 





George J. Moriarty 


& Co. 
WEST ORANGE, N. J.—George 

J. Moriarty and Patrick J. Mori- 

arty have formed George J. Mori- 


arty & Co. with offices at 34 
Westminster Terrace to engage in 
the securities business. Mr. George 
+. Moriarty has been active as an 
individual dealer; Mr. Patrick J. 
Moriarty was with William J. 
Stelmack Corporation in the past. 
uo OO 


Now Proprietorship 
CLEVELAND, OHIO — W. F. 
Kurtz & Co., Union Commerce | 
Building, is now a proprietorship, 
with Wilbur F. Kurtz as sole 
proprietor. 


Should Congress Accept the Anglo-American Agreement? 


| (Contiaued from page 3 

| cials to the question-and-answer 
|method of presenting a story to 
|some extent has displaced cross- 
word puzzles as an indoor sport. 
The trouble is that questions-and- 
answers from such a source al- 
ways have the answers pointing in 
a single direction. 

In an effort tu clear his own 
mind the writer has set down 
various questions which have sug- 
gested themselves upon the pub- 
lication of the Anglo-American 
Agreement and has attempted to 
indicate such considerations as 
seem pertinent to the questions. As 
the reader will note, the answers do 
not all point one way, which may 
be a disappointment to those who 
alt along have known whether 
they are for or against the pro- 
gram now under consideration. 
Nor do we have all the answers. 
For those who have not made up 
their minds, perhaps the publica- 
tion of the following will serve a 
useful purpose. 


Is It a “Hard Bargain” or “Un- 
exampled Generosity”? 

From the American standpoint, 
it is most certainly unexampled 
gencrosity. Who can cite any 
equally generous offer by any na- 
tion at any time? Is there any- 
thins in British financial history 
that will match this proposition 
in generosity? Obviously not. 

If we grant the British thesis 
that the United Kingdom is en- 
titled to postwar prolongation of 
gifts from America in the form 
of ‘“lend-lease” in as _ large 
amounts and for as long a period 
as the British themselves deem 
desirable, then any provision for 
payment of interest and amortiza- 
tion and any collateral trade con- 
ditions do constitute a “hard 
bargain.” However, the British in- 
sistence on this viewpoint does 
not convince Americans of its cor- 
rectness. 


Do the Generous Conditions of the 
Loan Form a Precedent for 
Other Countries? 


We are told not. but it is hard 
to imagine that other countries 
like Russia and China will not 
seek to benefit by the new loan 
eonditions here established. If 
the negotiators wanted in this loan 
to give concrete expression to a 
desire to help the British because 
blood is thicker than water, it may 
turn out that they did so only 
at the cost of later making large 
concessions to other countries. 


Are Our Motives Unselfish? 


Ceitainly a great many Ameri- 
can supporters of the $3,750,000,- 
009 portion of the loan, and to 
some extent perhaps all, are moti- 
vated by sympathy for Britain’s 
position as they see it. Yet basic- 
ally, the motives of America in 
grauting this loan are selfish. The 
widespread support for it in busi- 
ness circles has its roots in the 
fact that individual businesses 
will get orders from Britain as a 
result of the loan. The same mo- 
tive applies to most agricultural 
and labor supporters of the loan. 
What it boils down to is that for a 
brief period of a year or two ex- 
ports from this country will be 
expanded, thanks to the loan, fi- 
nanced by the dollars of the Amer- 
ican Government. Thus, the loan 
is a subsidy to American export 
interests. Even if convinced that 
in the end the loan will not be 
repuid, such interests seem will- 
ing to go ahead with it, on the 
theory that the immediate bene- 
fits they derive will outweigh 
their share of any ultimate na- 
tional loss on the loan. These 
same groups doubtless will stand 
firmly in the way of any relax- 
ation of American import bar- 
riers that may be required to pay 
off the loan in full during the 
years to come. ; 

The same American motives are 
behind the insistence that, along 





| with the loan, the British agree 


to our method of conducting in- 
ternational trade on a multilat- 





era. “free for all’ basis, a condi- 
tion which the British regard as 
especially “hard.” . 


What Benefits for the United 
States Does the Agreement 
Hold? 


While it may be doubted that 
the multilateral trade system 
which the U.S.A. seeks to restore 
possesses quite all the advantages 
proclaimed or assumed for it, in 
view of the fact that the majority 
of Americans want that sort of 
trace system and are willing to 
pay to get it, the Anglo-American 
Agreement does advance the 
chances of bringing this about. 
The agreement does not of itself 
bring this about, but at least the 
British have formally agreed to 
discuss the subject in an inter- 
national conference. This is to the 
goo.l from the American stand- 
point. 

(It should be noted in this con- 
nection, however, that the Final 
Act of the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence of 1944, to which the UK was 
a signatory, in a separate resolu- 
tion recommends to all the par- 
ticimating governments that they 
“seck ... to reach agreement as 
soon as possible” to reduce ob- 
stacles to international trade and 
promote mutually advantageous 
commerce. Britain now agrees to 
participate in the conference 
which was foreshadowed at BW. 
Moreover, in carrying out the de- 
mobilization of trade barriers and 
preferences, Britain will be no 
more than redeeming pledges 
given in the Atlantic Charter and 
the master Lend-Lease agree- 
ment. ) 


To the extent that future ac- 
quisitions of sterling balances by 
Americans and others are—com- 
mencing for Americans on the ef- 
fective date of the loan and for 
others not later than a year from 
then — made freely convertible 
into any other currencies, the 
United States like others stands 
to benefit. Thus will be abolished 
the sterling-area “dollar pool.” 
(The agreement provides for ex- 
ceptions to this relaxation of 
present controls.) This British 
undertaking is regarded as a con- 
siderable concession by the Brit- 
ish and from that point of view a 
corresponding gain by the U.S.A. 
(The freeing from exchange con- 
trol of the proceeds of current 
transactions is subject, however, 
to the restraints of British import 
conirols, the agreement specifies. 
Import controls necessarily will 
continue in Britain for an in- 
definite period.) 

The loan of course will stimu- 
late employment and exports un- 
til the money is used up. Those 
who directly profit from such em- 
ployment and exports will benefit 
temporarily. If the goal of reduced 
trade barriers is achieved, these 
groups will receive longer-run 
benefits as well. 


Is Britain’s Ratification of Bretton 
Woods a Quid Pro Quo? 


Was Britain’s ratification of 
BW part compensation for its 
signing the financial agreement? 
There is no doubt that the British 
played their BW card with this 
in mind. In doing so they took 
advantage of the strong desire on 
the part of the Administration to 
see BW set soon. Yet BW offers 
to Britain more advantages than 
it does to the U.S.A., inasmuch as 
Britain is a borrowing country. 
From the American viewpoint, 
eonsidering the considerable 
strain of British ancestry in the 
Fund and Bank agreements, it 
seems to be stretching the point 
to claim that British ratification 
of BW is recompense to the U.S.A. 
for the loan and financial settle- 
ment of war claims. 

In a statement to the “Chron- 
ic!»’’ of December 13, Represen- 
tative Kunkel of Pa., states that 
under BW the British were al- 
reac'y morally committed to the 
Fund and the Bank as well as to 
ending the sterling area’s dollar 
pool. Mr, Kunkel states that he 


predicted the British would use 
their ratification of BW as a bar- 
gaining tool, and he now predicts 
that they will use “the advantages 
of indefiniteness” as to their fu- 
ture trade policies — this loan 
agreement not committing them— 
as 2 weapon to secure additional 
concessions from us. 


However, those Americans who 
pleae the greatest store in BW 
and what it stands for were doubt- 
less willing to pay a price be- 
yond what concessions the Ameri- 
can delegates made at BW, for 
the sake of seeing BW now 
launehed. From the standpoint of 
these Americans, perhaps, Brit- 
ain’s belated ratification of BW 
along with the financial agree- 
rmenit is a quid pro quo. The 
British cannot but haVe known ot 
this viewvoint in Washington. Re- 
poriing the Parliamentary debate 
of Dec. 12, the New York “Times” 
said: “. . . both critics and sup- 
porters of the Government re- 
garded the acceptance of BW and 
the American trade policy objec- 
tives as great concessions to the 
United States.’”’ While one can see 
why the British regard these as 
concessions to the United States, 
it is difficult to see how it could 
be maintained that those conces- 
sions constitute a quid pro quo for 
the loan. 


Wiil the Loan Assure the Success 
of Bretton Woods? 

Certainly without something 
like the contemplated substantial 
aid to sterling, the BW monetary 
program would not be a success. 
If those who say this loan is not 
enough for Britain’s needs are 
right, then the loan is not enough 
to assure the lasting success of the 
international Fund. It probably 
will be some years before this 
question can be answered with 
cevtainty. According to one Lon- 
don observer, some of the more 
cynical Laborites believe that, if 
Labor is confirmed in power at 
the election expected by 1950, it 
will then abrogate BW on the 
grounds that the end of exchange 
control will mean the end of So- 
cialism. (Cf. the comments of Paul 
Eirzig in the “Chronicle,” Dec. 13, 
1945, p. 2891, col. 4.) 


Are Not Britain and America a 


Military Unit? 


I'wice since 1917 this has been 
the case. Despite UNO, it would 
be imprudent to ignore the pos- 
sibility of history in this respect 
repeating itself. 

Each of the two world wars 
earlier wars that we would be 
justified in assuming that the next 
war in the age of the atom bomb 
and long-range projectiles will 
also be different. In such an at- 
tack it is quite possible that the 
British Isles will be simply 
skivped. But, in any war between 
the U.S.A. and another great 
power or powers, a neutral Brit- 
ain is not conceivable. For selfish 
reasons, Britain would join us in 
such a war. 

To the extent that the loan 
strengthens Britain militarily, it 
seems to fit into our requirements. 
How much of the loan will be dis- 
‘sipated in supporting an ephem- 
eral standard of living in Britain 
would require a painstaking study 
of its use by the British. There 
are no strings tied to the loan in 
this respect. 


Does the Agreement Make Good 
Will for Us in Britain? 


It seems to have done the oppo- 
site. “. . . We have been forced 
into a disastrous bargain.” (The 
New Statesman and _ Nation.) 
“American capitalism has driven 
a savage bargain.” (Tribune). “... 
A bitter pill. If the purpose of the 
American Congress... is... de- 
liberately to wound and afflict 
the British people, it has certainly 
succeeded. it is aggravating to 
find that our reward for losing a 
quarter of our national wealth 
[sic]. in the common cause is to 
pay tribute for half.a century to 








since 1914 was so different from ; 





those who have been enriched by 
the war.’ (Economist.) UK is 
treated by the U.S.A. “as a de- 
feated enemy.” (Norman Smith, 
Laborite M.P.) “An hour of degra- 
daiion.” (Lord Woolton.) 

One might cite dozens of com- 
mets similar to the above. These 
are not the comments of a nation 
from whom we are trying to col- 
lect war debts, as during the 
1920s. Indeed, the “savage bar- 
gain” alluded to in one sweep 
wipes away some $29 billions of 
Lend-Lease obligations, offset ac- 
cording to a reputedly very loose 
system of bookkeeping by about 
$4.2 billions of reciprocal Lend- 
Lease, and reputedly settles for 
suiplus American war property at 
a few cents on the dollar. They 
are actually the comments of a 
nation about to receive the most 
generous international loan of 
which there is any record. If the 
British take our money now with 
a snarl, how will they act when 
they face the first payment date 
six years from now, or the tenth, 
twentieth or fiftieth payment 
date? And what will an attitude 
of this sort at such times add to 
mutual good will? 


Is Britain’s Sarcasm Put On? 


At least one British writer has 
reported that the criticism of the 
loan agreement in Parliament has 
not been unwelcome to the Brit- 
ish Government, on the theory 
that it may help put the loan 
across in Congress. The reasoning 
is that anything the British re- 
gard as a “hard bargain” must be 
correspondingly to the advantage 
of the U.S.A. No doubt it will 
have that effect here. In fact, Brit- 
ish opposition has already been 
cited here by proponents of the 
loan in just this way. 


Do We “Owe” Britain Our Help? 


The British of course say we do. 
They say they are “entitled” to 
our aid, and this in the form of a 
gift. The American negotiators, 
who during the negotiations kept 
in close touch with American 
ovinion, especially as it is re- 
flected in Congress, evidently con- 
cluded that this country does not 
agree that we owe Britain a gift 
of more than the cancelled Lend- 
Lease and the surplus-property 
settlement; unless the _  loan’s 
waiver clauses be regarded as a 
gift. Yet, if as seems likely the, 
loan is approved by Congress, it» 
may be taken to constitute an ad- 
mission that we owe Britain this 
heip, even if Britain proves un- 
able to pay it all back. 

If it be conceded that we owe 
Britain our help, just how can 
tnat be measured? Some Ameri- 
cans feel that our debt is im- 
mewvsurable, because the British 
savec us from Nazi attack. That 
Britain finally accepted the Nazi 
challenge was because Britain 
finally saw itself endangered and 
not out of a desire to protect the 
U.S.A. None the less, the British 
action, most Americans will grant, 
was to the interest of this coun- 
try. 

Underlying the “we owe it to 
Britain” reasoning may be the 
feeling that a strong Britain will 
constitute an outpost for Ameri- 
can interests across the Atlantic. 
From the military standpoint, the 
atom bomb raises the question of 
whether Britain, however strong, 
can any longer be a fortress. 


Shovld We Be Moved by the 
British “Equality of Sacrifice” 
Argument? 


Because we paid attention to 
this argument for Lend-Lease 
during the war is no reason why 
we should continue to do so after 
the war. It is true that the effects 
of war continue long after tne 
fighting ceases. But to adopt the 
British argument at this time is 
to open ourselves to unforeseeable 
consequences. Where should we 
dra the line? Would we not, in 
accepting this argument, open 
ourselves to having to accept the. 
same one from China, on the 
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grounds that China was in the war | 


opinion by a handful of officials, 


with Japan in 1937 and fougnt/| utilizing the vast resources of the 


continuously thereafter? So long 
as our standard of living is 
higher than that of the Chinese, 
would there be equality of sacri- 
fice? Even Britain, it might be 
so argued, owes it to China to 
share what it has. 

The British argument that 
Britain was in the war with the 
aggressors earlier than we, and 
fought harder, does not appeal to 
Americans. We might argue that 
aggression Would have  bren 
checked, had the British, after 
having urged this country in 1931 
to take a firm stand against Japan, 
not backed away and left Secre- 
tary of State Stimson holding the 
bag. That the British now again 
hold an Empire in Asia in the 
last analysis is due solely to 
Amcrican sacrifices. 

The story was quite different 
before Pearl Harbor, when for 
years Britain and China labored 
to get us to join their war. Had 
we not done so, where would 
Britain and China be today? At 
what point will they ever say: 
“‘Now you have done enough; your 
sacrifice equals ours’? 


Is Too Much Being Promised? 


The official statements on the 
significance of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can egreement may seem to prom- 
ise more than it is safe to do. Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes states: “It 
is not a gift or a grant. It is a 
loan with interest. In addition to 
repayment [is this assured?] the 
Untied States receives benefits in 
the revision of trade policies. .. .” 
The Truman- Attlee statement, 
after citing the purposes of the 
recent negotiations, including 
“long range commercial policies in 
the broad sense,” states that “the 
discussions have been successful.” 
The separate joint statement on 
commercial policy, however, 
makes it clear that the British 
Government agrees only to take 
the American trade proposals “as 
a besis for international discus- 
sion” The UK will “use its best 
endeavors to bring such discus- 
sions to a successful conclusion”’; 
but this may turn out to mean 
much or little. 


There is risk of later disappoint- 
ment in overselling the British 
financial agreement, just as there 
is risk in the BW program for the 
same reason. According to an edi- 
torial in’ the Cleveland “Plain 
Dealer” of Dec. 6, “‘a good deal of 
evidence is coming to light to sup- 
port the belief that the BW pro- 


ministration, in its zeal to get the 
necessary legislation through 
Congress, created the impression 
that by this means a large part of 
the foreign loan issue would be 
permanently resolved.’ This 
might be true of the statement by 
the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau when he said: 
“The Bretton Woods proposals, 


when adopted, will provide all of | 


the essential elements of stability 
{of foreign exchanges].” 


Is the Agreement Being Frankly 
Presented to the American 
Public? 


The fact that the Government 
has seen fit to organize a consid- 
erable propaganda to put the Brit- 
ish financial agreement across 
leads one to read with caution the 
arguments it is putting forth. Ac- 
cording to the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal,” a Government survey made 
before the loan agreement was 
announced showed that about 
79% of the American people were 
then against a large credit for 
Britain. 

The propaganda campaign al- 
ready under way is similar to that 
which the Government conducted 
on the BW program and other 
projects. The policy makers are 
convinced that this is a proper 
course for the Government to fol- 
low, that it is in a good cause, in 
the best national interest, and for 
the good of all. Their sincerity is 
not to be questioned. Yet one can- 
not view with undiluted comfort 


the precedents which are being‘ 
set in the moulding of puw:-c thesis, see for example Mr. Philip 





| abroad 
| well let the British have a liberal 
| portion thereof. 

posals were oversold, that the Ad- | 

| Is the $4.4 Billion Loan Burdn- 





Government. 

Naturally, since the Government 
now has undertaken the task of 
selling the public on the loan one 
should expect to find in the offi- 
cial propaganda only the loan’s 
virtues; all of the “pros” and none 
of the “cons.” Thus a six-year pe- 
riod of grace is described as a 


five-year period. The nominal 
2% interest rate is_ stressed, 
rather the the actual maximum 


interest rate of 162%. The gift 
contained in the interest rate is 
minimized by citing the overall 
cost of money to the U. S. Treas- 
ury, rather than the cost of long- 
term money; etc. 


Is the Loan Offer Accepted as a 

Loan in Good Faith? 

With the six-year period of 
grace before any repayment or in- 
terest begins and the wide escape 
clauses, there is no reason to 
question the good faith of the 
British in adhering to the letter 
of the contract. It is not the finan- 
cial commitment which bothers 
the British. It is the commercial 
policy conditions we are seeking 
to establish. 

There seems to be a consider- 
able body of opinion here and 
abroad that the escape clauses of 
the loan will be used, as the fol- 
lowing typical quotations indicate: 

A Britisher to the Associated 
Press in London: “We’ll live on 
the fat of the land for two years 
end then be worse off than we 
were before.” 

A British banker to the AP 
in London: “I suppose we should 
be grateful for a gift of $4,- 
030,000,000, for that’s what it 
will be.” 

A nationally-syndicated col- 
umnist: “. . we are handing 
the British a four billion dol- 
‘ar loan which everyone knows 
will not be paid back.” 


For reasons of American com- 
mercial policy alone, full repay- 
ment of this loan by the British 
will be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. American commercial! 
policy of recent decades has had 
the support of powerful groups 
in end out of the Government. 


| These same groups are support- 


ing not only this loan, but the 


broad program of lending and in- 
| vesting abroad. A good argument 


for this UK loan is that the U.S.A. 
is “hell bent” to pour dollars 
anyway, so we may as 


some to Us or to Britain? 
Ernest Lindley, a Washington 
columnist who generally reflects 
the official view, points out that 


| by wartime standards the finan- 


cial terms of the credit are in- 
consequential. “We gave several 
times that amount to keep Britain 
afloat and would do it again. . 
The credit is much smaller in 
amount and less generous in terms 
than we could afford to grant,— 
or would grant without negotia- 
tion if Britain were in desperate 
struits.”” Lindley points out, how- 
ever, that this is not the case. 
“Britain is coming out of the war 
with a substantial portion of her 
prewar overseas investments... 
British assets abroad are several 
times the amount of the proposed 
American credit.” In other words, 
“it is absurd for the British to re- 
gard the terms of this credit as 
burdensome.” 


The fact is thet wartime stand- 
ards do not carry over very long 
into peacetime. They seem to be 
carcying over much more notice- 
ably in Britain than here, so much 
so that Americans are wondering 
whether the war has not left the 
British with too great a desire for 
American protection and support. 

One must conclude that the $4.4 
billion loan is an unsupportable 
burden for neither party. 


Isn't the Alternative to This Loan 
More Economic Blocs and Re- 
duced Trade? 


Kor a good statement of this 
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Market Gives Indications of Pri- 
mary Distribution. Some More 
Strong Days Probable Before Phase 
Is Completed. But Liquid State Now 


Policy Recommended. 
> 
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The first few days of 1946 
added little to the market, 
that might indicate the im- 
mediate trend. The liquor 
stocks behaved like New 
Year’s eve; the rest like the 
morning after. And as most 
people aren’t long of the 
liquors the move caused a lot 
of talk, most of it envious, but 


little else. 
* 


x 
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Three weeks have passed 
since the market made its 
high of 195.82 on December 
11. From that level the de- 
cline carried it down to 189.07 
on Dec. 21, the low point for 
that day however was 187.51. 
For purposes of technical cal- 
culation it is the low point 
rather than the close which 
is important. It is this low 
point which will now have to 
stand up as a level that will 
hold any future declines if 
subsequent rallies mean any- 


of 190.87 was seen. The fol- 
lowing day they managed to 
better it again, this time the 
close was 193.45. By Dec. 27 
the industrials were up to 
193.89 and the bearishness of 
the previous market days was 
almost completely dispelled. 
But while all this was going 
on H was interesting to note 
that the rally had taken 
stocks to just under a range, 
the low point of which was 
about 193 and the high just 
under 196. So far all the pre- 
ceding rallies were unim- 
portant except that they 
showed an ability to advance 
to a previous obstacle. As the 
industrials got into that 193- 
196 range they gradually as- 
sumed a different character- 
istic. The spirit of buying, 
present on the first advance 
to the old highs, was no long- 
er present. Instead of tape 
performance there came a lot 
of talk. Talk in itself, particu- 
larly where the market is con- 
cerned, is always plentiful, 
though unfortunately, it is 
seldom profitable. But in this 
case talk was merely confus- 
ing. For even if it persisted 
in being bullish, the market 
didn’t confirm it. It was an- 
other case of, ‘“‘What you’re 
doing speaks so loudly, I can't 
hear what you're saying.” 
The quotation is probably in- 
correct, but the analogy is 
not. 





thing. 
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After breaking down prices 
rallied. On Dec. 22 the high 





D. Reed in the “Chronicle” 
Dec. 20, 1945. Perhaps a less ex- 
treme form of this question would 
be better: Isn’t the alternative 
continued economic blocs and re- 
pressed trade? 

As pointed out under another 
heacing in this article, the British 
do not seem to agree that the 
volume of trade—their trade—will 
be increased by reverting to the 


of | 


* * * 
| Added all up it showed that 
the market was _ building 


‘either a new base from which 


it could again attack the old 
highs, or—and the or in this 
ease is highly important—it 
was ready to retreat and was 
merely going through some 


preliminary gyrations as part 
‘of a distributive phase before 


it started a real: decline. 

The action of the rails dur- 
ing this period was equally 
significant. It’s true that they 








multiJateral system. Rather the 
opposite. Assuming, however, that 


didn’t make any new lows on 





the multilateral system will jus- 
tify the American rather than the 
British expectations, cannot this 
end be achieved by some alterna- 
tive method? 

Underlying the whole range of 
financial programs, including BW. 
Export-Import Bank, the making 
of additional foreign loans by 
Congress, and the encouragement 
of private capital investment 
abroad, is the thought that we 
must lend foreign countries the 
dollars with which to buy all ‘the 
goods we would like to sell them. 
Whet this question really boils 
dov.n to is whether, in the light 
of the unlikelihood of our ever 
getting all these dollars back 
again, the temporary benefits to 
American business are worth the 
long-run losses of money and de- 
pletion of our natural resources 
invoived. Some of these losses 
could be avoided by an alterna- 
tive method of supplying the out- 
side world with dollars: the pur- 
chase of large amounts of foreign 
raw materials for stockpiling. 


There seems to be a misconvicep- 
tion that the loan will “enable the 
UK to return to its traditional 
policy of multilateral trading 
from which it was forced to de- 
part due to the exigencies of the 
wa.’ (Wilbert Ward, as revorted 
in the “Chronicle” of Dec. 20.) By 
may Britishers and some Ameri- 
cans it is being said that the loon 
is not large enough to enable the 





British to follow the course we 
(Continued on page 30) 


Dec. 21 when the industrials 


‘made theirs. But at the same 
‘time neither did they attempt 
to penetrate old highs which 
‘the. companion averages 
'seemed to be trying. On the 


contrary since Dec. 8 when 
they made a high of 64.89 
each succeeding high became 
lower though lows held at 
about the 62 figure. This in- 
dicated that buyers were no 
longer chasing stocks, though 
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they were willing to take 
them on declines. 
ry 3 

The danger in such a condi- 
tion is in. the _ possibility 
that enough people will also 
refuse to chase them. Ordi- 
narily this should lead to 
nothing more serious than a 
stalemate — a dullness. But 
there are too many people in 
the market now hungry for 
profits to follow a course of 
patience. If the public begins 
to suspect that the rally is 
delayed it will become sellers. 
If it sells I doubt if there will 
be enough buyers at the re- 
cent lows ready to absorb of- 
ferings. The result is obvious. 
6 cd oo 


Broadly speaking there are 
many indications that the in- 
dustrials have built, or are - 
building, what technicians 
call ‘“‘a head and shoulders.” 
The first shoulder took all of 
November. The head, or peak 
was the high in December, 
and the second shoulder is 
now in the process of build- 
ing. This sort of market for- 
mation isn’t completed in a 
week or a month. We will see 
more strong and weak days 
before distribution is com- 
pleted and the break comes. 
But with the above being 
more than a possibility I see 
no reason to advise readers 
that everything is wonderful 
and that additional buying is 
in order. 


“¢ 
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Last week, and the week 
before, it was suggested here 
that long positions be liquid- 
ated at specific levels. By this 
time it should have been ac- 
complished. I now advise a 
cash position until the market 
clarifies the outlook. 


More next Thursday 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented ag 
those of the author only.] 
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Should Congress Accept the 


(Continued from page 29) . 


wart .There is @ vesy ~-- -... .-Olp 
in Britain which does not want to 
follow that course in any case. 
Can it be said of Britannia that “a 
woman convinced against her will, 
is of the same opinion still”? 


Moreover, it is incorrect to say 
that the multilateral svstem pre- 
vailed in Britain until the war. 
(Cf. on this point Senator Chap- 
man Revercomb’s article, “Britain 
Must Be Generous, Too,” in Na- 
tion’s Business, Jan. 1946.) 


Is There an Alternative Course? 


If we do nothing and leave the 
British to struggle along as best 
they can. we will make sure that 
we ere disliked fn the UK. How- 
ever, the fact that we have of- 
fered the British the settlement 
here under discussion has cer- 
tainly not resulted in any evi- 
dence of good will toward us from 
the British. Rather the reverse. 
The only result of our doing noth- 
ing for the British meriting our 
study is how we would get along in 
the kind of world such a decision 
would make certain: a world of 
areas and blocs. This decision 
America has already answered. 
We ask for a multilateral system. 
To abandon the British now to 





their own devices would certainly 
doom the BW program before ever 
it is launched. 

Are there any other alternatives 
before us? Mr. Jesse Jones says: | 
“If we must continue to help the. 
British temporarily, let’s do it by | 
selling them our agricultural | 
products .. . on easy credit until 
the world gets more settled and 
we can see our own way a little 
better, and let’s see what we are 
to get in return.” While there is 
much sense in this suggestion, that 
course would leave a cloud of un- 
certainty hanging over the pros- 
ject for the pound sterling, 
*vhereas the large credit for the 
present at least bans such a cloud. 

The trouble with any alterna- 
tive course now is that it comes 
too iate. Just as the administra- 
tive branch of the country can 
lead the nation to the certain 
brink of war by the conduct of 
foreign policy, so it can maneu- 
ver financial negotiations to such 
a degree of finality as to leave 
Congress little choice but to sign 
on the dotted line. This has been 
demonstrated more than once in 
recent years. 


Should the Money for Britain Be 
Raised from Private Inves- 
tors? 

Several members of the Con- 
gress have suggested that a loan 
to Britain be confined to money 
raised for the purpose from pri- 
vate bond buyers. If this were to 
be attempted on the basis of the 
amount and terms set down in 
the Anglo-American agreement of 
Dec. 6, the attempt would be a 
fiasco, because private investors 
would not be interested in bonds 
with such terms and _ escape 
clauses. Even were there no es- 
cade clauses, a British bond issue 
of such large dimensions and such 
low interest would require a tre- 
mendous selling effort. One need 
only reflect on the vast organiza- 
tion which has been required to 
sell Treasury war bonds. 

An alternative method of rais- 
ing the money would be for the 
U. S. Treasury to put on a special 
drive, offering its own securities 
to the public. Even such a bond 
selling campaign would require 
much more effort than one de- 
signed to raise money for domes- 
tic purposes. 

In short, whether the attempt 
should be made to raise the $3,- 
750,000,000 of new money for 

ritain from private investors de- 
pencs on how serious we are in 
wanting Britain to get this help. 





‘vill the Agreement Result in 
Permanently Expanded World 
Trade? 


While the loan will result in a 
large temporary outflow of goods 
and services from the U.S.A., 
there seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to whether the adop- 
tion of the American commercial! 
policy involving elimination of 
discrimination and various trade 
barriers would result in increased 
prosperity for all. The London 
Economist, according to cabled re- 
ports, argues hotly that it will not. 


Does the Agreement Bind the 
British to Our Trade Phi- 
losophy? 

Following the announcement of 
the Dec. 6 agreement, a London 
correspondent of the N. Y. Times 
reported that the British felt they 
had had some success in toning 
down the demands of the United 
States for an end to empire pref- 
erence and a scaling down of the 
“sterling debt.” The correspondent 
added: “On both points, however, 
the British Government has made 
it clear that no specific commit- 
ments were made in the present 
agreement.” 

It is clear from the letter of 
the agreement that the answer to 
the above question is “no.” Prob- 
ably it was politically impossible 
for the British negotiators to so 
bind themselves. In any event, 
they make no hard and fast com- 
mitment on this point, although 
they undertake to do their best 
to bring about the system Ameri- 
can public opinion is demanding. 
We cannot assurse that with the 
loan and financial settlement we 
have cleared the way for the un- 
impeded entry of American goods 
into the British Empire. Even after 
after the dollar pool is ended, 
there are still the matters of for- 
eign-trade licensing and empire 
preference. 

Almost coinciding with the an- 
nouncement of the financial agree- 
ment came the British order lim- 
iting the Pan American Airways 


to. two flights a week to London, | the American loan, and would still 


because of the new low fares an- 
nounced by the company. Much 
as the British desire American 
support at this time, they clearly 
do not regard their position as so 
weak as to require the subordina- 
tion of their policies to ours willy 
nilly. 

The evidences of lack of British 
commitment to our professed 
trade views must necessarily be 
disappointing to those who re- 
garded a loan to Britain as a 
financial means to a trade end. 
Even so outstanding an advocate 
of financial aid, indeed of a gift, to 
Britain as Mr. Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich put the trade objective first 
when he said (“Chronicle,’ Dec. 
13, 1945, p. 2890): “The aid we ex- 
tend should be contingent upon 
the adoption of measures on her 
part to bring about full participa- 
tion in such a system.” 

The London Economist in an 
edivorial on the Anglo-American 
agreement very persuasively ar- 
gues the British view on state 
trading and empire preference. 
After giving vent to its anger at 
the prospect of commitment to the 
American trade philosophy, the 
weekly observes: “Beggars cannot 
be choosers. But they can, by long 
tradition, put a curse on the am- 
bitions of the rich.” 

The New Statesman and Nation 
ends an editorial thus: “The world, 
we would remind America, has 
always respected the merchant 


who evaded paying the pound of} 


flesh.” 

It is doubtful therefore that a 
shotgun wedding of British and 
American trade views will de- 
velop into a happy marriage. 


Does the Agreement Remove the 
Causes of Empire Preference? 

Of itself it does not. Various 
news and commentator articles on 
the agreement cite the 1922 Ford- 





Anglo-American Agreement? 


ney-McCumber Act as Britain’s 
reason for having adopted im- 
perial preference. 

To cite the Fordney-McCumber 
Act of 1922 as the cause of British 
empire preference is erroneous. 
After the Imperial Conference of 
1897 the UK gave notice of the 
termination of its trade treaties 
with Belgium and Germany. A 
year later it therefore became 
possible for empire preference to 
be introducd. This was done by 
Canada in 1898 and by other do- 
minions in subsequent years. The 
UK itself adopted such preference 
in 1919. 

Through the coming interna- 
tional trade conference tariffs and 
trade barriers may be reduced. 
But if reduction follows the 
American Trade Agreements pat- 
tern of matching concessions by 
this country with equivalent con- 
cessions by others, Britain may 
not be any better off, relatively, 
than before the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff. Unless we make greater 
tariff concessions than do the 
British, the latter may be justi- 
fied in citing “the transfer prob- 
lem” as a reason for not fulfilling 
the agreement just negotiated. 


Does Not the Loan Help Finance 
Socialism in Britain? 


Yes, it helps finance a socialist 
government. But then, we have 
helped and are helping other gov- 
ernments much more _ socialist 
than the British. In fact, when we 
buy Russian gold which we do 
not need, we help even a com- 
munist government. If we are go- 
ing to do business with only those 
countries having our poltical and 


economic system, we shall greatly 


reduce our contacts. 


Some argue that the loan will 
hely Britain speed up the process 
of socialism. It might be argued 
at least as eonvincingly that the 


| reverse is true, that the loan will 
|Sstave off socialization of private 


enterprise in Britain to some ex- 
tent. However, it is noteworthy 
that even in Britain there is a 
school of thought which opposes 


oppose it if it were made as a gift, 
because “through its psychological 
effect the loan will encourage 
idleness and inefficiency; through 
its material effect it will disguise 
for a while the consequences of 
idleress and inefficiency.” (As 
reported from London by Paul 
Einzig in the “Chronicle,” Dec. 13, 
1945, p. 2891.) 


Does Not This Loan Finance 
British Imperialism? 

Certainly, anything which 
strengthens’ Britain’s hand in 
carrying out whatever policies the 
British have. Some Americans 
think that we should withhold all 
aid from the British until they 
free their subject peoples, give up 
Hong Kong, withdraw from India, 
etc. Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
was quoted in the “Chronicle” of 
Nov. 22, 1945 as suggesting cer- 
tain political conditions which 
this country should insist upon be- 
fore making the loan to Britain. 
These conditions include the abo- 
lition of “slavery” among rubber 
plantations in British (and also 
Dutch and French colonies), and 
liberation of British colonies in 
and near the Caribbean Sea. It 
is most doubtful that we could im- 


pose these policies on the British 
merely by withholding the pres- 
ent loan. To do so would in any 
case Work counter to the purpose 
of helping maintain a strong na- 
tion in the British Isles, insofar as 

Britain draws strength from its 

Empire. 

Does the Loan in Part Help Pay 
Off Britain’s War Debts to 
Other Countries? 

Of course it does. But does not 
our recent loan to Finland help 


' 





that country pay reparations to 
Russia? The basic question is, do 
we want to help Britain? 


Will This Agreement Enable Brit- 
ain to Get Back on Its Feet? 


Of this there is no assurance. 
American businessmen in Britain 
and others have expressed doubt 
on this score. Much depends on 
Britain’s ability to snap out of 
its often antiquated ways of do- 
ing business. Also much depends 
on the markets which we are 
willing to make for British goods 
and services in this country and 
the competition which our goods 
and services give the _ British 
elsewhere. The American visitor 
in Britain gets the impression 
that the British have a very long 
way to go in readying themselves 
mentally for the economic strug- 
gle ahead. Certainly their attitude 
on the cancellation of Lend-Lease 
and on the new financial agree- 
ment gives the impression that 
they have grown used to a con- 
siderable measure of economic 
support from this side of the At- 
lantic. 

After. giving the British the 
benefit_of the doubt on this point, 
there is still the hard fact that 
Americans want to have their 
cake and eat it too. They want 
to help Britain generously, be- 
cause to do so will make export 
business here now; but do not 
ever want to make it possible for 
our debtors to pay us off with 
their goods and services. 


Will the UK Come to Us for More 
Help Later? 


Probably. If as seems likely in 
the long run this loan and settle- 
ment will not suffice to put the 
UK on its feet, the British will 
be back again someday looking 
for further help. One viewpoint, 
as stated to the “Chronicle” of 
Dee. 13 by Representative Fred- 
erick C. Smith of Ohio, is that 
other countries are “forcing” the 
United Sttaes “to underwrite their 
economies, not temporarily, but 
permaneéntly, and socialist econ- 
omies at that.” If Britain is fin- 
ished as a top-rank economic 
power, but in a position of top- 
rank political and military impor- 
tance, we may indeed be com- 
mitted to repeated support of “the 
UK. albeit on grounds which 
strike the American public as in 
their own interest. 


Is Great Britain Broke? 


Strangely missing from the cur- 
rent discussion is trustworthy in- 
formation on the UK’s creditor- 
debtor position. Perhaps the rea- 
son is that past propaganda on 
this subject has satisfied the 
American public on this score. 
Certainly the data heretofore pub- 
lished leave something to be de- 
sired. There is at least the suspic- 
ion that the British have over- 
stated their need. For example, 
after the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had informed Parlia- 
ment that the UK still had left 
more than half of its prewar for- 
eiga investments, Mr. Jack Wino- 
cour, British propagandist in 
Washington, informed a Washing- 
ton audience that only about a 
third of Britain’s prewar invest- 
ments remained. During the ne- 
gotiation of the Anglo-American 
agreement Lord Keynes admitted 
to an American negotiator that 
the original British request hac 
been higher than the British were 
now content to take. While on: 


cannot blame the British for such | 


tactics, they leave a question as 
to just what Britain’s needs really 
are. 


Sheuld British Holdings in the 
United States Be Liquidated 
Before the Loan Is Made? 


Britain still owns very consid- 
erable American assets in the 
form of securities and direct in- 


vestments. Naturally, the British 


want to hold on to those invest- | 


ments, because of the continuous 
income derived therefrom. That 
income will tend to facilitate 


las security for the loan. As the 
| agreement stands, no security is 
| contemplated. 


The principle of requiring se- 
curity for a loan was incorporated 
in the RFC loan made to Britain 
before the United States entered 
the war. Dollar securities then 
pledged are still in the American 
Government’s hands. When the 
RFC loan is all paid off, as will be 
mace possible by this new and 
'much larger loan, that security, 
| which has since greatly appreci- 
| ated in value, will~be released. 
|Senator Moore of Okla.. who 
states that the British have an 
equity of more than half a billion 
dolJars in that collateral, argues 
that it be liquidated outright now. 
(Dec. 6, Cong. Record.) However, 
from the standpoint of security of 
the new loan, liquidation of the 
above-mentioned RFC collateral 
is not necessary. Those British- 
owned American securities could 
continue to serve as collateral 
against the new loan. If the prin- 
ciple of collateral was sound in 
1941, it would seem to be just . 
as sound today. The assets could 
be pledged by Britain, without de- 
priving that country of the in- 
come therefrom. 


Could the British Not Pay a 
Higher Rate of Interest? 


On the basis of published in- 
formetion, it is unlikely-that the 
British could pay during the next 
few years more than they have 
contracted to pay, without tight- 
ening their belt; and the main 
purpose of the loan is to help 
thein avoid tightening their belt, 
but rather to loosen it. However, 
it is beyond anyone’s power. to 
foresee what conditions will pre- 
vail after the first few years. 
Should Britain at some time in 
the next 55 years become able to 
pay higher interest on this loan, 
say as much interest as the Amer- 
ican Treasury has to pay, there is 
in the present agreement no pro- 
vision to so adjust the interest 
ratte or to make up for previously 
waived interest instalments. 





Is the Loan Inflationary? 


Since we are running a deficit 
in this country, the loan of course 
will add to the deficit. The di- 
rection of the loan is therefore in- 
flationary. It does not follow from 
this that the loan is politically 
undesirable. 


is It a “Business” Loan? 


While interest and amortization 
are ordinarily attributes of a busi- 
ness loan, this is a political loan. 
Many people on both sides of the 
ocean doubt that it will be re- 
paid. The specific and general es- 
cape clauses in the agreement are 
not “business” clauses. While 
American businessmen favor the 
loan because it will make business 
for them, Britain’s need for im- 
ports, now and in volume, is the 
main reason for the loan. Actually, 
the British demand for goods here 
will coincide with long-pent-up 
domestic demands. 

From this country’s selfish 
standpoint, it would be better to 
have foreign demands for our 
goods come after the domestic de- 
mana has been satisfied. The 
British fear, and with justice, be- 
ing tied to the swings of the 
American business cycle; yet this 
loan, along with others made by 
the Export-Import Bank and the 
coming BW organizations, seems 
'destined to accentuate this coun- 
try’s problem of boom and de- 
pression. It whould be ironical if, 
| when the boom ends, this coun- 
try should be sometime subjected 
to another bombardment of Brit- 
|ish vitriol as a result of having 
jnow helped the British. 





|Should the Loan to Britain be 
Decided Alone, or Only in 
Conjunction With Loans to 
} Others? 
| Some Americans have con- 
| tended, even before ratification of 
| the BW program, that we should 
| not undertake the program of 
| financial aid to other countries by 


British servicing of the present | bits and pieces. However. we have 


loan. Such assets might be pledged 


alreacy embarked on the piece- 
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Changing Trends in Investment Banking 


(Continued from page 4) 
amount of external competition it! 
encountered was not too signif-| 
icant and, finally, that its internal | 
competition lacked vigor. | 


Factors Influencing Current | 
Trends 


Since the primary interest here | 
is to appraise the changing trends | 
‘ in investment banking operations, | 
especially as regards competitive 
factors, there is no need of getting | 
involved in a recital or review ot | 
the pertinent historical events | 
with which the industry is quite | 
familiar. 

Government Intervention — In | 
carry.ng out the objective of ade- 
quate disclosure in the issue and 
sale of securities, Government in- 
tervention in and regulation of 
investment banking has also re- 
- sulted in a trend towards stand- 
ardization of securities and in 
wider dissemination of trade prac- 
tices and profit margins of the 
underwriting business to the in- 
dustry itself and to its clients, the 
corporations. Such a situation is 
the basis for stimulating increased 
internal competition, already evi- 
denced in the growing number of 
firms engaged in underwriting 
activities, and also for promoting 
a tendency among some corpora- 
tions to shop around and not rely 
exclusively on established banking 
affilations. 

While Government domestic fi- 
nancing operations cover a wide 
range, current thinking generally | 
is that it should and will be con-| 
fined to marginal risks which are | 
beyond the province of private | 
capital. In the foreign field, the 
Export-Import Bank, an example 
of such thinking, is to be supple- 
mented by the Govern=-cnt’s 
large financial contributio.us to 
the agencies created under the 
Bretton Woods monetary <¢g-cc- 
ments. Thus, with presont!y 
vorable business prospects, °= 
vestment banking need have little 
concern about encountering unde- 
sirable competition from Govern- 
ment financing. 

Competitive Bidding—The in- 
auguration of competitive bidding 
for utility and railroad securities 
in June 1941 and June 1944, re- 
spectively, constitutes the motiv- 
ating force whcih already has and 
will continue to bring about | 
changes in the complexion and | 
competitive aspects of the busi- | 
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_ meal approach, and indeed it is 
hard to conceive how we could 
have done otherwise, unless by in- 
viting the countries of the world 
to be our guests at a full-dress in- 
ternational financial banquet. 
While on the one hand it is very 
difficult to make an estimate of 
the outside world’s total meritor- 
ious needs from us, the Adminis- 
tration has at times shown less 
than full frankness in unveiling 
’ the picture before the country. In 
view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment has been engaged in “sell- 
ing’ a not altogether willing pub- 
lic on the successive credit pro- 
grams, this is understandable. 


Suppose That Sterling Has te Be 
Devalued? 


lf during the life of the loan 
devaluation of sterling occurs 
without a corresponding devalua- 
tion of the dollar, the burden of 
the loan debt will tend to increase 
correspondingly. This would tend 
to increase the likelihood of de- 
fav it. In view of the seeming 
weakness of Britain’s economic 
pos.tion, both relative to what it 
was before the war and in relation 
to that of the U.S.A., devaluation 
of sterling during the life of the 
loan is quite possible. 

The effects of a devaluation of 
sterling cannot be discussed in 
this space. They are complicated 
by the economic adjustments 
which ensue, as well as by other 
currency devaluations which the 
devaluation of sterling might set 
in mction. 





ness. An obviously material ef- 
fect has been the drastic reduc- 
tion in profit margins on strictly 
underwriting operations, espe- 
cially for high grade securities, 
but this result is attributable not 
only to the competition promoted, 
but also to factors such as in- 
creasing standardization of secu- 
rities bid for as well as bidding 
procedure, and to the growing 
tendency of utility and railroad 
corporations to indicate the ap- 
proximate price which would be 
acceptable by stipulating a max- 
imum coupon or putting a floor 
on “discount prices.” 

Viewed internally, competitive 
bidding has produced some shifts 
in the business accruing to indi- 
vidual banking houses, with a 
few firms winning accounts which 
they did not formerly have and 
othérs losing long standing ac; 
counts. Also noteworthy, a few 
corporations have had the experi- 
ence of being adequately served 
by more than one banking firm on 
different issues submitted for com- 
petitive bidding, and the net im- 
plication here is that merchan- 
dising or underwriting operations 
of high grade* corporate issues 
have become fairly standard and 
organized procedure. 

Competitive bidding has, in 
some instances, invited external 
competition from life insurance 
companies and even commercial 
banks, but the amount of such 
business thus far lost by invest- 
ment bankers has been moderate. 
With the sharp reduction in un- 
derwriting spreads, life insurance 
companies particularly do not 
find the possible savings in price 
(through direct bidding) as at- 
tractive, compensating elements 
being advantage of marketability 
and also smaller acquisitions of 
individual corporate issues. 

Competitive bidding for indus- 
trial securities does not seem in 
the immediate offing, because no 
Government legislation appears 
likely or necessary to compel such 
procedure. Moreover, financing 


iproblems of the many diversified 
| industrial companies do not readi- 


ly lend themselves to such uni- 
form treatment as do the railroad 
and utilities. Significantly, how- 
ever, a banking firm publicly de- 
clared a few months ago that it 
was prepared to submit bids on 
proposed. offerings of industrial 
securities, but nothing has devel- 
oped along these lines, because 
industrial corporations can and 
still prefer to exercise their own 
prerogatives in making banking 
arrangements. If competitive bid- 
ding for industrial securities ever 
materializes, it will more likely 
be brought about by internal com- 
petitive factors rather than. by 
Government legislation, and prob- 
ably be limited to issues of lead- 
ing corporations. 

External Competition—Life in- 


surance companies and commer-' 


cial banks comprise the two prin- 
cipal external competitors to the 
investment banking _ industry. 
Since these two groups of institu- 
tions possess relatively tremen- 
dous financial resources, invest- 
ment bankers can do very little, 
if anything, to meet such direct 
price competition on funded debt 
securities. The extension of term 
bank loans to 10 years represents 
another encroachment on debt 
capital financing by investment 
bankers. Aside from rate advan- 
tages, many corporations prefer to 
deal directly with life insurance 
companies and commercial banks 
on their funded debt capital re- 
quirements, so as to eliminate the 
expense, delay and trouble in- 
volved in a public offering of se- 
curities. Under the present state 
of affairs, equity financing is the 
only category in which investment 
| bankers will encounter practically 
no outside competition, save in 
‘few exceptions, from large invest- 
'ment trusts. Corporate security 
‘issues placed privately constituted 





from 30% to 42% of all corporate 
issues during 1938-1942 and de- 
clined to around 26% each in 1943 
and 1944 and an estimated 20% 
for 1945, as compared with 19% in 
1937. The Government bond 
drives have been a factor in war 
years. 


As a partial but practical offset 
to the loss of business to external 
competitors, investment bankers 
can increase their professional 
services by more active co-ordina- 
tion of the various capital require- 
ments of corporations from the 
three major sources of funds, viz. 
life insurance companies, com- 
mercial banks, and public inves- 
tors at large. 

Soliciting Business—While com- 
petitive bidding has practically 
eliminated most values accruing 
from the long-established banking 
affiliations with railroad anda 
utility corporations, no material 
changes have yet occurred in the 
estabiished practice of not solicit- 
ing business directly from indus- 
trial accounts which have active 
banking affiliations. This ap- 
parent absence of direct compe- 
tition for industrial accounts may, 
however, change in the future if 
full evaluation is given to the ad- 
vertising programs now being pur- 
sued by some large banking firms. 
The very act of advertising con- 
stitutes a breaking of past tradi- 
tions, but more significant is the 
implication therein that industrial 
accounts are now being solicited 
impersonally regardless of 
whether they have banking affili- 
ations. The result to advertising, 
whether by newspapers, maga- 
zines, or booklets, is bound to 
stimulate, in time, further internal 
competition, and may also lead to 
the extension of professional serv- 
ices to industry by banking firms 
in the role of business counselors 
and co-ordinators on major and 
overall policies and problems: 

Operating Elements—The com- 
bination of favorable price trends 





for securities and unfavorable tax 
aspects on short term profits has 
‘resulted in investment bankers 
taking “investment underwriting 
_positions” so as to obtain long 
term capital gains. This operation 
(has its pros and cons, depending 
upon the particular factors in each 
individual firm. Nevertheless, the 
urge for long term capital gains 
jis a potent stimulant. 

| The foregoing element, together 
with the likely change in New 
.York Stock Exchange regulations 
permitting corporations to become 
members, may eventually lead to 
'a much greater number of invest- 
|ment banking firms being public- 
‘ly owned as against isolated cases 
today. In such eventuality, in- 
vestment banking corporations 
will have at their disposal much 
larger aggregates of capital funds, 
thereby imposing greater respon- 
sibilities and risks, but also in- 
creased opportunities of serving 
industry. 


Summary Comments 


The forces of technological ad- 
vances, extension of integration 
process to industries still com- 
posed of numerous small units, 
|further conversion of closed cor- 
porations into publicly owned 
units, together with favorable 
,business prospects, seem to offer 
the investment banking industry 
| 9s a whole constructive oppor- 
‘tunities for the next few years. 
| The extent to which each banking 
firm can and will avail itself of 
|these opportunities will depend, 
however, on the efficient organi- 
!zation of its personnel, together 
‘with a constructive merchandising 
program for developing and serv- 
icing accounts. On this level, prin- 
cipally, will the competitive forces 
within the investment banking in- 
dustry be waged. 

The field of providing equity 
; capital now constitutes almost ex- 
-clusively the province of invest- 











(Continued from page 2) 
European countries, the foreign 
exchanges collapsed and depres- 
sion spread over Europe. There 
is nothing in our present opera- 
tions to show that we have learned 
the lesson of that costly failure. 
We are repeating the same thing 
under new formulas, and all the 
fancy words in the Government 
press releases cannot obscure the 
underlying realities of what is 
now being proposed. 

Our people do not yet realize 
that the Federal Government has 
no money to loan but that which 
it must take from all the Ameri- 
can people in taxes. Money the 
Government gets from the sale of 
Victory Bonds and money it cre- 
ates by borrowing from the banks 
has to be made good in the long 
run by taxing the property, busi- 
ness and incomes of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the business- 
man and the worker. 


Aside from the vast sums we 
have already expended in foreign 
countries, we are now committed 
to lend and spend abroad some 
$20 billions, and the end is not 
yet. The British loan is a sample 
of the unbusinesslike methods we 
are employing. In return for a 
British IOU to pay us $650 million 
in 55 years, we wipe the slate 
clean of some $25 billion of lend- 
lease goods and surplus property. 
We have not even had a business- 
like accounting of lend - lease 
transactions or an inventory of the 
Surplus property we are surren- 
dering. 

The interest rate of 2% on the 
larger loan of $3,750 million is a 
deception because no interest is 
to be paid for six years, and we 
promise to waive interest pay- 
ments after that if Britain finds 
it too inconvenient to pay. I wish 
American farmers, the small busi- 
ness man, the home owner, and 
the veteran who risked his life for 
his country could get loans on 
such easy terms. 


All we get in return is Britain's 
promises to do what she can to 
limit exchange and trade restric- 
tions in the Empire and to help us 
expand world trade. America, as 
usual, delivers cash and goods on 
the barrelhead; and our debtors 
give us IOU’s and glittering prom- 
ises which somehow never seem 
to be made good. 


It would be no hardship on 
Britain to give us concessions on 
bases which would strengthen our 
national defense, on communica- 
tions to aid American air trans- 
port, eand to agree to ship 
within the next ten years, many 
of the strategic and industrial raw 
materials we need and she con- 
trois. She has securities and 
other assets. It is more to Brit- 
ain’s interest to free the exchanges 
and expand world trade than it is 
to ours, yet merely by promising 
nothing more than to try to do 
those things which greatly bene- 
fit her own interests, she obtains 
the right to draw on the Ameri- 
can treasury. Other countries will 
ask for similar privileges, and we 
shall drift into the fatal mistake 
of making political loans through- 
out the world. It is extremely 
difficult to see the benefits we 
get out of such arrangements 
either for the peace of the world 
or for the welfare of the Ameri- 
can neople. 





ment banking, while external 
competition will probably increase 
in the sale of corporate funded 
debt securities. 

* Just as commercial banks have 
developed related financial serv- 
ices which provide a relatively 
important contribution to total 
bank earnings, so it is possible 
that investment banking can also 


develop other profitable income 
from advisory services to corpora- 
tions on major policies involving 





| investment and economic judg- 
ment. 


US, | 


Senatorial Reactions to U. K. Loan 


I Shall Support the Loan 


By HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 
U. S. Senator (D.) from Idaho 


I shall support the loan to Great 
Britain and the Lease-Lend set- 
tlements re- 
cently worked 
out in confer- 
ences by the 
representa- 
tives of the 
two govern- 
ments. 

Great Brit- 
ain is entitled 
to be treated 
generously 
because of the 
great sacri- 
fices she has 
made during 
the war. 

Britain held 
the fort for 
democracy 
practically 
slone for a 
year. Her people suffered severe 
privation for years and the end is 
not in sight unless this loan is 
granted. 

I believe that the business ac- 
tivity generated will more than. 
compensate us for any loss we may 
sustain. 

Our private enterprise or capi- 
talistic economy is, I believe, 
headed for a crisis more grave 
than anything that has gone be- 
fore. 

All of the factors that have 
caused previous breakdowns are 





Sen. Glen Taylor 


with us in greatly exaggerated 
proportions: 
Machines producing in greater 
quantities with less labor 
needed; 


Industry unwilling to accept 

a low profit and pay high wages 

so the masses can buy the goods 

produced; 
A staggering interest load to 
carry. 

Shortly there will be more 
goods produced than there will 
be purchasing power to consume 
them. 

When the crisis comes it may 
be of such a calamitous nature as 
to provoke violence. I forsee the 
| rise of Fascism or dictatorial Com- 
| munism. 

The best I hope for is that we 
'may follow England’s lead and 
have a peaceful transition to an 
economy in which monopolies will 
be socialized, at the same time 
maintaining a wide range for pri- 
vate enterprise to continue, and 
preserving our democratic form 
of Government. 


Those who profess to love pri- 
| vate enterprise most are bringing 
|this upon themselves: Congress, 
by refusing to support such meas- 
ures as “The Full Employment” 
bill—Minimum Wages, etc.; indus- 
try, by maintaining that profits 
and wages bear no relation to each 
other. 

Our great industrial machine is 
thundering ahead. The rails on 
which it runs represent purchas- 
ing power. The ties that form the 
roadbed are the millions of con- 
sumers. Shortly the track will not 
support the engine. 

I am supporting the British 
loan because I feel that it is a 
method, albeit somewhat devi- 
ous, of laying a little more track 
and of giving us a little more 
time to think. Perhaps before it 
is too late the owners of the en- 
gine will realize that an engineer 
to look ahead might be a good 
idea. The engineer’s name would 
be “Planning in a Private Enter- 
prise Economy.” 


$$ — 
Now Cayne & Co. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—The firm 
name of Cayne, Ralston & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change, has been changed to 
Cayne & Co., effective Jan. 1. 
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The First Constructive Peacetime Year Begins 


the consumer against high prices, 
it can tend to restrict production. 
especially at a time when many 
costs have risen and the expenses 
of reconversion have been large. 
To keep prices at 1942 levels 
when most items of cost are much 
higher may result in fewer goods 
being available and.thus in the 
long run make the inflationary 
pressures even stronger and 
harder to control. The best ob- 
jective is to establish prices that 
will get the largest amount of 
goods on the market. The trend 
is now in that direction. 

The rates and kinds of taxes 
greatly affect business. 
change the distribution of current 
income and thus may modify the 


(Continued from page 8) 
declined from the high point but 
have remained far above normal. 

The LaSalle Index of Business 
Volume has held above every 
month last year and is currently 
about 2% higher. This index is 
based on banking figures and 
shows the total amount of busi- 
ness and financial transactions 
carried on by means of checks. 
As most business is conducted by 
checks, this indicator shows what 
is taking place in nearly all 
' phases of economic activity. 
Somewhat higher prices account 
for some of the increase over a 
vear ago while retail sales have 
been running about 10% higher. 
Increased spending for services 
and other intangibles as well as| amount of purchasing power for 
for goods has also kept business | different types of goods. Taxes 
volume high. must be considered by business 
Changes in the rate of industrial | as part of the cost of operation 
production have been consider- | and when they are so high that 
ably greater and the LaSalle|they cannot be met out of the 
index is now 30% below what it | amounts received through the sale 
was a year ago and about 35% | of goods, activity and employment 
below the peak. The trend has|must be curtailed. Business is 
been gradually down since the | now relieved of the excess profits 
Jatter part of 1943, with a sharp taxes and, for many companies, 
drop since August. Even after this | rates will be lower than they have 
decline, however, factories are | been in recent years. If the effect 
. turning out 60% more goods than |is to stimulate business volume, 
the average of the four prewar /|they may increase governmental 
years or at about the same rate as | revenues that are needed to fi- 
in the summer of 1941. Soon many nance the huge national debt and 
other plants will have completed | to meet the large volume of ex- 
their change-over to peacetime penditures that are still being 
production and be ready to in- | maintained. 
crease their output. | Another type of major uncer- 
| tainty in business planning is that 


F in 1946 
Dominant Factors in | of consumer attitudes. For sev- 


satel in’ deredee’ the: peed er eral years consumers have been 
business during this year we can. receiving much more than they 
rely on the usual methods of eco- | have been spending. National in- 
nomic analysis to a much greater |COme has been rising faster than 
extent than at any time since 1940 8s the amount paid out by people 
when war conditions began to Loe Fetes and roa — foo ne 
have the predominating influence | SU" Savings ox peagn +s may 
over all business conditions. |>¢ made against production are 
Trends are now going to be de- , higher than they have ever been 
termined, not so much: by the de-| before. Some estimates place them 
cisions made according to the | Well in excess of $125,000,000,000. 
requirements of military This amount includes a large per- 


cam- | 
paigns but by the relationships 


'centage of the government bonds 
among costs, prices, and demands. | Which have been sold to the pub- 
If these can be kept in proper 


lic and which can be turned in 
balance so that the income of 


business will be enough to cover 
all costs with a suitable margin 
to conserve invested capital and 
provide adequate profits, a high 





‘ation has not prevailed before, 
as in the last post-war period 
government bonds could be turned 
| into cash only by selling them at 
ah ~~ | less than full value. That fact 
mutes ot. peeaperity can De aee | tended to deter some selling. Now, 


— major uncertainty is that | however, the consumer suffers no 
| 


associated with the disputes be- | penalty if he decides to cash his 


| bonds. Any attempt to forecast 
we i tt wo g vege res 'what will happen is extremely dif- 


over the relative scope of au. | ficult although bond redemptions 


‘thority of each in the manage- | 
ment of the business. Demands °¢®t months. 

of labor to have greater voice in| Will people spend their savings 
the decisions as to prices, profits, ; in order to get the goods which 
products’ to be turned out, plant | they have not been able to obtain 
location, and other items may | for almost four years? The desire 


handicap management in many | will undoubtedly be very great for 


ways. If strikes in key industries | automobiles, refrigerators, radio, 
are long extended, production | electrical appliances of all kinds, 
would fall rapidly and everyone | and other types of consumer dur- 
would have less. Constructive | able goods just as soon as they 
leadership by labor leaders, busi- | are on the market. If everybody 
nessmen, and government officials 
is needed to keep business ac- 
tivity high. ' 
Government touches business at 
so many points that its policies 
must be taken into account by the 
_businessman when he is planning 
for the future. These policies in- 


| boost prices in spite of price con- 
trols. It would lead to an exces- 
| sive boom which would last until 
‘the backlog of demand has been 
‘met and until people have been 
\fully supplied. Then the later 
clude not only expenditures by slowing down would be just as 
governmental agencies but also drastic. Depressions have often 
many forms of regulation and | started out of the excesses of an 
control. Although in time ad- | uncontrolled boom. 
justment can be made to almost | On the other hand, people may 
any kind of regulation, any indi- be more cautious and, remember- 
cations that changes are likely ing their difficulties during the 
will be especially disturbing un-|-years of unemployment and dull 
jess those changes work definitely | business, hold on to their savings. 
in the direction of helping busi- | War workers who are not sure 
mess to increase production and that they can obtain jobs in peace- 
employment. ' time industry may hestitate rather 
Most of the war regulations re- ,than spend freely even though 
Jating to materials, inventory, and | they have substantial amounts 
methods have been removed, but | saved. The effect of hoarded sav- 
those remaining are significant. | ings might be a substantial decline 
Price control has done much to/in business and reduce purchas- 
prevent the extreme price rises|ing much sooner than many 
that have been associated with | people expect. Recognition of that 
other wars and during the early | possibility should be a part of any 


post-war period. While protecting | planning for the future and con- | 


They | 


at once for full value. That situ- | 


‘have increased somewhat in re-. 


|siderations of public psychology 


should be given more than usual | 


weight under present conditions. 
Consumer attitudes are another of 
the uncertainties which will be 
prominent this year. 


This consiaeration of uncertain- 
ties this year is not a forecast of 
major difficulties that need result 
in any great reduction in the vol- 
ume of business. The factors 
making for expansion are power- 
|ful enough to maintain both pro- 
duction and trade considerably 
above prewar levels for many 
months. 


Inflationary Tendencies Are 
Strong 


Economic trends are the result 
of conflicting tendencies and an 
appraisal of the relative strength 
of them is needed to estimate 
what is likely to take place in the 
future. Some of the tendeu.cies 
boost business while others retard 
it and the outcome of this tug-of- 
war is either prosperity or depres- 
sion. 

Consumer purchasing power 
both actual in the form of current 
income and potential in the form 
of savings, is the strongest force 
making for increased business ac- 
tivity. It exerts pressure on prices 
and on production for it provides 
the market for the goods which 
factories are turning out. Con- 
sumer incomes have declined but 
they are still much higher than 
those of normal peacetime years 
Income payments to all individ- 
| uals have declined from a war- 
| time peak of over $14,000,000,00C 
|monthly in June to around $13,- 
000,000,000. The prewar average 
was less than $6,000,000,000. In- 
comes have thus risen much more 
‘than has current factory produc- 
tion, as goods are being turned out 
at only about 60% above prewar 
levels. 

The effect of these large in- 
| comes and savihgs was evident in 
the holiday buying when retail 
| trade reached a new peak about 
10% higher than in any preceding 
period. The total sales last year 
were $74,000,000,000 as compared 
‘with $69,000,000,000 during the 
preceding year. Prewar sales in 
retail stores were around $40,000,- 
000,000. Some of the increase is 
; accounted for by higher prices 
'and by the marked shift toward 
the purchase of higher-priced 
items rather than the cheaper 
| grades. Yet the physical quanti- 
'ties of goods purchased has been 
| much greater. 


Even though retail sales have 
| been large and retail stocks on 
'/hand above normal, many types 
of goods continue to be as scarce 
/as they have been for several 
years. Estimates of a few months 
ago as to the volume of civilian 
/goods production during the latter 
(part of last year have not been 
realized. The automobile industry 
'fell far short of its objective. 
|Peacetime products, especially 











| tities, although when they do start 
| they are likely to come in a flood. 
|Much of the preliminary work in- 
volved in producing new kinds 
of goods is not evident at the 
| time but the results will be strik- 
/ing when the production lines 
| Start operating. 

| Several factors have accounted 
| for the delay in getting civilian 
| goods on the market. Many plants 
‘were handicapped by lack of 
workers in spite of the fact that 
large numbers of employees in 
war plants were being laid off. 
In many cases these workers did 
not have the right kinds of skills 


| again takes much more time than 
| is required to remove one type 
|of equipment and put in another. 
In most places the war machinery 
was taken out within a few weeks 
but working out methods of pro- 
ducing other types of goods in- 
volved much more time. 

Uncertainties about prices, wages 
and government regulations have 
also been factors which tended to 
slow down reconversion. In view 
of all these many difficulties, the 
results achieved by businessmen 
have been most striking and pro- 
vide assurance that other difficul- 
ties can also be solved in a sur- 
prisingly short time. Until they 
are, however, the pressure of 
large consumer purchasing power 
on a relatively small supply of 
goods will be decidely inflation- 
ary both as to prices and as to ab- 
normal productio.z. 

Higher wage rates, wnles: they 
are accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in productivity, also 
tend to be inflationary. They 
raise costs and sooner or later will 
result in higher prices if any sub- 
stantial percentages of employees 
receive them. For a time, higher 
wages might be paid out of re- 
duced profits, from reserves which 
have been built up in the past, 
or from economies which result 
when increased volume of output 
means less overhead per unit. In 
the long run, however, higher 
wages can be paid only through 
increased productive efficiency or 
higher prices. 

Government spending continues 
to be high and will probably re- 
main so during much of this year. 
War expenditures have declined 
from around $8 ,000,000,000 
monthly to around $4,000,000,000 
but spending is still far greater 
than receipts. The deficit for the 
coming year may be as high as 
$30,000,000,000. 


Deflationary Tendencies Also 
Significant 


Forces which tend to slow down 
business need to be carefully con- 
sidered in any estimate as to fu- 
ture trends. At some time in the 
future afier the present backlog 
of demand has been at least par- 
tially met they will become more 
significant and unless business, 
labor, and governmental policies 
are unusually constructive may 
beeome predominant. That situ- 
ation is not likely to prevail dur- 
ing the early part of this year but 
it should be taken into account 
in any long-range planning. 

The most striking and dramatic 
deflationary tactor is the fact that 
business is rapidly losing its big- 
gest customer of the last few 
years. That customer, the Federal 
Goverrme™t. has been buving at 
the rate of close to $100,000,000.,- 
|000 a vear, including the amounts 
|paid for services. Scarcely half 
| that amount was paid for by taxes 
| taken from business and the pub- 
‘lic. Some of it was received by 
| borrowing from individuals, but 
|much of it was taken from com- 
‘mercial bankinginstitutions, 





starts bidding for these goods at ‘consumer goods lines, have not | where it represents the expansion 
,once, the scramble might easily appeared in any substantial quan- | of bank credit. The problem fac- 


_ing business now is to find enough 
‘private customers to make up at 
|least part of what government has 
| been spending. To the extent that 
‘such a shift cannot be made because 
consumer purchasing power is not 
enough to offset the decline, na- 
tional income will fall. Last year 
it was around $156,000,000,000 and 
may not total much over $125,- 
000,000,000 this year. Incomes of 
many people will be reduced from 
the wartime level. 
Unemployment has been rising 
for several months and it is likely 
to be much larger this spring. 
Not only have workers been laid 





for the new jobs. Many workers | off from the highly paid war jobs, 
hestitated about taking jobs for but also men and women from 
which the pay was much less than | the military forces are being re- 
what they had been receiving. | turned to civilian life at the rate 
They followed the natural course|of close to 1,000,000 a month. 
of looking around in an effort to | Many workers are retiring, 
get the highest paid jobs that| women are returning to their 
could be found. | homes, and young people return- 

Many plants have discovered|ing to school, but the number 
that getting production going leaving the working force is not 








large enough to offset the number 
being added to it through dis- 
charges from the military forces. 
Unemployment is.a decidely de- 
flationary force and it becomes 
stronger the longer it continues. 
In manufacturing alone 3,000,000 
fewer people are at work than a 
year ago. Some of these employ- 
ees have found work. elsewhere 
but that shift cannot be continued 
indefinitely. Unemployment. is 
now estimated at around 2.000,000. 

Another deflationary force or 
tendency is the result of malad- 
jJustments among the different 
classes of workers. Wages of fac- 
tory workers have already in- 
creased much more than the wages 
of other classes who must buy the 
goods that are produced. Yet most 
of the pressure toward higher 
wages, as represented by current 
and threatened strikes, is among 
this group of employees. Much of 
it also comes from the highest 
paid among of the factory work- 
ers. Wage increases for certain 
groups may be higher than can be 
supported by other groups and by 
the mass of people whose wages 
or salaries have advanced but 
little. Any serious maladjustment 
within the wage structure of the 
country could easily produce con- 
ditions which would greatly 
hamper both industrial production 
and business volume. Such dis- 
tortions have been followed by 
depressions in the past and, if al- 
lowed to go too far, can do so 
again. 

This brief summary of the 
conflicting forces now at work 
provides a useful guide for evalu- 
ating current trends in general 
business and in making an esti- 
mate for the future. Inflationary 
tendencies are now stronger as 
both consumer attitudes and con- 
sumer purchasing power are in 
the direction of increased buying. 
They are most likely to stimulate 
production during the next few 
months and may also result in 
moderate price rises in spite of 
controls. Price rises are not ex- 
pected to be excessive, however, 
although they may exceed the 2% 
rise in the index of commodities 
at wholesale during the last year. 
The rise in the cost of living may 
also exceed the very slight rise 
of the last twelve months. 

The stimulus to inereased pro- 
duction will probably carry the 
index above current levels but 
total output for the entire year 
is hardly likely to be more than 
85% of last year’s. 


Outlook in Leading Industries 


Variations among different in- 
dustries have been unusually 
great during the last few months. 
The largest declines have been in 
transportation equipment, ma- 
chinery and chemicals. The drops 
in many of the plants have been 
great enough to cover the cancel- 
lations of war contracts and some 
increases can be expected as 
civilian goods are produced. The 
quick rebound of the steel indus- 
try from 60% of capacity in Au- 
gust to 83% is a typical example 
of what may take place in many 
lines. 


Production has been increasing 
in such lines as textiles and print- 
ing whose output was restricted 
during the war. Output this year 
may exceed that of last year al- 
though the recovery in the textile 
industry may be slow. Consump- 
tion of cotton has been averaging 
about 10% lower than a year ago, 
but as more labor becomes avail- 
able the mills will be able to 
speed up their production. In spite 
of a small cotton crop, enough is 
available from storage to keep the 
mills going at top speed to meet 
the present shortages of cotton 
goods. 

The building industry has been 
slowly climbing from the war- 
time low of last year and con- 
tracts awarded have more than 
doubled. Shortages of lumber and 
many kinds of building supplies, 
as well as of skilled labor are still 
very acute and will prevent rapid 
recovery for. several months. The 
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long-range outlook for construc- | 
tion is most favorable, however, 
as the demand for buildings of all | 


, ‘ 
kinds is enormous. To restore even | 


the moderately good housing con- | 
ditions of the prewar years will 
require many new hc-mes and if 
the expected demand is fully met 
close to 1,000,000 homes will be 
needed each year for many years. 

The steel industry is producing 
about 1,500,000 tons of steel 
weekly or about 12% less than a 
year ago. Demand for steel from 
domestic and foreign buyers will 
be sufficient to maintain close to 
that level throughout this year, 
unless the work stoppages due to 
management-labor difficulties in 
the industry as well as in those 
lines using large quantities of 
steel become too disturbing. The 
capacity of the industry has been 
expanded by over 12,000,000 tons 
and a substantial part of it will 
be needed to meet the require- 
ments of peacetime industry. 

Production’ of coal is being 
maintained at around 12,000,000 
tons weekly. and about that much 
will be needed this year. Output 
of crude petroleum and refinery 
operations have dropped some- 
what since the end of the war and 
are now around 10% lower than 
they were a year ago. Production 
will probably be maintained at 
about the current rate during the 
next few months and demand may 
increase if many more automo- 
biles are made. 

The automobile industry has 
made excellent strides in changing 
the plants from war to peace and 
unless work is halted too long by 
strikes should: reach normal pro- 
duction of around 400,000 cars 
monthly by the middle of the 
year. The industry is expecting 
to come very close to 1941 output 
of cars and trucks. 








Formed in Kansas City 


" KANSAS CITY, MO.—An- 
nouncement is made of the forma- 
tion of Lucas, Farrell & Co. as 
successors to Seden-& Co., resum- 
ing a general investment business 
after the return from service in 
the United States Navy of Mark 
A. Lucas, Jr. and Leo T. Farrell. 
The firm will be underwriters, 
and distributors of municipal and 
corporate securities. 

Officers will be Mark A. Lucas. 
Jr., President; Leo T. Farrell, and 
Richard W. Satterlee, Vice Presi- 
dents; and Gertrude Faltermeier. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Lucas 
will be sales manager; Mr. Farrel] 
will be manager of the municipal 
department, and Mr. Satterlee. 
manager of the trading depart- 
ment. 

Offices of the new firm will 
be located in the Columbia Bank 
Building, 921 Walnut Street. 


O’Sullivan Rubber 
Stock Subscribed For 


*. Cassell & Co., of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., announce that the offer- 
ing cf 6,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) 
and 30,000 shares of common stock 
(in units of one preferred share 
and 5 common shares at $128.50 
per unit), as well as a separate 
offering of 18,000 common shares 
at $6 per share, has been com- 
pleted. The offering was made 
on Dec. 27 and books were closed 
on the same day. It is understood 
that there was a wide distribu- 
tion of the securities. 


A. W. Morris & Co. to 


Admit Morris, McCarron 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—A. W. 
Morris & Co., 325 West 8¢h Street. 
members of the New York and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges, 
will admit Hyman Morris and 
John T. McCarron to partnership 








in the firm on Jan. 10. Mr. Mc- | 
Carron has been with the firm for | 


some time as cashier and office 
manager, 


intercollegiate Group 
Opposes Compulsory 
Military Training 


Opposition to compulsory mili- 
tary training and for the alloca- 
tion of emergency Federal funds 
to house veterans at colleges was 
voiced in a program set up on Dec. 
31 by the National Conference of 
American Youth for Democracy’s 
intercollegiate division calling for 
opposition campaigns with respect 
to military training. The New 


York “Times” of Jan. 1 reporting 
this said: 


'in the City College School 
| Business, 


: . . pi a4 ; 5 ; | 
With representatives from 55/and democratization of college | 
f curricula 
oO : ’ 
|more Negro professors in univer- 


colleges and universities present 


17 Lexington Avenue, 


and appointment of 


| resolutions were adopted concern- | sities, and opposing the granting 
|ing foreign and domestic policy, 


| 





college curriculum, veteran edu- 
cation and intercollegiate AYD 
organization. 

The conference also voted to 
have collegiate members of the 


group form picket lines around 
Chinese consulates in this country 
as a protest against the keeping of 
United States troops in China. 
Other resolutions were adopted 
promising relief to European stu- 
dents demanding a “revitalizing 





of Federal funds, under Public 


| Law 346, to colleges “having quota 


systems.” In addition, the confer- 
ence advocated a greater liberali- 
zation of the GI Bill of Rights and 
a Federal program of part-time 
job aid for students. The intercol- 
legiate division was set up as an 
autonomous unit of American 
Youth for Democracy, and Lee 
Marsh was elected its executive 
secretary. 











FIG Banks Place Debs. . 


A successful offering of an is- 
sue of debentures for the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks was 
made Dec. 19 by Charles R. Dunn, 
New York, fiscal agent for the 
banks. The financing consisted of 
$40,580,000 %% consolidated de- 
bentures dated Jan. 2, 1943, ame 
due July 1, 1946. The issue was 
placed at par. Of the proceeds, 
$40,505,000 will be used to retire 
a like amount of debentures ma- 
turing Jan. 2, 1946 and $75,000 is 
new money. As of Jan. 2, 1946, the 
total amount of debentures out- 
Standing will amount to $242,360,- 
000, 
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Vice-President 
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Vice-President and Secretary 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SY STEM 
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NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


United States Crist Company 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 


. $178,537,110.37 


- $ 


- $178,537,110.37 


States Government War Loan Deposit of $29 417,644.26, to secure Bills 
Payable, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


IRVIN A. SPRAGUE 

STERLING VAN DE WATER 
FERDINAND G. VON KUMMER 
LLOYD A. WAUGH 


ARMITAGE MORRISON 
W. A. W. STEWART, JR. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


30,707,274.79 
48,5 17,885.27 
§3,238,319.80 
6,468,000.00 
2,870,000.00 
$40,000.00 
3,891,158.23 . 
-1,475,000.00 
529,472.28 





Hi] 


4,000,000.00° 
24,000,000.00 
2,709,917.43 
1,000,000.00 
140,355,194.88 
5,000,000.00 
970,364.47 
1,633.59 
500,000.00 
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Investors, by force of circum- 
stance, will find themselves lean- 
ing increasingly on the market for 
government and municipal obliga- 
tions as an outlet for their funds 
over the long range, judging from 
what some of the more active un- 
derwriting firms can see ahead. 


This view is based on the ex- 
pectation that the Federal 
Treasury appears destined to 
finance. further. deficits from 
time to time, though in reduced 
volume, while states and mu- 
nicipalities will be in the mar- 
ket, as conditions warrant, for 
funds to finance improvements 
long postponed by the war. 





Even in the case of the latter, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., finds 
any real call on the money mar- 


ket may be some distance away 


due to the fact that a number of 
states, in particular, are possessed 
of substantial cash reserves with 
which to undertake near-term 
projects when materials are avail- 
able. 


This firm finds that in the 
corporate field the outlook is 
for contraction in volume of 
new financing. Railroads and 
utilities, it is pointed out have 
refinanced themselves in a sub- 
stantial way in recent years and 
with the removal of the excess 
profits tax under the new rev- 
enue act, a major incentive is 
withdrawn, even though cheap 
money and improved credit po- 
sitions will remain. 


The industrial expansion grow- 
ing out of the rush to meet war- 
time needs of the nation has pro- 
vided most industrial companies 
with all the capacity they need, 
thus obviating the likelihood of 
any nearby demand for new capi- 
tal on a large scale. 


Foreign Dollar Loans 


Reopening of the American 
money market to foreign bor- 
rowers through the medium of 
dollar bonds is conceded generally 
to be some distance away. In fact 
even when the time approaches, 
it will require considerable in the 
way of preparation. 


And it is unlikely that new 
bonds coming into the market 
will carry anything like the 7 
and 8 % coupon rates which 
attached te many of _ those 
brought out in the 20’s. Mone- 
tary conditions around =the 
world have changed and the 
rank and file of governments 
are pledgetl to low interest rates 
to keep down the cost of carry- 
ing their war-debt burdens. 
Banking firms which undertake 

such operations if the government 
steps out of the way, doubtless 
will find themselves faced with 
quite a task in spite of changed 
conditions. Most investors have 
not forgotten their experiences 
with foreign dollar bonds bought 





twenty years ago. 








TRUST 


MANUFACTURERS 
COMPANY 





Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business December 31, 1945 





Other Securities. 


Mortgages. . . 
Banking Houses. 


Capital Be tg 
Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits 


Deposits . . , 


Reserve for Contingencies. . . . . aie 
Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, Suheodet: etc. 
Dividend Payable January 2;1946-. . . ; 
_ Outstanding Acceptances . .. 
Liability as Endorser on Atceptances and Fo oreign Bills 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . « « P 
U. S. Government Securities. . 2 

U. S, Government Insured F. H. A. Mortgages. 

State and Municipal Bonds -. -. . . » « 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 2. 2 


Loans, Bills Purchased aiid Bankers’ Acceptances 


Other Real Estate Equities cee eS 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. . 


LIABILITIES 
$41,250,000.00 
41,250,000.00 





United States Government securities carried at $508,292,492.05 ere pledged to 
seoure U.S. Gevernment War Loan Deposits of $477,891,759.21 and other public 
finds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 





EDWIN M. ALLEN 


Works, Inc. 
EDWIN J. BEINECKE 


Chairman, Mathieson Alkeli 


Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinsen Co. 


DIRECTORS 


30,637,360.54 $ 113,137,360.54 


$ 609,972,505.24 
1,507,987,636.12 
4,329,535.93 
33,047;708.67 | 
2,475,000.00 
23,302,510,15- 
480,489,935.84 
8,462,693.45 
11,471,030.67 
377,726.73 
5,130,495.28 
6,137,691.09 - 
$2,693, 184,469.17 © 





9,391,073.68 
7,129,420.85 
1,237,498,20 
5,676,568.46 
726,974,52 
2,555,885,572.92 





$2,693, 184,469.17 





CHARLES FROEB 

Chairman, Lincoln Savings Bank 
PAOLINO GERLI 

President, La France Industries, Inc. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 


CEORGE J. PATTERSON 


R. PALMER 
alain Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Ine. 


President, Scranton & Lchigh 


Closer Figuring Due 


From here on, underwriting 
groups are going to find it in- 
cuinbent upon themselves to cal- 
culate the market for new issues 
a-gocd deal more closely than in 
recent years. The U. S. Treasury 
has ebout reached the end of its 
rope so far as torcing money rates 
down is concerned. 


. Aceordingly corporate under- 
writers no longer will be able to 
gamble, when bidding for an 
issue of negotiating a new deal, 
that if they should overbid 
somewhat, the market sooner or 
later will move up te take them 
“off the hook.” 


Henceforth such error, or: over- 
pricing, is likely to prove costly 
to the group involved. The mar- 
ket last year is calculated to have 
absorbed upwards of five billions 
of new issues, of which all but 
mbout: a billion;-representing new 
money operations, was by way of 
refunding. Indications are that the 
current year need*hardly be ex- 
pected’ to duplicate that perform- 
ance. 


First On List 


‘ Atlantic Refining Co.’s refinan- 
cing program involving $35,000,- 








000 of new debentures and pre- 
ferred stock is expected to be the 
first substantial new issue to 
reach market for 1946. 


Dealers are now inclined te 
look for the debentures to be 
offered early next week, prob- 
ably on Monday. The registra- 
tion filed by the company sev- 
erol weeks ago provided for 
25,000,000 of new debentures, 
to mature in 20 years, and 102,- 
00) shares of new cumulative 
series B preferred stock. 


The new preferred would be of- 
fered to holders of the common 
stock, with bankers agreeing to 
underwrite any balance unsub- 
scribed for by shareholders. 


Central National 
Elects Two V-Ps. 


Central National Corporation, 
22 East 40th Street, New York 
Citv. announces the election of 
two Vice-Presidents, Arthur Ross 
and Frank Kley. Mr. Ross, 
formerly a Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, is being re- 
elected to the office of Vice- 
President of the corporation. 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 





Cash in Vault and with Banks 


U. S. Government Securities 
Other Bonds 5 

Loans and Discounts 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability for 
Accrued Interest 


Capital Stock 
Surplus. P 
Undivided Profits : 


PP are Tt eh ee 


Deposits* 





Acceptances 


= ae ae Se eee wv 


* Includes U. S. Government De 


RESOURCES 


Demand Loans to Brokers, Secured . . « 


State, Municipal and other Public Securities 


Acceptances 


and Other Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Gertihed -and Gistidee' s Checks {Questandiag be 
Less, Own Acceptances jn Portfolio + 


Reserve for Contingencies, Interest, Expenses, etc. 


posits agercgating. $22,869,816.61 


. - $22,211,859.70 
2,871,600.00 
49,852,877.63 
2,025,455.44 
67,867.82 
28,372,303.84 
169,000.00 
867,609.75 
407,202.85 


$106;841,777.03 


. $2,750,000.00 
. « 2,790,;090.00 
874,457.90 -$ 6,374,457.90 
93, FID, 600.56 
33502;35 7°97 
1,095,891.44 
LR, 703 399 


967518745 


$58,173.55 


$106;841,777.03 
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DIRECTORS 
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President, 
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Coal Co, 
HAROLD C. RICHARD 
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HAROLD VY. SMITH 
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Chairman, Trust Committee 
GUY W. VAUGHAN 
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Vice-Chairman of the Board 
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Chairman, Western Union 
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President 
JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
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CHARLES L. JONES 
The Charles L. Jones Company 
SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 
JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & 
Ce., Inc. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 
ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 
LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller Company 
CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer Manufacturing Corp. 
HORACE C. EFLANIGAN 
Vice-President 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines 
Company 


Cuester’ R. Dewey 
President 


Davin Dows 
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WILLIAM M.. Rospsins 

Vide-President, 
General Foods Corporation 


Roic 


Ropert E. Dwyer 
Executive. Vice-President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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President, 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 


D. S. IGLEHART 
Director, W. R. Grace & Co. 
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Vice-President 
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President, 
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Sees Slow Reconversion Progress 





(Continued from page 11) é 
hope that the foundations of in- 
dustrial peace can be greatly 
strengthened at present by volun- 
tary action, and Congress has 
turned its attention to the possi- 
bility of legislation to promote the 
peaceful settlement of industrial 


disputes. 
Even if the conference had been 
mere successful, however, and 


even if Congress should find a 
helpful formula for the settlement 
of cisputes, the wage-price issue 
would still have to be faced. The 
situation is an example of the 
disorder that invariably attends 
sweeping economic changes, par- 
ticuiarly such violent upheavals 
as are caused by global wars. 
It can only be hoped that a new 
and tenable wage-price equilib- 
rium can be established qgiuckly 
enough to forestall serious and 
possibly lasting damage to the 
nation’s economic structure. 


Financial Developments 


JYine end of the war has brought 
few important changes in finan- 
cial conditions. The steady decline 
in war production since the early 
months of the year has been ac- 
companied by a downward trend 
in Federal expenditures for war 
pui poses, and revised budget esti- 
mates issued after the Japanese 
surrender indicate a deficit for 
the current fiscal year of approx- 
imately $30 billion, as against an 
original estimate of $46 billion 
and an actual deficit of nearly 
$54 billion in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1945. The action 
of Congress in accelerating post- 
war Treasury refunds to corpora- 
tions, in repealing .the excess 
proiits tax and in reducing: cor- 
porate and individual. income-tax 
rates has brought a prospect of 
early relief to millions of tax- 
payers and has. undoubtedly 
‘served to hasten the progress of 
reconyersion. It-isrevident, how- 
ever, that demobilization. will re- 
quiie considerable time:.and_ that 
the period of -war-deficits is by 
no means at an-end. As both the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have pointed out, the 
possible scope of further tax re- 
duction in the near-future is lim- 
ited. 

_ Banking conditions have con- 
tinued to be determined largely 
by the requirements of war 
finance, even since the actual 
fignting ended. The banks’ hold- 
ings of Government obligations 
have risen to new high levels, and 
the increase has been accompanied 
by a further rise in deposits. The 
amount of money in circulation 
also has continued to increase, 
contrary to the expectation in 
some quarters that the decline in 
payrolls in war industries would 
resitlt in a diminution of demand 
for currency. Perhaps the most 
Significant banking development 
in recent months has been the 
sharp increase in business loans 
since “V-J Day.” Commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural loans of 
w2ekly reporting member banks 
stand at a figure more than a bil- 
lion dollars above that on Aug. 
15 and more than $700 million 
above that a year ago. 


The General Prospect 


In spite of difficulties and un- 
certainities at .home and abroad, 
present conditions seem -to war- 
rant moderate optimism as to the 
near-term outlook. The unsettle- 
ment and delay occasioned*by the 
wage-price controversy have nct 
prevented reconversion as a whole 
from proceeding approximately 
according .to plans and expecta- 
tions. Several years’ accumulation 
of unfilled consumers’ needs, for- 
tified by large amounts: of un- 
spent money income, gives prom- 
ise of a flow of demand sufficient 
to tide over a reasonable period 
of reduced employment and to 
provide a ready market for the 
products of reconverting indus- 
tries. The most. menacing possi- 


strikes. If that danger can be 
averted or minimized, the com- 
ing year not only should be a 
fairly prosperous one for the great 
majority of the American people 
but should bring substantial prog- 
ress toward the building of a 
strong foundation for future wel- 
fare. 

In the long-term view, perhaps 
the most lasting and most ines- 
capable economic condition that 
will have to be faced as a result 
of the war will be the tremen- 
dously increased cost of govern- 
ment. This will include the cost 
of national defense, which will 
unquestionably remain much 
higher than it was before the war; 
the cost of veterans’ benefits, also 
greatly increased; and, if present 
plans are carried out, large ex- 
penditures for such purposes’ as 
highway construction, housing, 
aid to agriculture, flood control, 
electric power, loans to foreign 
countries, and social programs. 


Fiscal Policy a Crucial Problem 


The inevitably high cost of gov- 
ernment will make Federal fiscal 
policy a much more vital influ- 
ence in the general economic sit- 
uation than it has ever been in 
the past. Under any conditions, 
taxes will represent a heavy and 
continuing burden on business en- 
terprise. To lighten that burden, 
there will be a constant tempta- 
tion to.allow the debt to increase 
further. The only possible ulti- 
mate result of such a course would 


be balanced, not only in good 
years but over the -long term? It 


the tax burden a fatal+deterrent 
to economic welfare and’ progress; 
it is essential that every wnnetes-' 
sary governmental expenditure be 
avoided and that taxation be so 
dis‘ributed as to * offer * the *least 
possible hindrance tothe flow~of 
capital and effort*into produetive 
channels. os 


” 





The Securities & Exchange 
Commission has handed down’ an 
order permitting J. G. White -& 
Co., Inc., 37 Wall Street, New 
York City, to acquire . 20,000 


Trinidad Electric Transmission 
Railway & Gas Co. for $790,000. 


In connection with this pur- 
chase the New Mexico Power 


property known as the Dawson 
Division to the Trinidad company. 
The Trinidad Electric Transmis- 
sion Railway & Gas Co. supplies 
electric light and power service to 
a population of about 30,000 in 
southeastern Colorado and north- 
ern New Mexico. It has power 
plants with an installed capacity 
of 28,000 kva. Mr. James M..Pat- 
ten, who has been associated with 
Electric Advisers, Inc., an affiliate 
of Cities Service Power & Light 
Co., is associated with J. G. White 
& Co., Inc., in the purchase and 
will become Chairman of the 
board. 


Col. Roberson Returns 
To Lazard Freres Go. 


Col. William C. Roberson, G. 
S. C., has returned to Lazard 
Freres &.Co., 44 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, after five 
years’ leave of absence. The 
former New. York National Guard 
officer during his period of active 
duty spent over 19 months in the 
European Theatre of Operations. 
Assigned to the Intelligence Sec- 
tion of Headquarters First U. S. 
Army, he participated in all the 
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John P. White Admits 
ltzel as Partner 


John P. White & Co., 120 Wall 


Street, New York City, announce 
the admission to general partner- 


ship of Charles E. Itzel. 
formerly manager of the 
trading department for W. J. Ban- 
igan & Co. 


Mr. Itzel 








David Callaway Jr. VP. 


Of First of Michigan 


Paul L. Sipp, executive vice 
president of the First of Michigan 
Corporation, 2 Wall Street, New 
York City, announces that David 
H. Callaway, Jr. has been elected 
a vice president. He was previous- 
ly assistant vice president of the 
firm, 





‘Robt. Dahn With Dept. 
Of Union Securities 


Union Securties Corporation, 
65 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces that Robert A. Dahn has 
joined the Municipal Bond De- 
partment of the firm. Mr. Dahn 
was formerly associated with 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. and 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
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' the Bronze Star and Purple Heart 
in addition to other awards. 


partial industrial paralysis due to— 


campaigns of that unit. He holds 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1943 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Less Amount in Portfolio 





RESOURCES 
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Cash and Due from Banks . . . « « « $1,366,233,111.69 
U. S. Government Obligations, direct and 

fully guaranteed. . . «© « «© «© « eo 3,078,102,718.25 
State and Municipal Securities. . . + « 147,221,452.48 
Odber Soene 5 4 eS 8 wt eke 156,265,894.47 
se Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 1,271,694,229.96 
: Accrued Interest Recéivable . . . «6 « 13,368,045.53 
esi 2 Mortgages wh. 0 ve ctw el « 's 8,067 ,962.55 
+f ‘Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . % 5,847,765.89 4 
‘}.......- Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . « ¢@ 7,500,000.00 } 
‘ | Banking Houses ..% * °.' .'s © 6: @ 33,785,529.44 
qe Other Real Estate. . . . + « ¢ «© e@ 2,269,767.36 | 
Ay Other Assets: . « 2 « 6 «© & eo 6 @ 2,244,170.70 | 
i _ $6,092,600,648.32 
Hi aha LIABILITIES on } 
; Capital Funds: 
} Capital Stock. . . . $111,000,000.00 ’ . 
Surplus. . . . »« «+ 139,000,000.00 | 
Undivided Profits . . 50,239,856.18 ; 





$ 300,239,856.18 


Dividends Payable February 1 and May 1, 
1946 


Reserve for Contingencies . . .« « « « 


' 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . « e« 
Deposits . 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 9,341,045.22 


3,022,521.90 





Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign ns. s 8 6:4: = 8 
Other Liabilities 


5,920,000.00 
13,638,158.44 
16,821,253.41 
5,742,179,805.89 


6,318,523.32 


46,153.27 
7,436,897.81 





$6,092,600,648.32 





United States Government and other securities carried at $1,534,786,096.94 are pledged 
to secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,254,201,980.98 and other public ‘ 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NASD District 1! 
Elects Officers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Charles | 
H. Pinkerton, Baker, Watts &°Co., | 
Baltimore. was elected Chairman 
of District No. 11 of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers. | 
wames H. Lemon, Johnston, Lemon 
& Co., Washington, was named 
Vice Chairman, and Martin J. 
Bayly of Philadelphia, was chosen 
Secretary. 


Clark, Dodge & Go. 


Clark, Dodge & Co., 61 Wall} 
Street. New York City, members | 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Robert Grant 3rd | 
lieutenant commanders in 
United States Naval Reserve, are 
now associated with the firm. 
Comdr. Grant, a graduate of Har- 
vard University, was formerly a 

William W. Mackall, Mackall &/| partner in G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
Coe, Washington; Edwin R. Hor-| Comdr. Dayton, a graduate of 
mer, Scott, Horner & Mason were) Princeton, was previously assis- 
elected to the District Committee.|tant to the Vice President of 
Mr. Mackall succeeds Robert C. | Union Securities Corporation. 
arte gh Kirchofer & Arnold, | 

aleigh, N. C.; the latter was, 
elected as the representative from | McRey nolds & Co. Formed 
District 11 to the Board of Gover-| _BREMERTON, WASH.—Donald 
nors of the Association for a,C. McReynolds has formed Mc- 
three-year term succeeding James | Reynolds & Co. with offices at 
P. Nolan, Folger, Nolan & Co.,| 244 Burwell Street to engage in 
Washington. the securities business. 








Lord, Abbett V.-Ps. 


Walter R. Scott and Eugene A. 
Birmingham have been elected 
Vice Presidents, and Robert J. de 
Graffenreid has been elevated to 


and J. Wilson Dayton, Jr., both} Treasurer of Lord, Abbett & Co.., 
the | Inc., 63 Wall Street, New York 


City, effective on Jan. 1, 1946, it 
was announced by Andrew J. 


Lord, President. 


Mr. Scott is general sales man- 
ager of the firm and Mr. Birming- 
ham served as Treasurer of Affili- 
ated Fund, Inc., and Union Trus- 
teed Funds, Inc. Mr. de Graffen- 
ried had been Assistant Treasurer 


of Lord, Abbett & Co., Inc. 


Hecht Opens in New Orl. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Rudolf 
S. Hecht is engaging in the in- 
vestment business from offices in 
the Hibernia Bank Building. 











CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition, as of December 31, 1945 


Including Dorrestic and Foreign Branches 





(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS O 


ASSETS L 
Casx ano Dusk From Banks AND 


SANK 


Deposits . 
: Sate . $1,102, 106,631 
U. S. Geveanmend Cauications 
(Digecr or Fuity Guaranteed 
Os.ications or Orner Frprrar 
AGENCIES 


2,773,488,249 
ANCES AND BILLs. 

34,671,455 Less: Own Acc 
145,808,546 
79,784,670 


Srate and Moenicrpar Securities 
Orner Securitizs . a ears ie 
Loans, Discounrs, ano Bankes’ 
ACCEPTANCES . eas has gee 
Rear Estare Loans anp Secunitigs - 
Customers’ LiaBitiry For 
Fe eae ee 
Srock ws Feperar Reserve Bank 
Ownersnuip OF INTERNATIONAL 
Bankinc Corporation 
Bank Premisss. oe ee 
Iruems ws Transir with Brancuas 7,422,875 
Ornere Assets Se ae 8 ee we 2,284,792 


A Total... aL Seas - $5,484,372,600 


1,233,843,937 p 
atid inte ESERVES FOR: 
5,879,342 y 7 
UnearRNeED Disco 


5,450,115 


6.600.600 ; 
sit phe EXPENSES, ETC. 
7,000,000 Divipend . 
30,031,968 
Suppus, ... < * 
Unpivivep Prorirs 


Total . 














Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 22 
those of Branches in the Far East possession of which we have 


(Inciupss Unrrep Stares War 
Loan Deposit. $1, 
LIABILITY ON AccEP’ 


ANCES IN Portrouio 5,658,171 


UnsgarneD INcomMe . 
INTEREST, TAXES, 


De. « “eh 


MITTED) 


JABILITIES 


. $5,143,422,244 
133,752,278) 
Pe 
$13,391,236 
EPT- 


7,733,065 


UNT AND OTHER 

a} 1,972,546 

OrHer AccrurD 

27,300,507 

a aD 4,650,000 
$77,500,000 
142,500,000 
29,294,238 249 294.238 

| On a 44690 








, 1945, except 
not recovered, 


For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


Chairman of the Board 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Gorpon S. REnTSCHLER 


W. Ranxpotpn Burcess 








$1,328,365,691 of United States Government Obligations and $7,973,361 of other assets are deposited 
to secure $1,242,344,155 of Fublic and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


President 
Wa. Gace Brapy, Jr. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1945 





° 


ASSETS 

Case anv Dve rrom Banks . 
U. S. Government OBiiGations 

(Diaect on Furry Guaranteep) 
Loans anD ADVANCES ‘ _ 
Reat Estate Loans anp Securities . 
Srocs in Feperat Reserve Bank. 
Banx PRemMisrs .°. . . 
Orner Rear Estate 
Orner Assets . 

Zane . os 14. 


- $ 29,870,345 Deposirs 


Loan Deposir $5 
RESERVES 


154,851,446 
1,042,384 
5,050,950 

600,000 
3,339,764 
114,786 
2,098,362 
$196,968,037 


CaPITAL . 
Surplus . 


Total 


(MEMBLR FLDERAL DEPCSIT INSURANCE CORPORAIION) 


Chairman of the Board 
Gorpow S$. RENTSCHLER 














(Inctupes Unirep States War 


(Inctupes RESERVE FOR 
Divivenn $310,652) 


Unpivipep Prorirs . 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


LIABILITIES 


. « $165,235,022 


5,429,270) 
4,511,379 


. .$10,000,000 
. . « 10,000,060 
. 7,221,636 27,221,636 


- $196,968 ,037 
—_—_—_—_—_—_————=s3 


$60,406,374 cf United States Covernment Chligations are deposited to secure the 
United States War Lean Deposit and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


Fresi‘ent 
Lixpsay Braprorp 
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| “Our Reporter on Governments” 


———— By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE. 2. ———————— 


The Government bond market moved through the final days of 
1945 in one of its sharpest upswings of the year... . The buying that 
carried prices to new alltime highs was not for “window dressing” 
purposes but largely for investment. ... With no increase in the out- 
standing amount of intermediate and long-term bank eligible obliga- 
tions in the making, funds were put to work in the available issues, 
at present high levels because of the fear that prices will continue 
to advance... . The scramble to get money invested was not confined 
to the bank obligations, since there was a good demand for the 
restricted issues, many of which also were taken up to new alltime 
Se, is 

The most substantial increase in prices teok place among 
the obligations that come due frem 1956 en, indicating that 
investors must stil extend maturities in order te obtain in- 
come. ... 

MARKET LEADERS 

The recent advance was again led by the 242% due 1956/59, the 
first restricted obligation to become bank eligible... . The 242s due 
1956/58, and the 2s due 9/15/67/72, were among the largest gainers, 
with the latter issue going to prices that took the yield under 
2.00% for the first time. ...As a result there are no bank eligible 
bonds in the list now that give a return as high as 2.00%, regardless 
of maturity. . . . The last three issues of the partially exempts were 
the leaders of this group, although new alltime highs were registered 
by some of the intermediate terms... . 

The restricted obligations continued to make new alltime 
highs with indications that they will seek higher levels since 
these bonds are still cheap when compared with the prices at 
which the bank eligible issues are selling... . 

Switching out of the bank eligible 2s into the restricted 244s and 
214s has been fairly sizable in the past few days with indications 
that it will be more important after the turn of the year... . It is 
reported that non-banking institutions in their exchange of the inter- 
mediate term bank bonds for the restricted issues are showing a 
marked preference for the 2%s over the 24s. ... 

THE RECORD FOR 1945 

The Government bond market made substantial progress during 
the year, which is shown by a comparison of prices at the end of 
1944 with those at the close of 1945. : 

(Figures to the right of decimals are 32nds.) 
Closing Closing 
Bid Price Bid Price 
12/30/44 12/31/45 
103.25 100.19 
103.13 101.0 
103.18 101.2 
109.18 106.5 —3.13 
103.20 102.13 —1l1. 7/32 
101.27 102.3 + $732 
105.31 104.7 —1.24 
101.8 101.21 + 13/32 
106.0 104.15 —1.17 
104.10 103.14 — 28/32 
101.24 103.3 +1.11 
101.22 103.5 +1.15 
101.19 103.7 +1 
109.29 108.24 —1 
106.29 106.10 
101.16 103.11 
101.8 103.16 
107.13 107.9 


Offered at 100 
June 1, 1945 
109.9 
100.24 
110.26 
106.28 
100.24 
103.30 
100.15 
102.3 
100.10 
105.24 
107.23 
112.21 
103.21 
100.23 
112.2 
112.2 
Offered at 100 
June 1, 1945 


Offered at 100 

Nov.15, 1945 
112.14 
100.24 
100.15 
100.11 
100.11 
100.10 
100.12 


Offered at 100 
June 1, 1945 
100.20 
Offered at 100 
Nov. 15, 1945 101.14 


+Restricted issues. 








Grant & Dayton Join Scolt & Birmingham = [ : | 





Issue 
334% 
3% 
210% 
44% 
2% 
2% 
234% 
134% 
244% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
2% 


Change 
—3. 6/32 
—2.13 
—2.16 


3/15/56/46* 
6/15/48/46* 
6/15/49/46* 
10/15/52/47* 
12/15/47* 
3/15/50/48 
3/15/51/48* 
6/15/48 
9/15/48* 
12/15/50/48* 
6/15/51/49 
9/15/51/49 
12/15/51/49 
34a % 12/15/52/49* 
214% 12/15/53/49* 
% 3/15/52/50 
2% 9/15/52/50 
214% 9/15/52/50* 


12/15/50 
6/15/54/51* 
9/15/53/51 
9/15/55/51* 

12/15/53/51* 
12/15/55/51 
3/15/54/52 
6/15/54/52 
6/15/55/52 
12/15/54/52 
6/15/55/53* 
6/15/56/54* * 
3/15/60 /55* 
3/ 15/58/56 
9/15/59/567 
9/15/59/56* 
6/15/63/58* 


101.18 
109.15 
104.1 
111.8 
107.13 
104.10 
107.0 
104.10 
105.20 
104.12 
107.3 
109.6 
114.26 
109.28 
106.10 
115.3 
115.23 
6/15/62/59% 100.28 

100.28 + 2 
117.12 +4.30 
103.19 42.27 
102.28 +213 
102.19 +2. 8/32 
102.17 +2. 6/32 
102.10 +2.00 
101.2 + 1.26 


12/15/62/59+ 
12/15/65 /60* 
6/15/67/627 
12/15/68/637 
6/16/69 /64* 
12/15/69/647 
3/15/70/65* 
3/15/71/66+ 


101.14 
108.28 


6/15/67/72* 
9/15/67/72 


+1.14 
+8. 8/32 


12/15/67/72+ +1.14 


*Partially tax exempt. 
BEST PERFORMERS . 

The largest gain was made by the bank eligible 2%s due 
9/15/67/72 which advanced more than 8 points. Following in 
line was the 242% due 1956/58, with a price betterment of about 6% 
points. . . . The restricted 24%4% due 1956/59 was among the leaders 
with a gain in excess of 5% points. . . . The partially exempt bonds 
were led by the 234% due 1960/65 which advanced almost 5 points 
auring the year, .. Siz»ble imnrovement was registered in the 
2% taxables with the best showing in this group being made by the 
* pecenmer 1Y9z/04s witn an increase of more than 4 points. 
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‘Year-End Bond Survey 


(Continued from page 16) 
that “the importance of high in- 
dustrial production from all an- 
| gles—economic, political, social, 
| and especially from the standpoint | 
of alleviating the existing menace 
of inflation—suggest that a solu- 
tion must and will be found, 
though a troublesome intermedi- 
ate period is probably to be ex- 
} pected. Certainly, rather than 
| risking the retarding influence of 
| price controls,” the Survey says, 
“it is desirable to eliminate at 
first opportunity all but those ob- 
viously necessary. The resulting 
increase in production and the 
coercive workings of competition 
may be relied upon to keep price 
levels in hand while also con- 
| tributing toward the solution of 
the many other troublesome prob- 
lems confronting the country. 

“The vast increase in the in- 
dustrial capacity of the country 
growing out of wartime expan- 
sion of facilities, the well-ordered 
financial position of, the larger 
factors in industry, both current 
and longer term, together with 
the desire and ability of consum- 
ers to buy all that can be pro- 
duced, provide an unparalleled 
base for future activity if wisdom 
prevails in the solution of the 
existing retarding problems.” 


Railroad Financing at High Level 


“Railroad financing, almost ex- 
clusively senior and refunding in 
character, constituted a higher 
percentage of total corporate fi- 
nancing in 1945 than in any year 
since 1934,” according to the Sur- 
vey. “To other conditions favor- 
able to refunding, the activity in 
railroad financing reflected the 
great improvement in railroad 
credit which began in pre-war 
years and gained momentum along 
with the increased earnings and 
resulting benefits of the war 





years. 

“Of chief concern is whether 
the railroads can maintain their 
improved status in the years 
ahead. On the one hand is cited 
the highly competitive situation 
likely to develop in the transpor- 
tation field, the eventual over-all 
reduction in traffic, and the prob- 
able increase in cost of both labor 
and material. On the other hand, 
is offered the reduction in fixed 
charges growing out of extensive 
refundings, debt and tax cuts, the 
great improvement in current 
position, the increased efficiency 
resulting from a long-term pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and new 
equipment and, importantly, the 
new awareness of the place of the 
railroads both as a fundamental 
military and peacetime transpor- 
tation facility.” 


Utility Outleok Favorable 


Commenting on the utility situ- 
ation, the Survey observes that 





a majority of companies in the 
electrical and gas fields have by' 
now taken advantage of recent | 
favorable market conditions to 
strengthen their capital structures 
through reduction of interest and 
preferred dividend charges, better 
spacing of maturities and better 
provision for debt reduction. “As 
a result it is safe to.say that fixed 
capital charges now represent a 
lower percentage of operating 
costs than at any earlier period 
in the history of the industry. 
Other favorable factors in the 
situation are the relatively small 
labor force employed, the ade- 
quate production facilities, the 
simple reconversion problem and 
the seeming assurance of a well 
maintained demand for output. — 

“Chief anxieties ahead are the 
probable increase in production 
costs and whether there is to be 
a revival of pre-war activity in 
publicly owned power projects. 
On the first point, advances in 
labor, fuels and materials may be 
offset in part by a reduction in 
taxes and capital charges, but 
beyond that, relief must neces- 
sarily lie in the willingness-of the 





: regulatory bodies to grant rate in- 


creases. On the second point, in- 
dications are that the war years 
represented merely a truce in the 
strained relationship between the 
advocates of public and private 
ownership and that the deep- 
seated antagonisms between the 
two are soon to be revived.” 


Municipal Situation Encouraging 


In the municipal market, the 
Survey finds an anomaly in the 
strengthening tendency for tax- 
exempt securities in the face of a 
probable increase in supply and a 
known decrease in tax rates. This 
can only be explained, the Survey 
states, “by investors’ reasoning 
that tax reductions are and will 
continue for some time to be rela- 
tively small, while net increase in 
the supply of tax exempts (new 
issues over retirements, both Fed- 
eral and municipal) will also be 
relatively unimportant.” 

The most encouraging aspect of 
the municipal situation, the Sur- 
vey states, is the strengthened 
position of most local govern- 
ments and the resulting oppor- 
tunity for reasserting their tra- 
ditional importance as autonomous 
governmental bodies if wisdom 
and restraint are exercised. 

“By wisdom and restraint,” the 
Survey continues, “is meant dis- 
crimination in accepting Federal 
aid in projects essentially local in 
character and usefulness, absti- 
nence from involvment in pro- 
prietary projects more naturally 
lying in the field of private enter- 
prise, control of expenses in the 
period ahead when costs are like- 
ly to be advancing and when de- 
mand for improvements may often 
be more general than wise. Also 
desirable for the future soundness 
of state and local governments fs 
an overall survey of the sources 
of tax revenues with such revision 
in apportionment of the whole 
that each branch of government 
may discharge its functions with- 
out call or dependence on the 
other.” 


Contraction Probable in 
Bond Activity 

Looking to the future, the Sur- 
vey suggests that with the re- 
moval of the excess profits tax, 
effective Jan. 1, 1946, one of the 
chief contributing factors to the 
wave of refunding will have been 
eliminated. Though the other two 
factors responsible for activity in 
1945, namely, low interest rates 


|and improved credit position re- 


sulting from good earnings, re- 
main and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue for the fore- 
seeable future, “the volume of re- 
funding operations is likely to di- 
minish in the period ahead. Nor 
is it probable that new debt obli- 
gations in the corporate field will 
increase materially, in part be- 
cause the necessity is lacking and 
in part because of management’s 
reluctance to add to its fixed obli- 
gations in view of the long-range 
uncertainties ahead.” 


In the governmental field the 
opinion is expressed that con- 
tinued Treasury deficits appear 
inevitable in view of existing de- 
mands and commitments, hence 
new emissions of Treasury obliga- 
tions, though in reduced volume, 
may be expected in the period 
ahead. “Increased state and mu- 
nicipal issues to defray the coste 
of postponed and needed improve- 
ments are also assured, though it 
is questionable whether these w:ll 
appear immediately in substantial 
volume due to available cash re- 
serves, to the dearth of supplies, 
and to the necessity of more de- 
finitive planning before new pro- 
jects can be embarked upon. For 
the present, the prospect of for- 
eign financing through private 
channels appears wholly unprom- 
ising.” 


Turning to the demand side, the | 


Survey finds it probable that in- 
vesting in corporate and munici- 
pal bends will 


rather narrowly confined. “De- 
spite the large amounts seekin 

investment, current interest rate 
of such bonds are not such as to 
attract widespread buying among 
small or moderate sized investors 
and, even among large individual 
buyers, tax exactions are still such 
as to limit accumulation and to 
divert many in this field to less 
conservative selections in their ef- 
fort to build up their reduced net 
incomes.” 

The Survey concludes that con- 
traction is probable in both the 
supply and demand factors in the 
bond market other than in the 
field of government obligations. 
“Even so, the demand gives prom- 
ise of exceeding the supply of new 
securities of investment quality 
which, coupled with reasonable 
certainty of continued low inter- 
est rates, indicates sustained high 
prices for both primary and sec- 
ondary investment clossifications.” 





Newburger & Hano 
Partnership Changes 


Newburger & Hano, 1419 Wal- 
nut Street, members of the New 


changes announce that Harry Gra- 
bosky has withdrawn as a general 
partner in their firm, and that 
Herman P. Liberman, James W. | 
Wolff, S. Nathan Snellenburg and 
Robert S. Thanhauser have been | 
admitted as general partners. 


Maj. Granger Honored | 

Major David Granger, who re- | 
cently resumed a partnership in 
Sulzbacher, Granger & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- | 
change, after discharge from the 
Army Air Force, has been awarded 
the Order of British Empire of- | 
ficer class, 


| Harold W. Davis With 
Laird, Bissell, Meeds - 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 


| Broadway, New York City, a 
York Stock and Philadelphia Ex- | ys meee 


bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Harold W. 
Davis has become associated with 


| the firm in its New York office, 


Mr. Davis was formerly manager 
of the bond department of the 
New York office of F. S. Moseley 
& Co. 


Eugene Tompane to Form 
Own Investment Business 
Eugene F. Tompare will shortly 
open offices to engage in the se- 
curities business. In the past he 
was connected with Distributors 
Group, Inc. ; 
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Statement of Condition, December 3 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities é 
State, County and Municipal Securities 


Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Bank Buildings 


$194,761,881.20 
523,752,891.25 
14,.895,391.83 
40,022,270.21 
90,873,215.73 
2,550,965.05 
2,661.361.17 
1.00 




















$868.5] 7,977.44 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value $20.00) 


Undivided Profits . . 

Reserve for Taxes BS od ntact 

Dividend (Payable January 2, 1946) 

Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest . 

Acceptances . ; 
Less Amount Held in Portfolio 2,480,239.69 


$5,663,549.00 





$168,067 ,067.66 
638,692,748.78 











$14,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
12,443,740.45 
3,098,674.89 
875,000.00 
157,436.35 


3,183,309.31 


806,759,816.44 





$ 


868.517.977.44 
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Free Flow of World News Vital to Our Economy 


(Continued from first page) 
even given the courtesy of an ex- 
planation for the reversal. 

The sorry episode emphasizes 
the central fact about the job of 
reporting from a _ totalitarian 
country—the fact that correspon- 
dents enjoy no basic rights of any 
sort. Such limited privileges as 
they may have are not theirs as a 
matter of international right, but 
simply official favors which may 
be restricted or withdrawn with- 
out warning. 

This is one aspect of the prob- 
lem of the free flow of world news 
which has been getting a lot of 
attention since the end of the war, 
though not nearly the attention it 
deserves. Americans, and espe- 
cially American businessmen with 
a stake in world economy, cannot 
be indifferent to questions of news 





coverage and censorship in the 
rest of the world. 


As the World’s Financier We 
Need Access to the Truth 


The Bretton Woods agreement 
meshes our finance into world fi- 
nance. Colossal loans to foreign 
nations have been made or are in 
the making. The machinery of 
foreign trade, largely stalled by 
political conflicts, must somehow 
be unfrozen to restore a sem- 
blance of normal global health. 
Under these circumstances con- 
tinuous access to the truth about 
events, personalities -and condi- 
tions in other countries is obvi- 
ously of the greatest importance. 

The amazing part of it is that 
men who would not dream of do- 
ing business in the dark at home 
seem content to do business in the 








BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
DECEMBER 


ASSETS 


31, 1945 





Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Premises .. . 


Receivable ...... 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances ..... 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. §. Government Securities. . 
Loans and Bills Discounted . . 
State and Municipal Securities . . 
Other Securities and Investments . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


LIABILITIES 


; ; i $ 378,425,210.74 
894,586,409.15 
568,440,375.09 
14,435,886.11 
44,467 ,867.21 

59,258.50 
1'5,230,350,64 


5,163,632.66 


1,036,622.97 
$1,921,945,613.07 














Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


; 2 2 + $30,000,000.00 
80,000,000.00 
33,317,049.61 


$143,317,049.61 





General Reserve . 


meets wt 
Expenses, etc. 


Acceptances 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1946 


Reserve for Taxes, Accrued 


Outstanding. : $ 2,332,749.71 


1,154,134.78 


: ao 15,403,262.71 
1,050,000.00 
1,749,590,468.60 


8,321,798.28 


1,178,614.93 





Other Liabilities 


ea 3,084,418.94 
$1,921,945,613.07 











dark abroad. The average busi- | 
nessman would refuse to extend 
credits without knowing all pres- 
ent facts and assuring himself of 
access to future facts. Yet busi- 
ness spokesmen talk about billions 
of credits to Soviet Russia and 
other dictated areas without 
bothering about the news black- | 
outs. 


The recent to-do about censor- | 
ship and related problems is not | 
the exclusive concern of Mr. Kent | 
Cooper of the Associated Press, | 
Mr. Hugh Baillie of the United 
Press and other professional press 
executives. It is — or at least 
should be — the concern of the 
whole country. Indeed, the sooner 
the problem of adequate and un- 
adulterated world news is ac- 
knowledged and faced by Ameri- 
ca, the more chance there will be 
of solving it at least in some 
measure. 





Soviet’s Lifting of Censorship an 
Empty Gesture 


Let me return to the Moscow 
episode. Ninety-nine Americans 
out of a hundred, reading that 
Russia has lifted its censorship, 
assumed that from that point for- 
ward correspondents in the Soviet 
land were free to report as they 
pleased. All ninety-nine of them 
were completely wrong. Formal 
censorship is only one phase, and 
by no means the most vital, in the 
control of news from totalitarian 
nations. 


The correspondent is hemmed 
in by any number of other restric- 
tions which are actually more ef- 
fective in keeping the truth from 
the outside world. It is not gen- 
erally known that in Germany 





| sor’s seal and signature. 


under Hitler, up to the war, there 
was no formal censorship. Yet 
the Nazis managed to keep the 
rest of the world sufficiently ig- 


|}norant about their home affairs. 


Mussolini’s Italy, too, did not have 
a formal censorship. 

During the interval when cen- 
sorship took a holiday in Moscow, 
the correspondent could file his 
dispatch directly at the cable of- 
fice, without benefit of a cen- 
This did 
make his task a bit lighter by 
eliminating that much red tape. 
But only a tyro, or a reporter 
eager to be expelled, would have 
filed stories hostile to or definite- 
ly displeasing to the Soviet re- 
gime. 

There has been some pressure 
in Congress for the idea that loans 
to Russia and to Soviet-dominated 
small countries be made contin- 
gent upon the lifting of news 
blackouts. The danger is that we 
may accept an empty gesture, 
such as the abandonment of cen- 
sorship, which does not really 
alter the situation, as a substitute 
for the real thing. 


Far more significant than the 
formality of censorship are such 
matters as free access to news 
sources; unrestricted rights to 
travel in the country to which a 
correspondent is assigned; elim- 
ination of delay and tinkering 
with news dispatches in the proc- 
ess of transmission; the right of 
newspapers and press agencies to 
send in reporters of their own 
choice even if they happen to be 
distasteful to the dictatorial re- 
gime in question. 


Moscow Correspondents Are 
Virtually Prisoners 
What is the actual picture of 
life for the working foreign cor- 








Cash and Due from Banks. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 





f 
$258,593,486.63 





U. S. Government 


Obligations______. 790, 555,297.87 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 171,435,8 


te 
72,606,5299 





State and Municipal Bonds 


Loans and Discounts 


Other Bonds and Investments. 


57,937,490.85 
275,847,577.42 





299,793.50* 





Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 


1,159,743.00* 





Mortgages 


216,226.84 





Receivable 


Credits Granted on Acceptances_____ 
Accrued Interest and-Accounts 


3,545,295.27 
3,420,572.45 





Other Assets 


1,885,907.59 





Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 

Unallocated Reserves— 








$1,637,503,776.28 


LIABILITIES 

$25,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 
10,050,614.95 


2,050,012.89 102,100,627.84 





(Less own acceptances 


held in portfolio) 
Other Liabilities 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc.—— 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1946. 
Acceptances Outstanding $4,365,550.30 


162,171.97 


4,880,137.80 
1,125,000.00 


4,203,378.33 
1,034,057.22 





Deposits (including Official and Certified oe 
Checks Outstanding $45,975,338.65) 1,524,160,575.09 





respondent in Moscow today? He 
is virtually a prisoner in the capi- 
|tal. To travel anywhere beyond 
the suburban area he requires 
permission from the Press Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office: as a 
matter of course he is denied such 
permission precisely to the places 
where news is in the making, un- 
less it is news which the Krem- 
lin wants known. He cannot dig 
up news by approaching officials 
directly; they would be risking 
their freedom and even their 
heads if they talked without au- 
thorization from higher up. 

Should non-official Russians be 
naive enough to give him infor- 
mation, he knows that he would 
be putting them in the gravest 
danger by using it. Time and 
again, when I was in Russia for 
the United Press, I came into 
possession of exciting stories 
which I did not dare to publish 
because my Russian acquaintances 
—though they had nothing to do 
with the information—would have 
been suspected and subjected to 
interrogation or worse. 

To all intents and purposes the 
foreign correspondent in a totali- 
tarian capital is isolated from the 
local population. The few na- 
tives who have the courage or the 
innocence to associate with him 
are risking their necks. In the 
final analysis he is dependent on 
the newspapers, local broadcasts 
and official handouts for his news. 
All of these sources are official, 
“angled,” carefully calculated to 
cover up rather than reveal the 
truth. Even the best foreign re- 
porter thus becomes unwillingly 
a transmission belt for the dicta- 
tor’s propaganda. 

This is the news reporting pic- 
ture in Moscow after the war. It 
was, of course, even more strin- 
gent during the war. And it was 
no better before the war. It is the 
normal state of affairs, rather than 
an exceptional phenomenon. True, 
there are periods when the con- 
trol is milder, periods when it is 
unrelieved in its harshness. But 
the principle is unchanging; the 
foreign correspondent in a dicta- 
torship is treated as an authorized 
“spy,” whose facilities for obser- 
vation and gathering facts are 
as close to nil as the regime can 
make it, and whose personal life 
is under incessant surveillance. 


Psychological Pressures on 
Reporters 


There is another consideration 
which every practising foreign 
correspondent knows but of which 
the public at large—and a good 
many press executives at home— 
are unaware. I refer to the psy- 
chological pressures under which 
the accredited reporter labors. 
These are so terrific that only the 
boldest, with the greatest intellec- 
tual integrity, can escape it. 

In a free capital—in Washing- 
ton or London—a foreign news- 
paperman may take a slant op- 
posed to the government without 
affecting his living standards, his 
news sources, his social life. After 
all, there are plenty of Americans 
and Britons ‘who share his slant. 
If some news sources are sealed 
because of his bias, others are 
opened wider. If some officials 
or colleagues are offended, others 
are pleased. In short, he has room 
for maneuvering. 

In Moscow—or any other totali- 
tarian capital—his life becomes 
one long torment when he is 
tagged as “unfriendly,” which is 
to say unsympathetic to the re- 
gime. All doors are shut in his 
face. Invitations to official func- 
tions cease to arrive. The few 
local friends he may have ac- 








quired become frightened of him. 
His American colleagues — who 
are also his competitors—get all 
news breaks. 

If he has any sense, he clears 
out, because his usefulness is 
limited. If he is stubborn, the 
government finds ways and means 
of pushing him out. In my own 
case, Mr. Litvinoff, then in Wash- 
ington. induced the United Press 
to recall me. It was a period 
‘when “good relations with Rus- 


Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the 
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secure deposits, including $399,015,290.68 of United States Government 
deposits, and for other purposes. 
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sia” seemed more important than 
loyalty to a correspondent by. his 
home editors—a mistaken policy 
which helps undermine the status 
of our whole foreign press corps. 

The easy way, the tempting 
way, for the American reporter 
in a country like pre-war Ger- 
many or present-day Moscow is 
to “play the game” with those in 
power. The psychological pres- 
sures are all the direction of com- 
promise: better half a loaf of news 
than none. A man arrives with 
high ideals of truthful and valor- 
ous reporting. But he finds him- 
self alone, pitted against. the 
overwhelming ‘pomp, power and 
temptations of an omnipotent 
State. He is not even sure that 
his superiors back in New York 
or Chicago will back him up 
should he run afoul of official- 
dom .in’ his attempt to give his 
readers the unadulterated facts. 
Being human, he accommodates 
himself to reality. 

Thus it happens—and we might 
as well face the truth—that in 
nine cases out of ten the perma- 
nent American correspondents in 
Mussolini’s country tended to be- 
come propagandists for their 
hosts. Ditto for those in Berlin 
under Hitler and in Moscow un- 
der Stalin. The few exceptions 
found the going too tough, every- 
day existence for their families 
too difficult, and in the end had 
to go elsewhere. 

It should be remembered, more- 
over, that before an American 
newspaperman is allowed to go to 
Russia he must be granted an 
entry visa by the Soviet govern- 
ment. If his past opinions raise 
doubts about his friendliness, he 
is crossed out as persona non 
grata. Once settled in Moscow, he 
faces the danger of being denied 
re-entry every time he goes out 
on vacation or to cover a story 
beyond, the Russian fronticrs. 

I recall meeting a well known 
correspondent back from Russia 
during the war, just as he was 
about to address a lunchcen m-ct- 
ing of the Overseas Press Club in 
New York. He knew me by repu- 
tation as a former Moscow man 
and was truly pleased to make 
my acquaintance. At one point 
he leaned over and whispered: 

“Gene, everything you've de- 

scribed in your ‘Assignment in 
Utopia’ is still true—only more 
so.” 
Then he got up and made a 
speech which conveyed a picture 
the very opposite of what I had 
pictured in my book. Though he 
Spoke guardedly and calmly, the 
average listener gathered that 
everything was “pretty wonder- 
ful” in the Socialist Fatherland. I 
was horrified but I knew the rea- 
son for this man’s double-talk. He 
was going back to Moscow and 
could not risk being barred. His 
job was to report the war from 
the Muscovite angle and he could 
not afford to be excluded. 

Some weeks ago the Central 
Government of China denied per- 
mission to several American 
writers to visit the civil war area 
in North China. The men involved 
included Edgar Snow of the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post’ and others 
notorious as long-term apologists 
for the Communists and enemies 
of the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment. Their exclusion was pro- 
tested, and rightly so, 
American press. If the “Saturday 
Evening Post” and other Ameri- 
can publications select to send 
pro-Soviet, pro-Communist re- 
porters, that’s their privilege. 

The remarkable part of the 
story, however, is that the people 
who showed such immense indig- 
nation over China’s restrictions on 
American correspondents some- 
how overlook restrictions vastly 
more serious imposed as matter 
of course by Russia. This strange 
double standard exempts Russia 
from responsibility for behavior 
considered culpable in others. I 
submit that we cannot hope for a 


by the 





genuine solution of the problem 
of free news-gathering unless and | 
until we recognize that what is, 
sauce for the Chinese goose is! 


sauce for the Russia “propagan- 
der.” As soon as we make an 
exception, the very principle of a 
free flow of news is violated and 
endangered. 


The Soviet’s Concept of News 


The Soviet concept of news, 
like its concept of “democracy,” 
is at the very opposite pole from 
our own. To the Kremlin news 
is a political instrument. In ra- 
tions information about the out- 
side world to its own people and 
about Russian affairs to the out- 
side world. That concept is now 
imposed not only on Russia prop- 
er but on all the vast area under 
Soviet domination—Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe (with the 
exception of Greece), half of Ger- 
many and Austria, northern Iran, 
Manchuria, northern Korea. 
Those who argue that we ‘can do 
business with Stalin” in these im- 
mense areas. should. at least 
acknowledge that it will be busi- 
ness done in the murky atmos- 
phere of a news blackout. 


Essential Steps for the Free 
Flow of News 


Not only press leaders but all 
public-minded Americans, it 
seems to me, owe it to ordinary 
American patriotism and_ self- 
interest to support every effort 
to increase the free flow of news. 
Though we ‘cannot achieve them 
all at once, these are the essen- 
tials for which we must strive: 


i. The right of American news- 
papers, radio chains, press agen- 
cies, etc. to send men and women 
of their own choice into all coun- 
tries. 


2. The lifting of censorship 
everywhere except under actual 
war conditions. 


3. Unrestricted facilities for 
gathering news in all countries, 
which means access to officials, 
full rights to travel without police 
escort,. elimination of wire-tap- 
ping, surveillance and other forms 


‘of espionage pressure. 


4. Prompt arid unimpeded fa- 


cilities for transmitting news by¥|-. 


radio, cable or mail. . 


To these I would add a condi- 
tion which concerns American 
editors rather than foreign cen- 
sors. The correspondent in a 
totalitarian country has only the 
prestige of his newspapers or 
radio chains to pit against the 
might of the State. Without com- 
plete, unquestioning understand- 
ing and support by his home of- 
fice he is a “dead duck.” Unhap- 
pily that support is not always 
forthcoming. The “diplomatic,” 
double -talking correspondent, 
content to knuckle under to his 
totalitarian hosts, is too often pre- 
ferred by his editors to the “trou- 
ble-maker” who falls out with the 
dictatorship. 


I know from intimate personal 
observation that we have paid for 
this attitude in the coin of de- 
graded, falsified news. American 
press policy should be, rather, to 
encourage correspondents abroad 
to take the risks of truth-telling; 
to refuse to transmit official prop- 
aganda without clearly labeling 
it as such; to find ways and means 
of evading censorship if the inter- 
ests of truthful news for the cus- 
tomers back home requires it. 





New Campbell P 
Partnership Formed 


Announcement is made that as 
of Dec. 31 Campbell, Phelps & Co., 
Inc., has. been dissolved and a 
partnership has been formed un- 
der the name of Campbell, Phelps 
& Co. continuing the business of 
the old firm at the same address, 
70 Pine Street, New York City. 
Roger S. Pheips, one of the found- 
ers of the original firm, continues 
this business in partnership with 
Kenneth C. Ebbitt, who had been 
associated with Lehman Brothers 
since 1933. 


Campbell. Phelps & Co. special- 
izes in municipal bonds. 





(Continued from page 13) 
days and the only consideration 
is the providing of jobs. 

Under certain conditions the 
Government can of course guar- 
arntee jobs. Feudalism and the old 
slave system provided everyone 
with work and security in old 
age. But the price paid was the 
loss of freedom. In order to carry 
out the proposal for full employ- 
ment, the Government would have 
to exercise control over all lines 
of activity and underwrite the 
consumers’ markets through Fed- 
eral expenditures, and this would 
mean mounting deficits for an in- 
definite period. 


Danger of Mountirg Debt 


The full-fledged adoption of the 
purchasing power theory at this 
stage would be most unfortunate. 
With the Federal debt rapidly ap- 
proaching the 300-billion-dollar 
mavk, and with the post-war 
budget estimated at from three to 
five times the pre-war period, we 
find ourselves on the mountain 
peak of finance where descent 
would be perilous. Our fixed 
charges—Federal, state and local 
taxes plus interest on long-term 

rivete debt—may exceed 30 bil- 
ion dollars. In order to carry the 
burden without undue strain on 
our economy we shall need a 
minimum national income of 
abovt 125 billion dollars. In the 
event that our income should fall 
say to the level of the boom year 
of 1929 of around 80 billion dol- 
lars, our fixed charges would be 
nearly 40% of income, whereas 
during the dark days of 1932 they 
were only 27%. It is obvious, 
theiefore, that if we are to pre- 
serve private enterprise and a 


demeccratic form of Government 
we must see to it not only that 
our economy functions effectively, 





but also that our expenditures 
are kept within reasonable bounds 
by eliminating all unnecessary and 
wasteful outlays. 


Impossible to Balance All Lines 
of Activity 


In any blueprints for the future 
we should realize that it is not 
possible to keep all lines of 
activity operating indefinitely at 
full capacity because of the varia- 
tion in demand at the consumers’ 
market place. Even though we 
opened up the floodgates of pub- 
lic funds to sustain full economic 
operations in this country, it 
wovu'd be of no avail in case of 
an international depression such 
as we had in the 1930’s. To sus- 
tain our purchasing power in 
such an event, it would be neces- 
sary to bolster the world economy, 
and such a proposal would of 
course be fantastic. 

The plight in which we find 
ourselves _is largely the out- 
growth of the policies we have 
followed during the past fifteen 
years of deficit financing, and it 
has been greatly accentuated of 
course by the war. It is futile to 
search for a way out so long as 
we continue down the wrong 
road. We as a nation seem to be 
in the same sort of haze and con- 
fusion about finance as we were 
about international affairs prior to 
Pearl Harbor. There is no easy 
answer to our problems. But first 
of all we must face reality and 
scrap the utopian notion that Fed- 
eral spending is the key to pros- 


perity. The Government does not 
create income or wealth but 
merely serves as an agency for 
the collection and distribution of 
funds obtained from taxes and 
the proceeds of Government loans 
upon which interest must be paid. 





Attacks Purchasing Power Theory 


Remedy Is Thrift, Hard Work, 
and Pay-As-You-Go 

Faced with the prodigious tasks 
of reconstruction, we have no al- 
ternative if we are to maintain 
solvency and integrity as a na- 
tion but to return to the funda- 
mental principles that have been 
responsible for our _ greatness. 
Thrift, hard work, pay-as-you go, 
incentives for business enterprise, 
opportunities to advance in ac- 
cordance with ability, wages 
based upon productivity, and in- 
creased production with lower 
prices are among the foundation J 
stones of what is called the Amer- 
ican system. Any radical depar- 
ture from these principles is re- 
actionary and unworkable and the 
utopian promises being made for 
the purchasing power doctrine are 
like a mirage on the desert, with 
the final outcome regimentation 
and serfdom. 

To advocate the purchasing 
power theory at a time when in- 
flationary material is so abundant, 
is to play with dynamite and to 
threaten the well-being of the en- 
tire nation: Before it is too late, 
we should formulate our national 
policy on productivity which is 
the true source of purchasing 
power and which makes possible 
a halanced economy, so that all 
groups can exchange goods and 
services with one another. 





J. R. Ray in Sunbury 
SUNBURY, PA.—Joseph L. Ray 
is engaging in the securities busi- 
ness from offices at 19 North 
Fourth Street. In the past he was 
a partner in Ray, Johnson & Co. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
Onited States Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 
Other Bonds and Securities (ineludiné Shares 4 


Limited and 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated). . 


Loans and Bills Purchased....... 


of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. 


Bonkind Manes. : . ikkcc so ce en 


Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and 4eceptances. §$ 
Less Prepayments 


"ee ee we eee 


Accrued Interest, decounts Receivable, etc. . 


5,959,223.91 


es 








$137,208 564.25 
467 984,871.45 
12,103 782.96 
1,200,000.00 


17 117,461.09 
150,389 136.62 
2,530,442.21 
3,000 000.00 





664 213.27 5,295 010.64 





LIABILITIES 


PEE EOE Te oe 
Official ‘Checks Outstanding 


$715 457 446.25 
13,531 922.50 


$796,829,269,22 








Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
EHO ns bn 6h s ic Ce aA ees 


Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 


Credit Issued 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
General Reserve 


United States Government securities carried at $197,885,566.20 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure } 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Mem ber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ee 


$728,989 368.75 | 


5,045 039.27 


5,959 223.91 
20,000 ,000.00 
20,000 000.00 

6,378 366.69 
10,457 270.60 


$796,829 269,22 
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: Municipal News and Notes 








In a year-round report on the, 
status of the finances of the State | 
of North Carolina, Charles M./} 
Johnson, Treasurer, stated as fol- 
lows: 

Ia my repert to the 1945 Gen- | 
eral Assembly I stated that North | 
Carolina was in the best financial | 

condition in its history and I rec- | 
ommended that an amount of 
money sufficient to retire the | 
whole General Fund debt, both | 
principal and interest, be set aside | 
and invested. The General As- | 
sembly acted upon my recommen- 
datien and, therefore, for all prac- 
tical purpeses, we have no Gen- 
eral Fund debt since the amount 
tha: has been invested will amply 
take care of the principal and in- 
terest as it becomes due. 

In addition, we have a $20,- 
000,000 Postwar Reserve Fund. 
This was set up by the 1943 
General Assembly and it was 
invested in bonds and no part 
of it can be spent for any pur- 
pose without further action by 
the General Assembly. This 
fund has earned $526,477.37; 
therefore, we have in this fund, 





this date, $20,526,477.37. My 
recommendation to the General 
Assembly will be that this fund 
be used for permanent improve- 
ments at our State institutions. 
Practically no building has been 
done since the war began. It 
is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary that some new buildings be 
constructed and this should be 
done if possible without issuing 
any bond. . 


The Highway Fund is a special 
fund and all income is used for 
debt service, administration, main- 
tenance and construction of roads. 
The net highway debt is $33,540,- 
142.94 and we have a cash balance 
in this fund of $52,158,030.91. We 
therefore have much more money 
to completely liquidate this debt; 
however, all of this money will be 
needed for maintenance and con- 
struction of roads and will be 
spent as fast as possible, but on the 
present basis if no more bonds 
were issued the highway debt will 
be completely paid or provided 
for by 1951. 

The General Assembly of 1941 
set up a retirement system for 





teachers and State employees. We 
now have in this fund almost $20,- 
000,000, of which $877,328.19 has 
been the earnings from the in- 
vestments. It is on a sound finan- 
cial basis and will compare favor- 
ably with any retirement system 
in the nation. 

At June 30, 1932, which was 
the peak, the outstanding debt 
of the local units of govern- 
ment of North Carolina was 
$362,000,000. This debt has 
shown a continuous reduction 
and today it is $248,919,000 and 
28 cities and tewns and 20 coun- 
ties and one sanitary district 
have set up capital reserve 
funds of $4,358,700 from surplus 
funds on hand for the purpose 
of meeting the cost of needed 
improvements and equipment. 


a 

Gontend Peace Training 
Not Conscription 

Assurances that the Truman 
Administration’s plan for peace- 
time universal military training 
does not provide for conscripting 
the men into the nation’s armed 
forces have been given by offi- 
cials of the War and Navy De- 
partments to Representative Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, Maine Repub- 
lican, it was announced on Dec. 31 
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Condensed Statement as of close of business December 31, 1945 


Our Deposits and Other Liabilities are . « « 2 «@ «@ @ + 
(ineludes $137,162,469.55 U.S. Deposits) 
To meet this indebtedness we have: 
Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks « « « « 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . 28 « » 


($161,093.824.57 pledged to secure deposits 
and for other purposes a3 required by law.) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 


State. Municipal and other Public Securities . 


. . * + * e 


Customers Liability on Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Total to Meet Indebtedness. 
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by the Citizens Committee for] 
Miiitary Training of Young Men, 
Inc., in New York City, accord- 
ing to the New York “Times” of | 
Jan. 1. The “Times” went on to’ 
state that the committee said that) 
Mrs. Smith, having found from | 
her mail and from talks with | 
individuals that they frequently 
believed that there would be no 
need for universal military train- 
ing if the Army and Navy filled 
their quotas regularly, had 
“cleared up the confusion.” Con- 
tinuing, the “Times” said: 

T» clarify the point she queried 
Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of 
War, and James Forrestal, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, about it. 

Replies were received by Mrs. 
Smith from Secretary Forrestal 
and John W. Martyn, Adminis- 
trative Assistant to Secretary Pat- 
terson. Sending copies of the re- 
plies to the Committee for the 
information of Jay Cooke, Presi- 
den*, and members of his Execu- 
tive Board, Mrs. Smith expressed 
the hope that the letters might aid 
the Committee to clear up the 
existing misunderstanding. 

“It is true,” wrote Secretary 
Forrestal, “that arguments have 
been made that because we are 
now successfully enlisting volun- 
teers into the regular Navy, uni- 
versal military training is not 
needed. These statements con- 
fuse the issue. 

“It was never intended that 
universal military training fur- 
nish men for the regular forces. 
Such a procedure would be con- 
scription, contrary to our ideals 
and foreign to the American way 
of life. 





“With relatively small regular 
forces, a trained citizen reserve 
to augment the regular forces in 
time of War or national emer- 
gency is vital to our national de- 
fense. Only through universal 
mil‘tary training is it possible to 
obtain a trained reserve with the 
minimum necessary training. 


“Universal military training 
trainees would not be an integral 
part of the regular Navy. Their 
training would be distinct and 
separate from the regular Navy 
trainees. Neither the number of 
voluntary enlistments in the regu- 
lar Navy, nor post-war employ- 
ment or unemployment, have any 
bearing whatever on the urgent 
need for the enactment of univer- 
sal military training legislation.” 


Writing on behalf of Secretary 
Patterson, Mr. Martyn said: 

“You are correct in assuming 
that the universal military train- 
ing program is entirely separate 
froim our normal peacetime mili- 
tary establishment. The size of 
the Regular Army and the Re- 
serve components will be fixed by 
law in conformance with peace- 
time requirements for security 
and occupation forces. En- 
listment of military trainees in 
either the Regular or the Reserve 
components would be strictly vol- 
untary. In fact, trainees, under 
the contemplated plan, would at 
no time become a part of the arms 
and services, nor would they be 
available for military service 
during a period of national emer- 
gency except for purposes of 
training, without Act of Con- 
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Cash in Vault 
Cash on De 


Bank of New York 


UL. S. Government Securities. . . 


State and seleweg: fox Bonds... . 
Federal Reserve 


Time Loans Secured by Collateral 


Reserved for Taxes, 
Capital 


a oe? 
Un ivided Profits. ..esccceress 


STANLEY A. SWEET 
BERNON 5S. PRENTICE 
FRANKLIN B. LORD 
RUSSELL E. BURKE 
HENRY W. BULL 


E. TOWNSEND 


RESOURCES 


ysit in Federal Reserve 


Cash on Deposit in Other Banks... . 


Demand Loans Secured by Collateral 901,800.00 


ank of New York Stock...... 
Ottter Semurttee . own ccc cee teas 


Overdrafts—Secured $5,382.42—Unsecured $31.58. . . 


Real Estate (Branch Office)... ... 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 
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Due Depositors. ...........-. ee 
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$ 246,134.80 


7,158,812.88 
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. $41,415,149.27 


471,656.98 
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799,505.19 
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The Supremacy of,Law 


(Continued from first page) 

> iind tnat tne universe, the 
world, matter, energy, are all gov- | 
erned by law. Step by step, cach | 
new scientific law, when discov- 
ered, announced to the scien- | 
tific world, and in each instance | 
it is found that the new law was 
not created by man, only discov- 
ered. But, when discovered, it is 
found to be perfect, to be certain, | 
to be without exception and uni- 
versal in its application. 

Not so man-made law. In the 
field of human relations man has 
not been satisfied merely to dis- 
cover law but has assumed the 
function of creating law. The most 
painstaking effort and research in 
the field of human law-making 
has resulted in products which 
have been able to function only 
haltingly at best. 

We have failed to apply even 
the first lesson of natural law: 
to be supreme, the law must be 
certain; much less the second; to 
be usable, the law must be un- 
derstood, 

If the law is not certain, it is 
not true law. If it is not under- 
stood, it cannot be used. If there 
are no standards, they cannot be 
uvheld. Perhaps the time has 
come to draw some lessons from 
the laws of nature. 

Rousseau said that in his time 
man, who had been born free, 
everywhere was in chains. Today 
most men are free, but as we look 
about the human scene we must 
confess that man, who was born 
in a universe of order, is every- 
where in confusion. 

Four phases of this confusion 
are of particular interesi to us, 
and I propose to refer to them 
briefly. They are: (1) uncertainty 
in judicial decisions; (2) adminis- 
trative procedure; (3) industrial 
warfare; and (4) international or- 
ganization. Each one is sufficiently 
complicated and important to be 
the subject of many volumes, but 
I treat them briefly as they relate 
to the supremacy of law. 


l. Uneertainty in Judicial Law 


Recentty I participated in a 
ceremony commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
Chief Justice Edward Douglass 
White. In preparation for that 
event I mede some study of his 
life and judicial career. I found 
that in his 27 years on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
he wrote 700 majority opinions, 
10 concurring opinions, and only 
33 dissents. Some men cailed him 
a progressive, some called him a 
conservative, but on his record he 
was a great Judge who recognized 
that the first principle in the su- 
premacy of law was certainty. He 
found it necessary to dissent in 
less than 5% of his opinions. Law- 
yers could advise their clients as 
te applicable rules of law with 
reasonable certainty. 

Today we do not find the law 
in this happy situation. In 1943 
in the Supreme Court of the 
United States dissents were filed 
against 44% of the opinions of 
the court; in 1944 there were dis- 
senting opinions in 63% of the 
cases; and during the last term of 
court there were almost as many 
dissents or qualified concurrences 
as there were majority opinions. 

Is the applicable rule of law 
really so difficult to ascertain? Or 
is each Judge seeking to extract 
from the atmosphere about him, 
or from his personal sense of jus- 
tice-—-social or otherwise—his own 
notion of equity, which he writes 
into the law? 

White took the position that 
the Supreme Court was intended 
to be a stabilizing influence and 
one that made for certainty and 
uniformity in the law. In his first 
opinion on a great constitutional 
question, his dissent in the Pol- 
lock case, he said: 

“My inability to agree with the 
court in the conclusions which it 
has just expressed causes me much 
regret. Great as is my respect for 
any view. by it announced, I can- 


is 


opinion and decree in this case 
virtually annuls its previous de- 
cisions in regard to the powers of 
Congress on the subject of taxa- 
tion, and is therefore fraught with 
danger to the court, to each and 
every citizen, and to the republic. 
The conservation and orderly de- 
velopment of our institutions rests 
on our acceptance of the results of 
the past, and their use as lights to 
guide our steps in the future. 
‘reach the lesson that settled prin- 
ciples may be overthrown at any 
time, and confusion and turmoil 
must ultimately result. In ithe 
discharge of its function of inter- 
preting the Constitution, this court 
exercises an august power. lt sits 
removed from the contentions of 
political parties and the animosi- 
ties of faction. It seems to me that 
the accomplishment of its lofty 
mission can only be secured by 
the stability of its teachings and 
the sanctity which surrounds 
them. If the permanency of its 
conclusions is to depend upon the 
personal opinions of those who, 
from time to time, may make up 
its membership, it will inevitably 
become a theatre of political strife, 
and its action will be without co- 
herence or consistency. ... The 
fundamental conception of a ju- 
dicial body is that of one hedged 
about by precedents which are 
binding on the court without re- 
gard to the personality of its 
members. Break down this be- 
lief in judicial continuity, and let 
it be felt that on great constitu- 
tional questions this court is to 
depart from the settled conclu- 
sions of its predecessors, and to 
determine them all according to 
the mere opinion of those who 
temporarily fill its bench, and our 
Constitution will, in my judgment, 
be bereft of value and become a 
most dangerous instrument to the 
rights and liberties of the people.” 

White agreed with Kent that 
“the revision of a decision very 
often resolves itself into a mere 
question of expediency.” Trained 
in the civil law where the code 
is an instrument of stability, he 
recognized that the only substi- 
tute for chaos in the common law 
was the doctrine of stare decisis 
and the willingness of the court 
to follow precedent. One has but 
to look upon the state of the law 
today to know that he was right. 

Justice is net an exactitude. 
Hence, when men talk of justice 
they mean their conception or no- 
tion of justice. If all men had the 
same background, the same train- 
ing, the same experience, the same 
motives, the same _ aspirations, 
then maybe they would have the 
same notion of justice. Judges 
think of their function as the ad- 
ministration of justice, whereas the 
lawyer, who operates in the same 
ficld on the opposite side of the 
bench, recognizes his function as 
the practice of the law. I am in- 
clined to the view that we would 
do well to stress the idea of law. 

If constitutions and laws are 
to have any meaning, their inter- 
pretation must be uniform when 
applied to the same facts and cir- 
cumstances, irrespective of the 
persons before the court. Provi- 
sions of the constitution and the 
law which are unchanged by any 
amendment cannot mean one 
thing today and the opposite to- 
morrow, if this is to be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. 

I vigorously dissent from any 
theory that the law means what- 
ever the Judges. say it means, if 
that is interpreted to permit the 
Judge by iegal “double-talk” to 
read into the law his personal, 
political, social or economic the- 
ories. Constitutional law means 
what the people wrote and in- 
tended; statute law means what 
the legislative body wrote and in- 
tended; and the common law 
means what the people of the 
trade or community accepted and 
practiced. The function of the 


not resist ihe conviction that aot 
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of the case before him, and he is! 
no Judge but a partisan if he 
changes either the law or the facts 
to suit his own notions or those 
of anyone else. 

I paraphrase an opinion by a 
Judge in my State written almost! - 
a lvuU years ago when the claims 
of “justice” as against “law” were 
urged upon him: 

‘Justice is the dictate of right, 
according to the common consent 
of mankind generally; or of that 
portion of mankind who may be 
associated together in one govern- 
ment, or who may be governed by 
the same principles or morals. 

“Law is a system of 
vised upon an enlarged view of 
the relation of persons and things 
as they practically exist. 

“Justice is a chaotic 
principles. 

“Law is the same mass of prin- 
ciples classified, reduced to or- 
der, and put in the shape of rules 
agreed upon by an ascertained | 
common consent. 

“Justice is the virgin gold from 
the mines that has its intrinsic 
worth in every case, but is subject 
to a varying value according to 
the scales through which it passes. 

“Law is the coin from the mint, 
with its value ascertained and 
fixed, with the stamp of the gov- 
ernment upon it to denote and 
insure its current value. 

“The act of molding justice into 
a system of rules detracts from its 
capacity of abstract adaptatien in 
each particular case, and in each 
case the rules of law are usually 
but an approximation of justice. 

“Nevertheless, mankind have 
generally thought it better to 
have their rights determined by 
such a system of rules than by 
the sense of justice of any man or 
set of men whose duty it may 
have been to judge them. 

“Whoever undertakes to deter- 
mine a case solely by his own no- 
tion of its abstract justice breaks 
down the safeguards under which 
principles of justice have been 
erected into a system of law, and 
thereby annihilates law. 

“A sense of justice, of course, 
must have an important influence 
with every well organized mind 
in the adjudication of cases. 

“Its proper function is to super- 
induce an earnest desire to search 
out and apply in their true spirit 
the appropriate rules of law. 


“To follow the dictates of justice 
when in harmony with the law 
must be a pleasure, but to follow 
the rule of law in its true spirit, 
to whatever consequences it may 
lead, is the sworn professional 
duty of every Judge and lawyer.” 

I know of no finer statement of 
the difference between justice and 
law than that made by this old- 
time Judge. Justice is an ideal 
and a goal for which we must 
strive, but in the practical affairs 
of life a fair administration of the 
law is of the utmost importance 
not only for lawyers but for the 
welfare of our country. 


mass of 





2. Administrative Law 


fn 1937 the President of the 
United States recommended a 
plan for the separation of judicial 
and prosecuting functions in ad+ 
ministrative agencies. He stated 
that the present form of admin- 
istrative tribunal, which performs 
“administrative work -in addition 
to judicial work, threatens to de- 
velop a ‘fourth branch’ of the 
Government for which there is no 
sanction in the Constitution.” 

The American Bar Association 
has been working for a number 
of years to bring about improve- 
ments imperatively needed in the 
field of administrative bureauc- 
racy. To bring order into this 
chaotic field, several courses of 
action are needed. 

First, there must be a fair ad- 
ministrative procedure act—either 
the pending McCarran-Sumners 


| 

cies. 
capture its legislaiive power and, 
through its own committees and 
agencies, 


supplement 
Without 


nal,” 
creute a system of minor Federal | 


handed administration of the law 
rules de- | before trained and impartial mem- 


Third, Congress should re- 


subordinate 
needed to 
acts of Congress. 
here elaborating my 
views on how this may be done, 


draft all 


rules and regulations 


I refer to my article on this sub- 


“Jour- 
should 


ject in the February, 1945, 
Fourth, Congress 


courts, localized throughout the 
country where they would be 


available for the prompt hearing 
of 
tried by the executive establish- 


the multitude of cases now 


With 
be 


such 
assured 


ment. 
would 


we 
even- 


changes 
ot an 


bers of the judicial establishment. 
At some time this nation will | 
surely stand, without knowing it, | 


at a crossroads which point one | 
way to freedom and order, and the 


other way to bondage and chaos. 
Many people cite good reasons 
for saying that the day of choice 
is at hand. If we pass blindly on, 
we may find ourselves so used to 
bargaining rather than adjudica- 


eee 


| Lawyers appeared on the scene 


tion, and so accustomed to poli- 
tics rather than legal administra- 
tion, that we will neither recog- 
nize nor appreciate a government 
according to law. This is not said 
in a spir.t of legal isolation. The 
antidote for arbitrary power is 
not a struggle against all power— 
to the point of depriving govern- 
ments of the means to govern and 
protect. Dictatorship v. Anarchy, 
though delusively opposite and 
conveniently simple labels, are 
extremes and not alternatives. 
They currently stand for things 


, which are equally opposed to that 


“sovernment under law” which 


| the civilized world has sought for 


more than 200 years and has octa- 
sionally achieved. We have 
achieved it here on this continent, 
and the issue is whether we shall 
retain it or see it frittered away, 
bit by bit, as expediency and in- 
decision dictate. 


Industrial Warfare 


‘in historic times in response to a 

| public need for some group whe 

/ would point out that might was 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Supremacy of Law 


(Continued from page 41) 
not the equivalent of right and 
that trial by battle was the poor- 
est conceivable method of set- 
tling controversies. Law and evi- 
dence have now become the ac- 
cepted substitute tor iorce in ail 
personal and business controver- 
sies where the law prescribes 
rights and duties. In two fields, 
however, force is still the usual 
means of attempting to settle con- 
troversies which could be settied 
better and with an infinitesimal 
per cent of the cost by negotiation, 
conciliation, arbitration or adjudi- 
cation. I mean international war- 
fare and industrial warfare. 


I cannot conceive of a single 
issue between labor and capital, 
or between employe and employ- 
er, that can be settled justly by a 
lockout or a strike. When I read 
of new strikes every day, I feel a 
sense of frustration for democracy. 
Whether it is labor or capital that 
is to blame is not of any particular 
importance. What is important-is 
that we make the processes of 
democracy work and that we find 
some method of settling these con- 
treversies to the exclusion of 
force and warfare. I am in favor 
of negotiation, conciliation, medi- 
ation, arbitration and adjudica- 
tion. When the differences be- 
tween man and man, group and 
group, nation and nation, are de- 
termined by agreement, or, that 
failing, by evidence and law 
rather than by force. democracy 
is functioning and the lie is given 
to those who say self-government 
is an impractical and unworkable 
theory. 

One of the major causes of in- 
dustrial unrest is that the recipro- 
cal rights and responsibilities of 
labor and management are in a 
state of uncertainty. We hear a 
great deal about the rights of the 
employe and the rights of the em- 
ployer, but nothing from either 
about their responsibilities to the 
other. Yet employment is a rela- 
tionship into which is merged 
both rights and duties. These 
should be clearly defined. 

This need not be done by com- 
pulsory legislation. I think there 
is another remedy—self-imposed 
restraint, exercised by both sides. 
There is a verse in the Old Testa- 
ment to the effect that where 
there is no restraint, the people 
perish. Certainly it is true that the 
democracies of the past have us- 
ually perished from want of re- 
straint. 

Does anyone think our form of 
government could survive a pro- 
longed strike in which two great 
organizations, each with mil- 
lions of members, were fighting 
each other and, from lack of re- 
straint on one side or the other, 
had determined to persevere to 
the last extreme of bitterness? 
Would the public stand idly by if 
ail employers in the nation com- 
bined to crush labor by a concert- 
ed lockout from one end of the 
country to the other? The ques- 
tion answers itself. Probably nei- 
ther situation will ever develop, 
but it is certainly time for both 
sides to realize that the great de- 
velopment and prosperity of this 
country came about through the 
cooperative effort of capital and 
labor, and not from their strife. 

In every community where 
there. is an industrial problem I 
think a conference group should 
be organizéd, large enough to 
give representation to all elements 
of labor and to all types of em- 
ployers, but small enough to per- 
mit personal contact and full op- 
portunity for discussion of mutual 
problems. Whatever the problems 
are, the first step toward their so- 
lution is free discussion. 

A pattern can be taken from the 
lawyer’s notebook. A few years 
ago in all parts of the country 
there were local controversies be- 
tween lawyers, on the one hand, 
and bankers, on the other, con- 
cerning the drawing of wills and 
the administration of estates in 
probate. There were similar juris- 


dictional quarrels between the 
lawyers and the real estate people 
over the drawing of instruments 
and the closing of real estate 
' transactions. In many communi- 
'ties the parties decided to fight it 
out, each claiming its rights were 
exclusive of the other’s. Consider- 
able litigation resulted. 

In other places local groups 
were formed to discuss the com- 
mon problems and see if there 
was some line of demarcation that 
could be fixed. When the contro- 
versy passed from the local to the 
national stage it was determined 
that negotiation and conciliation 
were preferable to conflict. Con- 
ference groups were then formed 
between the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, on the one hand, and the 
American Bankers Association, on 
the other, to.discuss trust and pro- 
bate problems, and another group 
between the lawyers and the real- 
tors to determine ihe real estate 
disputes. Agreements were nego- 
tiated, ‘promulgated, and have 
been generally accepted through- 
out the country. The rights of the 
various parties are now under- 
stood, and, being understood, are 
respected. 

Why would not such a method 
be feasible in labor relations? Out 
of such conferences could come 
standards of conduct and codes of 
ethics. The code of ethics of the 
lawyers and that of the doctors 
speak largely of their responsi- 
bilities. When the employer and 
the employe begin to think and 
speak in terms of their responsi- 
bilities to each other, the matter 
of rights will take care of itself. 
This is the method of democracy. 
It is self-restraint, without which 
tnere is no lasting hope for our 
form of government. 

Last February in speeches in 
Detroit and Los Angeles, both 
great industrial centers, I made 
the suggestion that local confer- 
ence groups be organized to work 
out codes of ethics for both em- 





ployer and employe. The speeches 
received .a good deal of local pub- 
licity in each place and I had let- 
ters not only from lawyers, but 
also directly from some labor peo- 
‘ple, manifesting their interest in 
the idea. The President of the 
Los Angeles Bar Association ap- 
pointed a committee to see what 
the bar association could do to 
help bring about the establish- 
ment cf a voluntary code between 
Management and Labor in that 
community. 


The last of March the President 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the presidents of 
the American Federation of La- 
ber and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations issued a gen- 
eral statement on labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. In June Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, on returning 
from the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, where all sorts of difficult 
problems were ironed out in the 
conference rooms, suggested that 
the Secretary of Labor call a na- 
tional conference of industrial and 
labor groups to work out the 
ever-increasing controversies be- 
tween Management and Labor. 

Shortly thereafter, I tendered 
the services of the American Bar 
Association to the organizers of 
the Labor - Management Confer- 
ence and to the Secretary of La- 
bor. I was courteously thanked 
but was told that Labor and Man- 
agement felt they could better 
settle their difficulties without in- 
tervention, even that of a great 
body of lawyers who in their 
practice represent both Manage- 
ment and Labor and that group 
even more important, the gen- 
eral public. 

Two weeks ago, with the rest 
of the country, we read that the 
national Labor-Management con- 
ference had adjourned in failure. 
We were distressed, but not sur- 
prised. Our lack of surprise was 
not that of the pessimist who had 
expected little or nothing from the 





conference, but that of experi- 
enced lawyers, who, in a thousand 


instances from the smallest ham- 


let to the largest community in) 
the country, have seen dissent and | 


disagreement grow and flourish 
when men of opposite views 
square off at each other to de- 
mand their respective rights. 

If there were lawyers present at 
the conference, they were there, 
not as the principal negotiators in 
an effort at conciliation and com- 
promise, but merely as technical 
adjuncts of the accredited spokes- 
men of the businessmen and the 
labor leaders who did the talking 
and made the demands. 

Something in human nature al- 
ways seems to make it difficult to 
recede from a demand publicly 
made. Every lawyer knows that 
his chances of compromising a law 
suit are infinitely greater if he 
can meet with the attorney for 
the other side out of the presence 
of his client, where the two, whose 
business it is to know not only 
rights but responsibilities and who 
know the method of compromise 
and conciliation, can concede some 
merit to the opposition without 
losing face. It was with this in 
mind that I tendered the services 
of the American Bar Association 
to the conference. 


Since the efforts of Labor and 
Management to solve their own 
problems have resulted only in in- 
creased industrial warfare, 
obviously high time for the law- 
yers to step in and see that set- 
tled principles of law are applied 


warfare must be ended, so, too, 
must industrial warfare, and in 
lieu thereof we must substitute 
the processes of law. 


I do not intend to analyze or ex- 
press any opinion on the various 
bills pending in Congress dealing 
with one or another phase of this 
problem. There is one obvious 
step that we as a profession may 
take, and I recommend it to you. 
That is the establishment of a Sec- 
tion of Labor Law where lawyers 
representing both Labor and Cap- 
ital can meet and, around the ta- 
ble, commence the solution of 
these terrible problems. 

I have the utmost faith in the 
fairness of the average lawyer and 
I believe that if we can draw into 
a Labor Section hundreds of law- 
yers from all parts of the country, 
who will combine their knowl- 
edge, experience, and judgment, 
principles of conduct will crystal- 
lize which can be immediately 
used in the settlement and solu- 
tion of individual problems which 
arise in the field. Such a section 
could study labor law as a science, 
promote its fair and just admini- 
stration, encourage uniformity 
throughout the nation in the han- 
dling and settlement of such prob- 
lems, and thereby promote not 
only justice and human welfare 
but industrial peace and the su- 
premacy of law. 


4. International Organization 


War between nations, too, is a 
resort to force to settle issues 
which could be better settled in 
some peaceful way. The develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb, with 
which civilization can now de- 
stroy itself, has made it absolutely 
imperative that we find some sub- 
stitute for force in the settlement 
of international disputes. 

The American Bar Association 
has taken an active part in the 
movement to bring justice and 
law into international affairs. The 
creation of the United Nations Or- 
ganization is a great step toward 
this end, and the American Bar 
Association, as one of the consult- 
ants at San Francisco, is proud to 
have had a part in the commence- 
ment of an organization which 
is destined to have the profound- 
est effect upon our lives and upon 
the life of our country. 

The provision made in the 
Charter for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes is heart- 
ening to those who believe in the 





supremacy of law. Each party to a 
dispute pledges itself to seek a so- 


lution, tiati 
| quiry, mediation, conciliation, ar- 


it is: 





‘fourths of the States. 





first, by negotiation, in- 
bitration or judicial settlement. If 
the parties themselves fail to set- 
tle a dispute which threatens in- 
ternational peace and security, the 
Security Council, as the represen- 
tative of the community of na- 
tions, intervenes. Legal disputes 
will normally be referred to the 
International Court of Justice, 
while non-legal disputes will be 
investigated and settlement rec- 
ommended on such terms as may 
be deemed appropriate. If the rec- 
ommended settlement is not com- 
plied with, sterner measures may 
be employed, including the use of 
armed forces. 

Under Article 43 all members 
agree to make available to the Se- 
curity Council certain armed 
forces and facilities to maintain 
international peace and security. 
Such a use of force to uphold law 
is a proper police function, and 
to that end we might tender the 
use of any modern weapons we 
possess, however formidable, in- 
cluding the atomic bomb. 

My praise of the United Nations 
Organization is tempered by the 
knowledge that its high destiny to 
maintain international order may 
be frustrated by the veto power 
retained by each of the five per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council. In the advancing devel- 
opment of law administration the 
old requirement for a unanimous 
jury verdict is giving way to a 
two-thirds or three-fourths vote 
in civil cases. While unanimity is 
still required in capital criminal 


to this field. Just as international | cases at the trial:level, appellate 


decisions in both civil and crim- 
inal matters are made by majority 
vote. The Constitution itself may 
be amended by vote of three- 
The only 
veto recognized in our political 
system is that of the executive in 
legislative matters, and that may 
be overruled by a two-thirds vote 
of the Congress. 

The- veto confronts the world 
with the choice of unanimity or 
frustration. Unanimity purchased 
at such a pric@ can produce only 
the lowest common denominator 
in international law and political 
morality. Sitting on the brink of 
the atomic age, the world needs, 
not the lowest, but the highest, 
concept of international law: and 
political morality. International 
order and world security hang on 
a slender thread, indeed, if the 
settlement of disputes must await 
the unanimous concurrence of all 
major powers. The United States 
should take the lead to amend 
this provision. 


Conclusion 


If judicial law is uncertain, if 
administrative procedure is in 
confusion, if industrial relations 
have degenerated into warfare, 
and international affairs into the 
anarchy of recurrent war, what is 
to be done about it? 

What was done about the con- 
fusion, the frustration, and the in- 
cipient warfare between the col- 
onies which followed their suc- 
cessful War for Independence? 
They agreed upon a_ successful 
formula that guaranteed the su- 
premacy of law. They raised stand- 
ards to which the wise, the good 
and the honest might repair. In 
the fields of law it is our respon- 
sibility to raise those standards, 
to see that they are just, to see 
that they are certain, to see that 
they are understood. 

Let us be about the task. 


Carrere to Manage Branc 


for Merrill Lynch Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Henry 
M. Carrere has been appointed 
manager of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane’s office at 116 
West Forsyth Street, to succeed 
Roland D. Baldwin who resigned. 

Following service with the Ma- 
rine Corps in World War. I, Mr. 
Carrere became associated with E. 
A. Pierce & Co., New York City, 
remaining with them until coming 
to Jacksonville 12 years ago and 
joining the present firm. 





Says Strikes Handicap 
Full Production 


(Continued from page 8) 
that there is not an undue strain 
on our materials in short supply, 
and also to make sure that we 
meet our minimum essential ex- 
port obligations, 

(6) In a drive to relieve acute 
clothing shortages, particularly 
affecting the returning veteran, 
and at the same time curb infla- 
tion in clothing prices, CPA has 
been working closely with OPA to 
develop a large-scale low cost 
clothing program. 

(7) Most recent reconversion 
step by the Civilian Production 
Administration has been to imple- 
ment the President's moderate- 
cost housing program with veter- 
ans’ preference in occupancy. The 
program is designed to produce 
during 1946 between 400.000 and 
500,000 dwelling units costing less 
than $10,000 or renting for less 
than $80 per month. This will be 
accomplished under Priorities 
Regulation 33 by giving HH pri- 
orities ratings to assist veterans 
and builders for veterans to ob- 
tain scarce building materials. 

Mr. Small stated further that on 
the production lines, progress is 
still slower than was hoped for; 
due to a variety of reasons includ- 
ing shortage of component parts, 
work stoppages, uncertainty as to 
wage-cost factors, and reluctance 
to make long-term commitments. 

In the case of many items of 
consumer durable goods—notably 
passenger cars, refrigerators and 
washing machines—manutfacturers 
have so far been able to do little 
beyond producing enough models 
for their thousands of distributors 
to use as samples. No substantial 
amounts are expected to be deliv- 
ered to the public until the early 
part of 1946. In contrast, construc- 
tion and farm machinery, some 
transportation equipment ~ and 
heavy’ trucks, and some other 
items that were produced through 
the war period are now being pro- 
duced. at above pre-war rates. 

Sufficient tires to meet all car 
and truck manufacturers’ needs 
seem to be assured, particularly 
since their immediate needs will 
not be as great as was anticipated, 
the CPA report said. 

The textile shortage continues 
to be about the most difficult 
problem, according to the Small 
report. This is due, he said, prin- 
cipaliy to the shortage of man- 
power—the cotton textile indus- 
try alone is short about 94,000 
workers from its 1942 peak of 
504,000—and the problem is inten- 
sified by the great losses in pro- 
duction in other parts of the 
world. It is also stated in the re- 
port that the Civilian Production 
Administration has had consider- 
able success in its appeal to retail 
outlets of men’s suits, topcoats, 
shirts and shorts to give particu- 
lar attention and _ preferential 
treatment to outfitting the return- 
ing veterans. 


Paul Zizelman Trading 
Mer. for Glark & Co. 


Clark & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City, announce that 
Pau! H. Zizelman, Jr., recently re- 
turned from active service with . 
the U. S. Army, is now manager 
of their trading department. In. 
the past he was with Hoit, Rose & 
Troster. 


F. H. Breen & Co. Is 
Formed in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—F. H.. 
Breen & Co. is being formed with 
offices at 609 South Grand Ave- 
nue. Officers are Francis H. 
Breen, President and Treasurer; 
George H. Zeutzius, Vice-Pres- 
ident, and Florence L. Nagel, 
Secretary. Mr. Breen was for-, 
merly in business in Los Angeles 
as an individual dealer. 
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Wages, Profits and Prices 


(Continued from first page) 


| first one in asubsequent plant |either major labor organiza- 


duced. There are also various | election. Because of this situ- | tion. The monopoly conferred 
other charges against these | ation, so contrary to the con- 
receipts, such as the cost of| cepts of free bargaining, the 


materials and supplies, the 
maintenance of plant,reserves 


kind of collective wage bar- 
gaining which must 


now 


for depreciation and taxes,|oecur has become recognized 


and the like. 
residual share. It is what re- 
mains, if anything, after 
meeting all costs. 


The Managerial Functions 


The exaggerated emphasis 
that has been laid on the wage 


otherwise, has obscured the 
fact that the managerial func- 
tion involves a wide range of 
bargaining. Thus, to obtain 
capital funds, in so far as 
they are provided by banks 
or bond purchasers, there 
must be bargaining with the 
prospective lenders. Similar- 


ly, bargaining is involved in| 


every purchase of materials, 
supplies, or equipment, and 
in every lease or purchase of 


Profit is the} 











as a one-way street. 
always go up, never down. 
Large increases are demanded 
for trading purposes and the 
employer is always glad to 
settle on some compromise 
basis where he does not have 


| lid d. 
bargain, by legislation and| to meet the full deman 


Wages 


Obviously, it is utterly er- 


roneous to call such proceed- 
ings by the name of bargain- 
ing. A better definition of 
what the Wagner Act miscalls 
“collective bargaining’ would 
be “the compulsory accept- 
ance of the wage demands of 
'a particular labor group hav- 
ing a monopoly, under Gov- 
ernment sanction, of the priv- 


ilege of making such de- 


| mands.” 


asite. Finally, the sale of the) Restore Genuine Collective 


product is a continuous proc- 
ess of bargaining with dealers 
or consumers. 


Bargaining! 
As the first step toward 


clearing the air and moving 


All of these bargains occur | toward a basis of more real- 
in a free market. In fact, the | istic adjustment, there should 
essence of bargaining is that | be acceptance of the principle 
it must be free. Neither party | of genuine collective bargain- 
must be subjected to compul-| jing. The essence of this prin- 
sion or coercion, otherwise | ¢jple is freedom on both sides 


the transaction is conducted 
under duress, a condition 
which, in law, invalidates the 
commitment. Thus, manage- 
ment is not legally obliged to 
deal with a specified land- 
owner in negotiating for a 


dealing and trading and nego- 
tiating involved in the man- 
agement of production, there 
is no suggestion of legal di- 
rection or compulsion, except 
as noted below. On the con- 
trary, there is a complete 
freedom save where a pro- 


ducer must deal with a mo-| 


nopolistic supplier of mate- 
rials or with a monopolistic 
consumer of his product. Such 
instances are so rare as to be 
of little over-all effect upon 
the freedom of the bargaining 
process. 


Wage Bargaining Not Free 

The striking exception to 
this freedom is the wage bar- 
gain. Federal legislation now 
confers a monopoly of bar- 
gaining upon the particular 
organized group which may 
have outvoted other groups 
_ for this privilege in a given 
plant. The law requires the 
employer to restrict his wage 
dealings and discussion to the 
‘group which has acquired the 
bargaining monopoly and for- 
bids him to enter into similar 
negotiations with any other 


group, unless and until that 





to deal with more thaft one 
party. The term “collective 
bargaining” is, of course, 
much older than the Wagner 
Act. It was devised long ago 
to describe the procedure 


r 4 whereby agreements as to 
factory site, or with a particu-| wages, hours, and conditions 
lar bank or group of investors | 5f work were made between 
in obtaining capital funds.|an employer and a group of 
Nor is management under | workers, rather than between 
any legal compulsion to sell|the employer and the several 
its product to a particular| workers separately. Despite 
group of consumers. Through-| wage agreements, the work- 
out the entire range of the ers have always been free to 


} 





leave one employer at any 
time and seek work with an- 
other. Denial of this privilege, 
even for the life of a wage 
contract, would mean peon- 
age or involuntary servitude. 
On the other hand, the em- 
ployer has always been con- 
sidered to be bound for the 
period of the wage agree- 
ment, provided he remains 
solvent. The difficulty has ai- 
ways been over the renewal 
of the agreement. Until the 
Wagner Act tied the employ- 
er’s hands so completely, he 
was at least reasonably free 
at such times to enter into 
negotiations with other groups 
in the event of an impasse in 
his bargaining with a particu- 
lar group. 

Employers have now lost 
this freedom completely. It 
should be restored to them. 
They should be as free to deal 
with different labor groups as 
the workers are to deal with 
different employers. If any 
employer cannot come to 
terms with a CIO group, for 
example, he should be free to 
open negotiations with an 


|AFL group, or with a group 
group may have ousted the! of workers not identified with 


on a particular labor group 
by the Wagner Act is a tra- 
vesty on bargaining. 


Fallacy of Labor Exploitation 


Aside from the opposition 
of labor leaders, who would 
see in such a plan the grave 
jeopardy of their jobs and in- 
fluence, such resistance as 
might be offered to this pro- 
posal would hark back to 
Karl Marx and early 19th 
Century factory conditions. It 
would be charged that the 
door would thus be opened to 
an exploitation of labor 
through incessant playing of 
one group of workers against 
another. .We concede that the 
history of the factory system, 
especially in its earlier days, 
reveals instances of worker 
exploitation. But the experi- 
ence of a century ago is no 
guide for our future. In the 
period which lies ahead of 
this country, there would be 
little opportunity for resump- 
tion of such practices, even if 
management as a whole were 
disposed to undertake them, 
which is extremely doubtful. 
The squeezing of wages to- 
ward the subsistence level, so 
much emphasized by Marx 
and his followers, is possible 
only where there is a vast 
supply of labor in excess of 
the capital available for them 
to, use..Such was the situation 
in the early history of the fac- 
tory system. It is no longer 
the case here. Immigration is 
severely restricted, and the 
number of persons in the 





working-age groups 19-65 is 
likely to decrease with every 
decade for some time to come. 
|Compared with the nation’s 
capacity to provide capital, 
there is every reason to antic- 
ipate that in future labor ser- 
vice, rather than capial, will 
become the scarce factor in 
production. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the danger to be 
guarded against is the ex- 
ploitation of capital and man- 
agement by labor, rather than 
the reverse. 


Furthermore, the exploita- 
tion of labor that would be 
alleged to occur through the 
constant playing of one set 
of workers against * another 
would mean spasmodic inter- 
ruptions of production as the 
shifts were made and new 
workers were inducted. The 
most urgent desire of every 
employer is to maintain his 
production at the maximum 
warranted by his sales, and 
to push his sales to the ut- 
most. To these ends, steadi- 
ness of employment would be, 
in his mind, of far greater im- 
portance than gains from 
wage chiseling, with its con- 
comitant high labor turnover 
and higher production costs. 

To state the issue baldly, 
why should not an employer, 
having failed to reach an 





matters of employment, be 
free to invite some other 
group to enter into negotia- 
tions with a view to arriving 
at mutually agreeable terms 
just as the workers are free 
to approach some other em- 
ployer? The ships and rail- 
roads are jammed with re- 
turning veterans. Why should 
not an employer who finds 
himself deadlocked in a mis- 
called collective bargain with 
some monopolistic union 
group be free to invite a group 
of veterans to consider jobs 
with him? 

This is not an unreasonable 
position to take with respect 
to labor. In demanding a 
certain scale of wages, the 
clear implication is that the 
going market value of the 
labor service is being quoted. 
An assumption of this sort is 
always made in any other 
kind of bargaining. If a dealer 
offers an article at $1.00, he 
necessarily operates on the 
theory that there are custom- 
ers ready to pay that price. 
If no buyers appear, the 





smart thing is to reduce the 
price, if only to move the 
stock and cut the loss. If one 
employer—i.e., customer for 
labor service—will not pay 
the price — i.e., wage — de- 
manded for certain labor ser- 
vices, the proper move for 
the labor group which has 
set its wage or price would 
be to look for another taker. 
If there are no other takers 
at the rates demanded, this 
should indicate that the price 
—i.e., the wage—is too high. 
But under present law there 
is no need to consider whether 
or not the monopolistic labor 
group has overpriced its ser- 
vices. It has the full weight 
of Federal authority behind it 
in demanding as much as can 
be squeezed out of the unfor- 
tunate employer who has 
been deprived, by Federal 
law, of all freedom of bar- 
gaining for labor services. 


Profits Have no Bearing on 
Wage Bargain 


Another aspect of the cur- 
rent controversy is the pro- 
posal to settle the wage bar- 
gain by reference to the em- 
ployer’s books. The ostensible 
purpose of such reference is 
to verify the statement of 
earnings as published in the 
reports to stockholders, as re- 
vealed in tax returns, and as 
reported to other official 
agencies. The brief exposition 
of elementary economic prin- 
ciples given at the outset of 
this discussion will show that 
the amount of profit earned 
has no bearing whatever upon 
the wage bargain. This bar- 
gain and all others entered 
into by management must be 
concluded hefore it can be 
known whether or not there 
is to be a profit. Should there 
be a deficit rather than a 
profit, we may-be sure that 
labor would resist strenuously 
any proposal to permit re- 
covery of a sufficient propor- 
tion of the wages already paid 








agreement with one group of 
| workers as to wages or other 











to wipe it out. In this labor 


would be right. The entre- 
preneurial function includes,” 
among other things, the as- 
sumption of the risk of loss. 
When losses occur, they must 
be borne by the owners of the 
equity capital. But it is es- 
sential that the entrepreneur 
shall be as free as any other 
economic agent in the bar- 
gains by which his costs and 
his receipts are determined. 
Otherwise the risk becomes 
wholly incalculable. 


If profits in any industry 
should be at a level which 
would be regarded by other 
investors as excessive, or 
even liberal, in relation to the 
risks, additional capital in- 
vestment will be attracted 
into the industry until the 
profits situation approaches 
normal, having due regard for 
the risk involved. This is the 
function of profits in a free 
enterprise economy, namely, 
to stimulate investment and 
to guide the direction of the 
investment flow into the 
fields where more capital is 
evidently required. More jobs 
are created thereby and more 
goods are produced, thus en- 
hancing the general wellbe- 
ing. The performance of this 
function requires that there 
be no extraneous interference 
of the sort involved in the 
current labor proposals. An 
excess profits tax would be a 
similar sort of interference in 
ordinary peace times. 


The adjustment of wages 
by reference to..profits evi- 
dently involves an expropria- 
tion, by labor, of a part of 
the profit, in so far as this 
can be estimated and used 
as a basis for the wage set- 
tlement. There is a short- 
sighted shrewdness in the la- 
bor tactics of attacking first 
certain large, well-established 
companies in their demand to 
secure large wage increases 
on the basis of the profits 
earned. Such firms have lit- 
tle need for new, outside capi- 
tal. They are established, go- 





ing concerns. To lose this 
particular battle would not 
bankrupt them, hence their 
vulnerability to labor and po- 
litical pressures. 


But wage levels so estab- 
lished would percolate 
throughout industry. These 
levels would have no relation 
whatever to the prices or the 
profits in the many far cor- 
ners of industry that would 
be affected. The results would 
be, first, greater unemploy- 
ment since many employers 
simply could not comply with 
such wage demands, and, sec- 
ond, a drying up of capital 
investment because the re- 
turns would no longer be in 
proper relation to the risk 
calculations. That such results 
are anticipated may be in- 
ferred from the vigorous sup- 
port of the labor groups for 
the original version of the 
full employment bill, with its 


virtual Government guaran- 
tee of whatever deficiency of 


jobs and investment may ex- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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(Continued from page 43) 
ist. The current wage de- 
mands provide added assur-| 


books. Suppose he were com- 
pelled, by superior force of 
law, to bring them into a 


ance that extensive Govern-|wage bargaining session. With 


ment support will be needed, | 
in both respects, if they are| 
granted. 


Should Labor Have a 
Monopoly? 

The concept of collective 
bargaining which is now the 
law is wholly at variance with 
what is demanded by the pub- 
lic, and even by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in other sorts 
of: bargains. For example, if 
a contract is to be let by a 
school board or a city council 
for a construction job or a 
batch of supplies, we insist 
upon competitive bidding 
with the award to the lowest 
responsible bidder. There is 
always public clamor if only 
one bidder is permitted to en- 
ter. The Department of Jus- 
tice has fumed, more than 
once, at bids which suggested 
collusion or an absence of real 
competition in bidding or 
pricing. Yet we provide harsh 
penalties upon an employer 
who, having a certain amount | 
of work to be done, should | 
seek to have it done under 
any sort of competition among 
those able and willing to) 
work. These penalties would | 
be imposed by legislation, and 
in some cases by striking 
workers who would not hesi- 
tate between damage to an 
employer’s property and giv- 
ing way to another group of 
workers willing to do the 
work at less pay. 

The principle underlying 
the strike is perfectly clear. 
{t is expressed in the old 
adage: “Shoot or give up the 
gun.” That is, workers should 
always be free to work or not; 
they should be free to cease 
work by concerted action with 
a view to urging or forcing 
an employer to grant their 
demands. But they should 
have no standing whatever, 
in law or in public opinion, 
in preventing others from| 
taking their jobs. The tradi-| 
tion of picketing dates back | 
to the old surplus-of-labor 
days and the struggle of the 
organized groups to maintain 
their own position regardless 
of what happened to the un- 
organized labor mass. Today 
and for the future, if an ade- 
quate supply of competent 
workers can be hired to re- 
place the strikers at a wage 
below what is demanded by 
the striking group, it is a rea- 
sonably clear indication that 
this group has overpriced its 
services. Instead of recogniz- 
ing this fact, the law and the 
courts have become increas- 
ingly softheaded on the sub- 
ject, until today all degrees 
of labor conspiracy and mo- 
nopolistic practice are im- 
mune. 


Account Books Reveal Only 
Past 





Let us go back again to the 
question of the 


cMlpiuyer d <ssut ¥e-uit 


the best of intentions, they 
could not be made to yield 
anything of value to the dis- 
cussion without a thorough 
examination and audit. This 
would be a long process, even 
under competent auditors, 
and the cessation of produc- 
tion meantime, if a strike 
were in progress pending set- 
tlement, would be quite likely 
to alter the future profits 
prospects. Even so, the books 
would reveal only the past, 
closed transactions, whereas 
the wage rates at issue would 
be those to prevail in future 
production periods. It is 
highly disingenuous to argue 
that because an employer’s 
books show a certain profit in 
a past period, he can there- 
fore afford to pay a specified 
wage in a future period. This 
is peculiarly true as we 
emerge from the war period, 
one in which the severe terms 
of the excess profits tax made 
many employers indifferent 
to wage rates and wage costs, 
since they were shifted, in 
any event, to the taxpayers 
through the confiscatory ex- 
cess profits tax. 


It is well understood, on 
all sides, that wage rates es- 
tablished now will become a 
floor rather than a ceiling. 
The demand for a 30% wage 
increase in certain industries 
is based on the assertion that 
the employer companies can 
afford to pay such rates in 
1946, while selling at 1942 
prices. The Department of 
Commerce, in an ill-advised 
and in many respects an un- 
scientific document, exhibited 
figures to show that liberal 
Wage increases could be 
granted generally for 1946, 
without involving price ad- 
vances. The best that can be 
said for this document is that 
it is an installment on a debt. 
No one can now forecast with 
any accuracy what the busi- 
ness situation will be through- 
out 1946. None of the wage 
disputants has given any 
thought to 1947 or later years. 
If labor is driving toward a 
genuine profit-sharing scheme 
this should be made plain. It 
should also be understood 
that the complement of profit- 
sharing is loss-sharing, which 
would mean substantial wage 
reductions in the event that 
losses rather than profits 
were in prospect. 


Accounts Are Result of 
Judgment 

All accountants understand 
that the data contained in 
business books of record rep- 
resent in part exact and veri- 
fiable transactions, and in 
part the results of judgment. 
The volume of sales illus- 
trates the former, while the 
valuation of inventory and 
other assets, and the proper 
s0r 


and obsolescence illustrate 
the latter. The income ac- 
count is based upon entries of 
both sorts. As to all items 
which rest upon an exercise 
of judgment or discretion, it 
is easy to see that the door 
would be opened to vigorous 
and prolonged controversy 
between the representatives 
of labor and management. It 
is not uncommon now, in 
labor circles, to encounter the 
charge that excessive depreci- 
ation writeoffs are a method 
of concealing profits. In the 
past the Treasury has held a 
somewhat similar view, as 
witnessed by its disallow- 
ances and its insistence upon 
maximum useful life sched- 
ules for setting allowable de- 
preciation rates. Under any 
proper conception of the re- 
sponsibility of management, 
determination of the proper 
rate of depreciation must be 
recognized as a managerial 
function. It is an accounting 
device to assure the recovery 
of the dollars spent for wast- 
ing or depreciable assets, and 
the only way by which it 
could become a source of con- 
cealed profits would be by 
writing off more than 100% 
of the depreciable basis. No 
reputable auditor would coun- 
tenance such a practice. To 
expose the results of mana- 
gerial judgment in this in- 
stance to review by any group 
}-bent upon securing advan- 
tage for itself by enforcing a 
revision, would be _tanta- 
mount to abrogation of man- 
agerial responsibility. 


Mischief of Fact-Finding 
Boards 

The introduction of  so- 
called ‘fact-finding boards” 
offers far greater prospects of 
mischief than of constructive 
results. For example, what 
kinds of facts are these boards 
supposed to seek? And what 
is to be done with them when 
found, since the boards have 
no authority to issue enforc- 
able decisions. We have here 
another illustration of the 
great American weakness— 
or vice—which is to deal with 
|one mistake by setting up an- 
‘other facility. By setting up 
enough boards and commis- 
sions, we lose sight of the 
original error in the maze of 
error which the boards them- 
selves commit. 


Obviously, the wage fact- 
finding boards are expected 
to pass, as a kind of impartial 
tribunal, upon the soundness 
of the labor demands for 
wage increases that are re- 
lated to the profits record and 
prospects. If the profits have 
no place in the wage contro- 
versy, then the boards become 
a fifth wheel on the wagon. 


A particularly inept note 
was introduced by the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that an em- 
ployer’s “ability to pay” 











the field of taxation, without 


Tieid of |want to see cars, refrigera- 
subjecting it to further abuse | 


tors, washing machines, ra- 


in the field of wages. Actu-/|dios, vacuum cleaners, etc., 


ally it makes no sense at all 
in the latter field. For exam- 
ple, the federal government, 
as an employer, has far great- 
er ability to pay than any pri- 
vate employer, judged by re- 
lative income receipts. Yet it 
does not follow this rule, even 
to the extent of paying as 
much as it should to some of 
its important career men. Mr. 
Truman would promptly veto 
a bill to pay clerks and ste- 
nographers $10,000 a year 
simply because the federal 
government had an annual 
income of $26 billion a year. 


Wages Determined by Value 
of Services 


A far more important prin- 
ciple for the determination of 
wages is that they should be 
in relation to the value of the 
services rendered. An em- 
ployer whose plant is 
equipped with the best of 
tools and machinery can af- 
ford to pay good wages be- 
cause the labor services de- 
voted to the operation of this 
equipment is relatively valu- 
able to him. The point that is 
entirely overlooked in the de- 
mand that wages be adjusted 
on-the basis of profits is that 
the high productivity of la- 
bor, when applied in connec- 
tion with the most advanced 
technical equipment, is fully 
as much a result of the capital 
used as it is of the labor itself. 
Those who-.own and supply 
the tools can participate in 
the gainful result only by re- 
ceiving profits. No more sig- 
nificant comment has ever 
been made upon the essential 
teamwork of labor, capital, 
and management than the re- 
ply reported to have been 
given by the labor representa- 
tives to the offer of Mr. Hig- 
gins to sell them his New Or- 
leans plan. In effect it was— 
“We cannot afford to buy the 
plant, and if we could, we 
would not know how to run 
it.” By encroaching upon the 
profits, or even by placing 
them in jeopardy through a 
critical attack upon the re- 
sults of the accounting for 
profits, labor is moving in a 
direction well designed to im- 
pair its own _ productivity 
through discouraging the flow 
of capital upon which the pro- 
vision of still better tools de- 
pends. 


Wages and Prices 


Finally, a word must be 
said of the interest of the 
long-suffering general public. 
A vital aspect of the current 
wage controversy is_ that 
prices shall not be increased. 
No one has raised the issue of 
reducing prices, yet the his- 
tory of all our mass produc- 
tion industries has been one 
of steadily lower prices and a 
constantly improved product. 
This is what some 140,000,000 
people are waiting and hop- 


should have a bearing on the | ing for. They know that great 
wages paid. This concept has | technical 
depreciatuust been sufficiently abused in curred during the war. They 


advance has oc- 


etc., come out at prices that 
continue the downward trend. 
They do have a lot of money 
to spend now for such things, 
but all the talk about these 
billions of extra purchasing 
power. being so “hot” as to 
make. consumers indifferent 
to prices and values is pure 
bunk, They will get this way 
only when the bullheaded tac- 
tics of those who are hold- 
ing up.production drive them 
to. it, and this includes labor 
leaders, politicians, and busi- 
ness executives. 

The wages-profits dispute 
raises the issue of where the 
main fruits of technical ad- 
vance should go. In the past 
they have been shared by 
labor and the general public, 
through better wages and 
lower prices. Strictly con- 
strued, labor is now demand- 
ing that wages should absorb 
these technical gains within 
the 1942 price level. Should 
_a precedent of this sort be es- 
tablished, it would follow that 
the wages of a comparatively 
small group of workers should 
absorb all similar future 
'gains, so that 1942 prices 
|would become a minimum 
a which future prices 
could not fall. 

The effort to absorb the 
whole fruit of technical ad- 
vance can only lead to the 
destruction of both the ad- 
vance and the fruits thereof. 
These fruits are garnered by 
an expansion of the market, 
and this depends on a steady 
decline in the price of the 
product as output increases. 
With an expanding sales vol- 
ume, good wages can be paid. 
It is, in fact, the only valid 
guarantee that any employer 
can give of good wages, 1:aw 
or no law. 





Russell McInnes With 
Wood, Hoffman, King 


Wood, Hoffman, King & Daw- 
son, 48 Wall Street, New York, 
municipal bond counsel, have an- 
nounced that Russell McInnes has 
become associated with them as a 
municipal bond attorney. Mr. 
McInnes is a graduate of Brown 
University (Ph.B.), New| York 
Law School (LL.B.), and Colum- 
bia University (M. A. Public 
Law) and is a member of the New 
York Bar and the American Bar 
Association. 

Before becoming associated with 
Wood, Hoffman, King & Dawson 
he was attorney in the Municipal 
Bond Department. of Lehman 
Brothers, New York investment 
bankers, and formerly lecturer in 
public law at New York Univer- 
sity and for Columbia University. 
He is the author of various ar- 
ticles dealing with this subject. 
While associated with Lehman 
Brothers, Mr. McInnes specialized 
in revenue bond financing and in 
the development of revenue bond 


law. 


Roosevelt & Son Admits 


Roosevelt & Son, 30 Pine Street, 
New York -City, announce that 
John K. Roosevelt has been ad- 
mitted to the firm as a general 
partner. 
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Signing at Washington by 28 Nations 
Of Bretton Woods Agreements 


’ 


; 


With the formal signing in Washington on Dec. 27 of the Bretton 


Woods Monetary Agreement by 28 of the 45 Nations which drafted | j,+ernati rs 
them in July 1944, Secretary of the Treasury Vinson issued a state- | ernatinal peace and prosperity. 
ment in which he pointed out that “four long years of intensive work 
have gone into the laying the ground work for this day—the day 
upon which the International Fund and Bank take their places in 


the mighty arsenal for peace, we® 


ot ihe United Nations are so care- 
fully preparing.” He added that 
the United States is resolved as 
are the other Governments repre- 
sented, “to do all in its power to 
make these institutions an out- 
standing example of the results 
thet can be eccomplished by the 
united action of those who want 
and are willing to work for a 
peaceful and prosperous world.” 

The agreements provide for the 
establishment of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and the International 
Monetray Fund, the texts of 
which were given in our issue of 
July 27, 1944—pages 388 to 406. 

Russia was the only big power 
absent with the signing of the 
agreement Dec. 7, but she had un- 
til Dec. 31 to ratify and sign as 
one of the original 45, said Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington Dec. 27 which added that 
the larger nations signing were the 
United States, Great Britain, 
France and China. 

In later Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington Jan. 1 it 
was stated that Russia and eight 
other eligible nations permitted 
the Dec. 31 deadline to pass with- 
out becoming charter members of 
the World Bank and Stabilization 
Fund, the State Department dis- 
closed. The Jan. 1 press advices 
added: 

In addition to Russia, the eligi- 
bles still unsigned are Australia, 
New Zealand, Venezuela, Liberia, 
Haiti, Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Panama. 

The Monday deadline was not 
all-important, officials said. Any 
of the nine eligibles can decide to 
participate in the bank and fund 
at any future date if its applica- 
tion is accepted by the bank and 
the fund governing boards. These 
agencies have not yet been set up. 

In Associated Press advices 
Dec. 27 from Washington, it was 
stated: 

The agreements establish a $9,- 
109,C00,000 International Bank to 
make loans to help rebuild and 
rehabilitate war-torn countries 
and $8,800,000,000 Fund to keep 
world currencies stabilized. 

They still can be signed until 
next Monday [Dec. 31] by the 
other countries participating in 
the United Nations 1944 Monetary 
Conference at Bretton Woods, 
N. H. After that date, a nation 
wishing to participate will have 
to be approved by the Fund or 
Bank boards. 

Appointment of boards of gov- 
ernors by each signatory country 
is the next step in setting the two 
institutions on a going basis. 

Tne two agreements were 
signed in a 26-minute ceremony 
at the State Department. 

Treasury Secretary Fred M. 
Vinson signed for the United 
States; the Earl of Halifax, British 
Ambassador, for Great Britain: 
Ambassador Henri Bonnet, for 
France, and Ambassador Wei Tao- 
Ming, for China. 

Other signatories were Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Iraq, Luxembcurg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, 
Philippine Commonwealth, Po- 
Jand, Union of South Africa, Uru- 
gunay and Jugoslavia. 

It was stated on Jan. 1 by the 
Associated Press that in the three 
days following the ceremonies 
which brought the two big finan- 
cial organizations into formal ex- 
istence on Dec. 28, six additional 
, countries signed the- necessary 
cdecuments to become original 
members, State Department of- 
ficials said. We likewise quote 
from Washington Associated 
Press advices Jan. 1: ° 








These were Mexico, Peru, Cuba, 
Chile, the Dominican Reublic and 
Iran. Twenty-eight of the 45 
governments which drafted the 
bank and fund agreements at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., in 1944 
signed at the formal ceremonies. 

A 29th government, Denmark, 
also participated in the ceremon- 
ies but is not yet listed as a 
member because the Danish Gov- 
ernment, not actually in exist- 
ence at the time of the Bretton 
Woods Conference, has not yet 
been assigned a contribution quota 
for the bank and fund. 

Still another government, Cze- 
choslovakia, signed after the 
ceremonies were over. The Czech 


Ambassador, Vladimir Hurban, 
was too ill to attend the cere- 
monies, and signed at his Em- 
bassy. 


From the Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington Dec. 27 
we take the following: 

Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary 
of State, described the establish- 
ment of the fund and bank as 
“symbolic of ever-increasing co- 
operation of all nations” looking 
toward a better world. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., former 
Secretary of the Treasury, who 
headed the Bretton Woods con- 
ference, said he felt “‘that this is 
a new step in international’ fi- 
nance and can’t help but bring 
better conditions in the world.” 

As provided by that conference, 
the pacts were to take effect only 
if ratified and signed before Dec. 
31 by Governments having 65% 
of the fund quotas ($5,720,000,000) 
and bank subscriptions $5,915, 
000,000). Those signing today have 





toial quotas well in excess of the 
65%. 

Forty-four hations have been 
assigned quotas. No shares have | 
yet been fixed for Denmark. 

The fund quota of the United | 
States, first country to ratify, is} 
$2,750,000,000, and its subscription | 
to the bank is $3,175,000,000. This | 
total of $5,925,000,000 represents | 
nearly one-third of the aggregate | 
capital of the two accounts. 

Great Britain’s aggregate will| 
be $2.600,000,000. Russia’s will be | 
$2,400.000,000, when and if she 
comes in. 

The next step will be the ap-| 
pointment by signatory countries | 
of a Governor for the fund and a) 
Governor for the bank. 

The United States will call the. 
first meetings of the two boards | 
of directors under the rule giving | 
this euthority to the power put- 
ting up the most capital. 

The following is the statement | 
issued on Dec. 27 by Secretary | 
Vinson at the time of the formal | 
signing in Washington of the Bret- | 
ton Woods Agreements: 

History is being written today | 
as we execute these documents 
and breathe the breath of life 
into the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank | 
for Reconstruction and Develop- | 
ment. 

We can be thankful that the) 
history we are now writing is not 
another chapter in the almost | 
endless. chronicle of war and 
strife. Ours is a mission of peace— 
not just Jip service to the ideals 
of peace—but action, concrete ac- 
tion, designed to establish the 





economic foundations of peace on 
the bed rock of genuine inter- 
national cooperation. 
Four long vears. of 
work have gone into laying the 
groundwork for this day—the day 
unon which the International 
Fund and Bank take their places 
in the mighty arsenal for peace 
we of the United Nations are so 
eavefilly preparing. But these 
past four vears in which we have 


intensive | 





wrestled with. the fundamental 





problems of international cur- 
rency stability and investment are | 
but prologue. The birth of these | 
two great international financial 
institutions is not an end in itself 
but only a means to the end of 


Our task, therefore, has but just 
commenced. 

If these two great international 
institutions are to aehieve the 
mission which the world has so 
hopefully entrusted to their care. 
it will require the wholehearted 
and concerted cooperation of each 
of the member countries and their 
peoples. 

The Government of the United 
States is resolved—as, I am sure. 
are the other governments repre- 
sented here—to do all in its power 





standing example of the results| 
that can be accomplished by the | 
united action of those who want | 
and are willing to work for a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 


Recent announcements of the 
approval by various Governments 
of tke Bretton Woods Agreement 
are indicated as follows: 


Associated Press advices from 
London Dec. 20 stated that Brit- 
ish adherence to the Bretton 
Woods plan for a world bank be- 
came law today when royal as- 
sent to the measure was an- 
nounced in the House of Lords. 


Expects 50% Gain in 


New Construction 


Dollar Volume in 1946 


Even in the face of present re- 
tarding factors, F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, fact-finding organiza- 


tion for the construction industry, 
estimates total dollar volume of 
|new construction 


50% greater than in 1945 in the 


next year as 


37 States east of the Rocky 
| Mountains. The estimate for all 
construction in the 37 eastern 


| States is $4,750,000,000 against $3,- 
| 160,000,000 expected for 1945 on 
_the basis of the record for the 


» do | first ten months of this year. 
to inake these institutions an out- | y 


“In dollars, this volume is 
greater than that of any of the 
years immediately preceding the 
war,” a statement issued by the 
Corporation Dec. 7 declares. *Tak- 
ing cost increases into account, it 
represents a physical volume 
somewhere between that of 1939 
and 1940. The percentage in- 
crease is about as high as the 
highest ever previously attained 
from one calendar year to the 
next,” the over-all estimate of the 





| 


Dodge Corporation indicates. 

The Corporation anticipates an 
increase next year of 20% over 
1945 in non-residential construc- 


The Prague Radio said tonight | tion, with substantial increases in 
[Dec. 20] that Czechoslovakia’s | Public and religious buildings in 


National Assembly had 
the Bretton Woods monetary sta- 
bilization agreement. 


It was made known in United 
Press advices. from New Delhi 
Dec. 23-.that the Government of 
India has approved the Bretton: 
Woods agreements and will add 
its name to the list of signatory 
nations in Washington on Dec. 27. 

At the same time the United 
Press advices as given jin the 
“Wall Street Journal’ said: The 

retton Woods Monetary Agree- 
ments were approved by both 


heuses of the Egyptian Parliament 
by almost unanimous votes. The 
|Egyptian government will sign 


'the agreement at Washington on 
| Dec. 27. 


Announcement was made by the 
Government of Paraguay on Dec. 
22 that it had approved the Bret- 
ton Woods Monetary Agreements. 

Baghdad, Iraq, advices Dec. 24 
(Reuter), renorted that the Iraq 
Senate on Dec. 24 ratified the 
Bretton Woods Monetary Agree- 


ment. The Iraq Chamber of De- | 
puties ratified the pact on Dec. 22. | 
| lt was reported in United Press | 
advices from Paris on Dec. 27 that 


the Monetary Stabilization Agree- 


ment and a $550,000,000 loan by | 


the American Export-Import 


Bank were approved unanimously | 


by the French Constituent 
sembly early that day. 


Ch 
to Francis |. duPont 


Francis I. duPont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announces that Lt. Comdr. Charles 
L. Beckwith, USNR. has returned 
from active duty and has resumed 
his position with the firm. 


John C. Stewart With 


As- 








| Cruttenden & Company 


OMAHA, NEB.—John C. Stew- 
art has become associated with 
Cruttenden & Co. of, Chicago. 
Prior to serving in the armed 
forces he. was Lincoln, Neb. man- 
ager for Harris, 





Wm. Fuller Installs Wire 
to Pacific Co. of Calif. 


CHICAGO, ILL .— William A. 
Fuller & Co., 209 South LaSslle 
Sireet. 
Steck Exchange. announce the in- 
staHation of a direct nrivate wire 


“9 the Pscifie Co. of California. €23 | i: 


South Hope Street, Los Angeles. 


ratified | this classification. 


as. Beckwith Returns 


members of the Chicdgo | 


An increase 
of 178% in residential construc- 
tion, with a total next year of 
$1,350,000,000 in the eastern States, 
is estimated. One- and two-fam- 
ily house construction will domi- 
nate residential building in 1946, 
the report states. 


Poiential demand is generally 
considered so large that it is likely 
to require construction, over an 
extended period, in larger amounts 
than in. any previous peacetime 
years. 

“There is plenty of factual evi- 
dence of a vast accumulated de- 
mand in the form of estimated 
shortages, contemplated and 
planned construction projects run- 
ning into many billions of dol- 
lars, announced expansion and re- 
habilitation programs of indus- 
tries, commercial organizations, 
utilities, State and local govern- 
ments,” the Corporation 
out. 

At the same time it declares 
three kinds of retarding factors 
exist to delay revival. These are 
increased costs and current con- 
fusion about 
continuing government controls so 
far as prices and rents are con- 
cerned, and the growing pains of 
an industry called upon to expand 
its operations very suddenly. 
| “Many prospective investors re- 
'ceive a shock when _ presented 
with current estimates. For good 
reason these are frequently higher 
than published cost index num- 
bers, which range for different 
| types of structures from 25 to 35% 
over averages for 1939. Some con- 
tractors are refusing to make 
lump sum bids, preferring to take 
work on a cost-plus basis. Lump 
sum bids must necessarily include 
margins of safety to protect the 
contractor against uncertainties on 
prices, deliveres of materials, 
wages, work stoppages and labor 
efficiency,” the statement says. 

While the War _ Production 
Board on Oct. 15 abolished all 
L-41 orders, which limited con- 





war effort, the OPA price and 
rent controls remain a retarding 
factor, in the opinion of the Dodge 





Upham & Co.} Corporation. 
ie was with Gooch & Co. of Lin- | 
' coln, 


| According to the Corporation: 
| “Price controls, highly desirable 
| in theory, have acted in some de- 
}gree to retard production of 
|needed materials. OPA has re- 
luctantly granted some increases 
\in ceiling prices to pnermt manu- 
'facturers to offer the increased 
wages necessary to recruit ade- 
| quate manpower. The process for 
| securing avprovals for increases 
frequently dre-wn cut, and tre 








market conditions, ' 


| 





| control in a peacetime market is 


an open question. 

“Rent control is a deterrent to 
new rental projects. OPA has 
been petitioned to exempt from 
rent ceilings all new rental hous- 
ing, as a sound measure to én- 
courage this much-needed class of 
building, which is now the one 
type of project definitely retarded 
by a specific control of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Manpower in the designing, 
building, and materials and equip- 
ment fields is still comparatively 
searce, but according to Dodge’s 
interpretation this condition is not 
likely to last very long. “Present 
conditions with respect to mate- 
rials and manpower do not sug- 
gest any ultimate limit on the 
capacity of the industry,” the 
study says. “They do indicate, 
however, a moderate speed of ex- 
eg in the transition year 


M. Courts & J. Glenn 


Rejoin Courts & Co. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Courts & Co., 
11 Marietta Street, N. W., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other Exchanges, an- 
nounce that Malon C. Courts, 
Lieutenant Commander USNR, 
and Jack F. Glenn, Lieutenant, 
USNR, have been released from 
active duty and have resumed as 
general partners in the firm. 


Thomas L. Hume Sons 
Formed in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An- 
nouncement is made of the forma- 
tion of Thomas L. Hume Sons, Inc. 
successor to the proprietorship 
Thomas L. Hume established in 
1899. The new firm, which holds 
membership in the Washington 
Stock Exchange, will be located at 
917 15th Street, N. W., and will 
specialize in Washington, D. C. 
securities. 


W. R. Arnold V.-P. 
of Perrin, West Go. 


BOSTON, MASS.—-W. Richmond 








points | arnold has been elected a vice- 


president of Perrin, West & Wins- 
low, 24 Federal Street, members 
of the Boston Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Arnold became associated with 
the firm in 1938 when it was or- 
ganized, leaving in 1942 to accept 
a commission in the United States 
Naval Reserve. He rejoined the 
firm in 1945. 


Goldman, Sachs Admit 
G. Levy & W. Creely 


Gustave L. Levy and Walter J. 
Creeiy, who have been associated 
with Goldman, Sachs & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for many years, have been 
adinitted as general partners in 
the firm. Mr. Levy will be in the 
firm's New York office, 30 Pine 

treet. Mr. Creely will be resident 
partner in the St. Louis office, 
Boatmen’s Bank building. 


Republican Committee 
Meets in Chicago 


At its two-day meeting in Chi- 





; . ago, Dec. 7 and 8, the Republican 
struction to tvpes needed jin the | 


National Committee endorsed 
unanimously the declaration of 
principles drawn up by party 


members of Congress as a present 
platform, but in order to meet the 
objections of members from the . 
Middle and Fer West who felt that 
the Congressional statement was 
‘nadeguate, made provision for 
auginenting it. Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., National Chairman, was‘ au- 
thorized to appoint a subcommit- 
tee of seven to receive supple- 








mentary suggestions from party 
members throughout the United 
States. the Associated Press re- 
vorted in its Chicago advites of 


i eontinued effectiveness of price Dec. 8. 
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NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
en which registration statements will 
im normal course become effective, un- 
— at the discretion ef the 











MONDAY, JAN. 7 


THE VISKING CORP. on Dec. 19 filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares of 
class A common stock, $5 par. The shares 
are issued and are being sold by certain 
stockholders. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 26. 

Offering—The shares are being pur- 
chased from a group of stockholders. The 
largest block, 54,000 shares is being pur- 
chased from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Price to be received by the selling 
group and price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. Company’s capitalization 
consists of 540,000 shares of class A, $5 
par common and 54,000 shares of class 
B common stock, par $5. 

Underwriters—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. 
and Lehman Brothers. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 8 


BROWN SHOE CO., INC., on Dec. 20 
filed a registration statement for 40,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (no 
par). The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 26. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
and Lehman Brothers head the under- 
writing group. 


PORTLAND MEADOWS has filed a regis- 
tration statement for $900,000 in unsecured 
income notes due Jan. 1, 1971, providing 
for interest at the rate of 10% payable 
only from income. 

Address—911 Spalding Building, 
land, Ore. 

Business—-Portland Meadows was incor- 
porated in Oregon Nov. 10, 1945, and 
has an authorized capital stock of $100,000. 
It is the purpose of the corporation to 
acquire property in vicinity of Portland, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Port- 








CART2 AMERICAN 
Se CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 
On December 27, 1945 a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share was declared on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
February 15, 1946, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 24, 1946. Transfer 
books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 


R, A. BURGER, Secretary. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on February 1, 
"4946, to stockholders of record on January 15, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 


December 27, 1945 TREASURER 


ne 
a 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 120 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 19, 1945, 
for the fourth quarter of the year 1945, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the on Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on January 
15, 1946, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 28, 
b vin The Transfer Books will not br 








E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


> 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding stock of the Com- 
pany, payable January’ 31, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
tosimess on January 15, 1946. 








Ore., on which to construct a race track 
and to construct grandstands, clubhouse, 
etc. 

Offering—The offering is to be at par, 
with total net proceeds to the corporation 
placed at %900,000. é 

Proceeds—Proceed from sale of income 
notes, together with the proceeds from 
issuance of the capital stock will be util- 
ized approximately as follows: Grandstand 
and clubhouse $600,000, stables $100,000 and 
other improvements which, with operating 
capital of $65,000, total $1,000,000. 

Underwriters—No underwriter named. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6054. (12- 
20-45). Originally filed at San Francisco. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 9 


LIQUID €CARBONIC CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 72,810 shares 
of 3%% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, $100 par. Price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Address —-3100 South Kedzie Avenue, 
Chicago 23, Mlinois. 

Business—Includes a manufacture and 
sale of carbonic gas, pressure reducing 
regulators and gas cylinders, flavoring ex- 
tracts, dry ice, ice cream cabinets, oxygen, 
acetylene and medical gases home freezers, 
etc. 

Offering—The preferred shares are to 
be offered to common stockholders at the 
rate of one preferred share for each 10 
shares common held. Subscription rights 
expire at noon, Jan. 26, 1946. Any shares 
not subscribed for by common stockholders 
will be offered to the public. 
Proceeds—The company will apply $3,- 
101,823 of the net proceeds to the redemp- 
tion of all of the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, at the 
redemption price of $107. Accumulated 
and unpaid dividends will be paid from 
other funds of the company. The regis- 
tration statement says that it is antici- 
pated that substantial amounts will be 
required within the next 3 years to pro- 
vide for expected increases in inventories 
and customers’ receivables. It is estimated 
that the amounts required for these pur- 
poses will be supplied by earnings to be 
retained in the business and funds to be 
supplied by depreciation and other non- 
disbursement charges. 

Underwriters—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
Spencer Trask & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane head underwriting 
group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6055. Form 
S-1. (12-21-45). 


TENNESSEE GAS é TRANSMISSION CO. 
has filed a registration statement for an 
indeterminate number of shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5). Of the total, 238,000 
Shares will be purchased from the com- 
pany by the underwriters, while other 
shares will be purchased from certain 
stockholders. 

Address — Commerce Building, Houston, 
Texas. 

Business—Operates a natural gas trans- 
mission pipe line. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The net cash proceeds to the 
company, together with treasury funds, 
will be used for the purchase of the addi- 
tional compressor stations built and now 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation upon the consummation of 
negotiations which are now in progress. 
The cost of the construction of such com- 
pressor stations is estimated at $6,300,000. 
In the event the purchase is not con- 
summated, the proceeds will become part 
of the corporate funds of the company. 
Underwriters — Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., and White, Weld & Co. 
head the underwriting group. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6056. Form 
S-1. (12-21-45). 


PACIFIC COAST AGGREGATES, INC., 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
15,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
convertible series, $100 par value. 
Address—85 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Business—Crushed rock, sand, gravel and 
ready-mix concrete. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—The proceeds will be used as 
follows: Approximately $700,000 for the 
construction of a new aggregates produc- 
ing plant at Eliot, Cal.; $300,000 for a 
new aggregates producing plant to replace 
the plant at Riverrock, Cal.; $150,000 for 
additional aggregates bunkers; $150,000 
for construction of new warehouses, and 
$126,000 for additions and replacements 
at Fair Oaks plant. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
Schwabacher & Co. are principal under- 
writers. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6057: 
21-45). 


(12- 
Originally filed at San Francisco. 


MONDAY, JAN. 14 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., INC. has 
filed a registration statement for 149,883 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, par 
$100. The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 
os Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Business — Cigarettes 
tobacco. 

Offering—The company offers to the 
holders of its common stock rights to 
subscribe for the new preferred at the 
rate of one and one-half shares of the 
cumulative preferred stock, for each 20 
shares of common stock held at a price 
to be filed by amendment. 

Prceceeds—During the 13 months preced- 
ing Oct. 31, 1945, the company’s cash 
requirements have substantially increased. 
From Sept. 30, 1944 to Oct. 31, 1945, its 


and smoking 





inventories rose from $69,571,841 to $106,- 





885,352. During this period the company 
financed its needs for cash in part by 
bank loans which on Oct. 31, 1945, 
amounted to $33,850,000. The proceeds of 
these loans were added to the company’s 
cash balances and were used to finance 
in part the increase in inventories. . It is 
expected the net proceeds from sale of 
stock will be applied principally to the 
reduction of the company’s bank loans. 
The statement says the directors intend 
to authorize the sale of approximately 
$15,000,000 debentures due Feb. 1, 1966, 
shortly after the rights to subscribe to 
the cumulative preferred stock have ex- 
pired and to apply the proceeds of the 
sale in part to the redemption of all of 
the company’s $5,700,000 3% debentures 
due May 1, 1962, and $5,800,000 3% de- 
bentures due March 1, 1963, or an aggre- 
gate principal amount of $11,500,000. 

Underwriters — Lehman Brothers and 
Glore, Forgan & Co., head the underwriting 
group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6058. Form 
A-2. (12-26-45). 


MADISON GAS & ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $4,500,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, due Jan. 1, 1976. 

Address — 100 North Fairchild Street, 
Madison, Wis. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. The bonds will 
be sold by the company at competitive 
bidding. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds will be used to 
redeem $3,400,000 first mortgage bonds, 
4% series, due 1960, at the redemption 
price of 104%, and to redeem 5,000 shares 
of 642% preferred, series A, par value 
$100 at $105 per Share. Any balance will 
be placed in the treasury for expansion 
purposes. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6059. Form 
S-1. (12-26-45). 


SINCLAIR OIL CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
by a present stockholder. 


Address—630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
a a 


Business—-Company is almost exclusively 
a holding company, holding stock and 
obligations of subsidiary «nd other com- 
panies engaged in various branches of the 
petroleum industry. 


Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. The statement 
says shares purchased upon the initial 
offering will carry the right to receive 
the dividend of 25 cents per share which 
has been deciared payable on Feb. 15, 1946, 
to stockholders of record Jan. 15, 1946. 
The identity of the seller will be filed by 
amendment. H. F. Sinclair, President and 
Director, as of Nov. 30, 1945, held 168,366 
shares of the common stock. According 
to the registration statement the company 
on July 17, 1944, sold 150,000 shares of 
common stock held in the treasury to 
H. F. Sinclair, President and Director, 
pursuant to authorization by the stock- 
holders on May 17, 1944. The statement 
Said no cash proceeds were received by 
the company on the date of the sale, but 
the purchase price for the shares, being 
$13.25 per share and amounting to a total 
of $1,987,500 is payable on or before June 
1, 1947, with interest at the rate of 3% 
per annum, payable quarterly. There were 
no underwriters in connection with the 
sale. The company on Aug. 16, 4945, sold 
an issue of $60,000,000 20-year 2%4% 
sinking fund debentures. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds will go to the 
Selling stockholder. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


Registration Statement No. 2-6060. Form 
A-2. (12-26-45). 


UTAH FUND, INC., has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 89,900 shares of capital 
stock, par $1. 

Address—323 Newhouse Building, Salt 
Lake City, Uteh. 

Business—Investment company. 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6061. Form 
8-5. (12-26-45). 


CHESGO MINES, LTD., has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 1,250,000 shares of 
$1 par value stock, non-assessable. 

Address—50 Jarvis Street, Fort Erie, On- 
tario, Can. 

Business—Incorporated on May 15, 1945, 
to explore and develop mining claims. 

Offering—The public offering price is 
35 cents per share. 

Proceeds—The proceeds wil) be used to 
continue prospecting and development 
work. 

Underwriters—W. R. Manning & Co., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6062. Form 
8-11. (12-26-45). 


TUESDAY, JAN. 15 


SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 40,000 shares 
434% cumulative preferred stock, $50 par, 
and 150,000 shares of common, no par. 
The common stock is outstanding and is 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Address—224 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business—Specialized protecting packag- 
ing materials. 

Offering—The offering prices of the 
preferred and common stocks will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by the company from the sale of 
40,006 shares of preferred, with treasury 


. 





funds, will be used to purchase 600 shares 
of common stock of Self-Locking Carton 
Co., being all its outstanding stock not 
presently owned by Shellmar. Thereupon 
the 117,296 shares of Shellmar common 
owned by Self-Locking will be cancelled 
and not reissued. Proceeds from the sale 
of 150,000 shares of common will go to 
the selling stockholders. 

Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co. heads 
the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6063. 
S-1. (12-27-45). 


Form 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS has filed a 
registration statement for 40,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100. The 
dividend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 

Business—Phosphorous, high grade phos- 
phoric acid, and phosphate for food, phar- 
maceutical, technical and manufacturing 
purposes. 

Offering—The price to the 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds will be util- 
ized as follows: $2,500,000 to construction 
of a new electric furnace plant near the 
Florida phosphate rock deposits; $1,000,000 
for additional processing facilities and the 
balance added to working capital to fi- 
nance the increased volume of business 
which the new manufacturing facilities 
are expected to produce. 

Underwriters—-F. Eberstadt & Co., heads 
the underwriting group. 


Registration Statement No. 2-6064.° Form 
S-1. (12-27-45). 


public will 


NEW YORK STOCKS, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 1,000,000 shares 
of special stock. 

Address—48 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Business—-Investment company. 

Research and Advisory Service—Man- 
hattan Research Associates, New York. 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds—-For investment. 


Registration Statement No. 2-6065. Form 
$-5. (12-27-45). 


COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 91,400 shares of 
capital stock, par $10. 


Address—-630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Se 


Business—-Transportation by air of mail, 
passengers and express. 

Offering—-The company is granting to 
holders of its capital stock of a date to 
be fixed in January, the right to sub- 
scribe for not in excess of 91,400 shares 
of authorized but unissued capital stock in 
the ratio of one additional share for each 
three shares held. The subscription price 
is $20 per share. The capital stock not 
subscribed to by stockholders will be pur- 
chased by tne individual members of the 
board of directors of Colonial Airlines at 
the same offering price of $20 per share, 
for their own accounts. 


Proceeds——Net. proceeds which are esti- 
mated at $1,751,178 after deducting ex- 
penses will be applied towards the pur- 
chase of additional aircraft and other 
necessary operating property and equip- 
ment aggregating in cost $1,327,000. The 
balance will be available for general corpo- 
rate purposes, including maintenance of 
cash balances as current working capital, 
and the payment of corporate obligations. 


Underwriters—No underwriting. 


Registration Statement No. 2-6066. Form 
S-2. (12-27-45). 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 101,769 shares 
of common stock, par $1 

Address—5450 West Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Business — Power take-offs, mowers, 
sweepers, window regulators, glass chan- 
nels, miscellaneous automobile hardware, 
etc. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Of the proceeds, $1,200,000 
will be applied to the repayment of present 
bank loans; and the balance for building 
improvements, machinery and equipment 
at the various plants as follows: Zanes- 
ville plant (implement division) $240,000; 
Detroit plant (harvester division( $155,000, 
and Toledo plant (dura division) $150,000. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6067. Form 
8-2. (12-28-45). 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 479,726 shares of capita] stock (no 
par). The shares are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by the Alien 
Property Custodian who directed the com- 
pany to file the registration statement. 

Address—609 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Pusiness—Production and sale of potash, 
boron products, soda ash and salt cake. 

Underwriters—The Alien Property Cus- 
todian proposes to sell the 479,726 shares 
of stock at public sale to the highest 
qualified bidder. If any such bid is ac- 
cepted and if the successful bidder plans 
to distribute the shares the prospectus 
will be amerided to include the requisite 
additional information. The shares to be 
offered constitute 90.79% of the 528,390 
shares outstanding. In 1942, the Alien 
Property Custodian under the authority of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act founc 
that 479,726 shares of common _ stock 
being 90.79% of the capital stock of Amer 
ican Potash, were the property of nationals 
of Germany and vested said property ir 
himself to be held or sold in the interests 








of the United States. The vesting order, 
as amended, described the vested property 
as fvoilows: ‘474,726 shares (89.84: ) reg- 
istered in the following names: Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd., 
127,723; Gold Fields American Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., 201,531; New Consolidated 
Gold Fields, Ltd., 69,712, and Adminis- 
tratiekantoor Diligentia, 75,760: total, 
474,726, all of which shares are held for 
the benefit of Wintershall, A. G.. Ger- 
many, and Salsdetfurth, A. G., Germany, 
and each of them.” Also 5,000 shares 
(0.95% ) of similar stock held in the name 
of MacNaughten & Co. for the benefit of 
the Estate of August Diehn, a national of 
Germany, making total shares vested 
479,726. The company is informed that in 
1929 the three Gold Fields groups sold 
their beneficial interested in the vested 
shares. 

Proceeds—American Potash will 
no proceeds from the sale. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6068. 
S-1. (12-28-45.) 


receive 


Form 


PALESTINE ECONOMIC CORP. has 
registered 20,000 shares of common stock, 
$100 par value. 

Address—570 
York, N. Y. 

Business—Financing of enterprises in 
Palestine of a banking, credit, industrial, 
land, agricultural and utility nature. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is $100 per share. 

Proceeds—The registrant intends to use 
the proceeds in the ordinary course of its 
business in Palestine. 

Underwriting—No underwriting. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6069. 
S-1. (12-28-45) 


Lexington Avenue, New 


Form 


TEXTRON, INC., has filed a registration 
statement for 300,000 shares of 5‘- con- 
vertible preferred stock, par $25. 

Address — 808 Turks Head 
Providence, R. I. 

Business——Yarns, etc. 

Offering—-The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. The 5% con- 
vertible preferred may be retired at any 
time on 30 days’ notice at $26 a share, 
plus accrued dividends. The 5% con- 
vertible preferred will be convertible, until 
10 days prior to the redemption date, if 
called for redemption, into common stock, 
share for share. 

Proceeds—-It is anticipated that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the preferred will be 
applied to the purchase of properties and/ 
or controlling or minority stock interests 
in certairni businesses similar or comple- 
mentary to the type of business conducted 
by the corporation or its subsidiaries, 
which the directors may. consider desir- 
able in order to increase the supply of 
yarns, fabrics, materials, etc., for the 
expansion and integration of the business 
of the corporation. Any balance will be 
available for the purchase of machinery, 
for additional working capital or for the 
payment of. indebtedness. 

Underwriting—To be filed by 
ment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6070. 
S-1, (12-28-45.) 


Building, 


amend- 


Form 


COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. has reg- 
istered 75,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (no par) and 75,000 shares 
of common ino par) and 75,000 non- 
detachable warrants for common stock. 
The. common shares are initially to be 
reserved for issuance in the event of the 
exefcise of the non-detachable warrants 
for. common stock attached to the cer- 
tificates for preferred stock. The divi- 
dend rate on the preferred will be filed 
by amendment. 

Address — 729 
York, N. Y. 

Business——-Production and distribution of 
motion pictures. 

Offering—tThe price to the public of the 
preferred shares will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds will be used 
to redeem at $53 per-share plus accrued 
dividends, all outstanding’ shares of $2.75 
preferred convertible stock, and to increase 
the working capital of the corporation. 
All or a part of such additional working 
capital may be applied, when conditions 
permit, towards the improvement of the 
studio and for additional studio and studio 
facilities of the corporation, the exact 
amounts of which have not yet been de- 
termined. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Hall- 
garten & Co. 

Regisiration Statement No. 2-6072. 
A-2. (12-28-45) 


Seventh Avenue, New 


Form 


UARCO, INC., has registered 
shares of common stock (no par). 

Address—141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business—Manufacture of various busi- 
ness stationery forms. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, $210,000 
will be used to reimburse the company’s 
treasury for funds applied to the retire- 
ment during 1945 of the entire outstand- 
ing issue of 2,100 shares of 6°- cumulative 
preferred stock at $100 per share and 
accrued dividends. The balance will be 
spent on a plant expansion program, in- 
cluding $485,000 for machinery and equip- 
ment, approximately $165,000 for buildings 
and $165,000 in sales expansion. Any 
balance will be added to working capital. 

Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6073. 
A-2. (12-28-45) 


UNION TRUSTEED FUNDS, INC., ‘ 
filed a registration statement for 175,000 
shares of Union Common Stock Fund. 


56,161 


Form 
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Address—63 Wall Street, New York, | 
N. Y. | 

Business—Purchase, sell and hold for | 
investment securities subject to the limi- | 
tations of the certificate of incorpora- | 
tion and to the provisions of a _ trust 
agreement. 

Offering—At market. 


Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters—Lord, Abbett & Co., Inc., 
is named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6071. Form 
A-l. (12-28-45) 

NEWPORT INDUSTRIES, INC., has filed 


@ registration statement for 40,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred ¢tock, par $100 
The dividend rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. 
Address—P. O. Box 911, Pensacola, Fla. 
Business—Naval stores. 
Offering—-The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 
'  Proceeds—The company will apply the 


net proceeds, with general funds of the 
company, to defray the cost of construct- 
ing a new plant at Oakdale, La. 
Underwriters—Union Securities Corpora- 
tion heads the underwriting group. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6074. 
6-2. (12-28-45) 


Form 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE TRAD- 
ING CORP. on Oct. 3 filed a registration 
statement for 400,000 shares of 4% cumul- 
ative preferred non-voting shares. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—The price to the 
$5.50 per share. 

Underwriters—-The shares will be sold 
through the efforts of the directors and 
emplovees of the corporation. 


public is 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. on Dec. 14 
filed a registration statement for $25,000.- 
©00 20-year debentures due Jan. 15, 1966 
and 102,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, Series B, par $100. The in- 
terest and dividend rates will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering—The preferred stock is offered 
by the company to the holders of its com- 
mon stock at a price to be filed by a~omd- 
ment at the rate of one share of preferred 
for each 26 shares of common he of 
record at the close of business cn Jan. 8, 


1946. The underwriters hav* agrez! to 
purchase any unsubscribed preferred stock. 
The public ofiering prices of the debvbea- 


tures and preferred will be filed by amcud- 
ment. 
Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. head 


the underwriting. group. 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN CO. OF AMER- 
ICA on Dec. 12 filed a registration state- 
ment for 129,966 shares of common stock, 
par $5. 

Details—-Sec issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—-Hornblower & Weeks and 
Central Republic Corp., Inc. 


BERYLACA YELLOWKNIFE GOLD 
MINES, LTD., on Dec. 10 filed a registra- 
tion statement for 5,720 shares common 
stock (par $5). 

Details—-See issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering—Company has an authorized 
capital of $40,000, divided into 8,000 shares 
(par $5). There have been issued for 
property, 2.000 shares, in escrow; issued 
for cash 280 shares and in treasury 5,720 
shares which are being offered at par for 
public subscription. 

Underwriters—None named. 


BUFFALO BOLT CO. on Dec. 14 filed a 
registration statement for 58,386 shares -of 
common stock, par $1. 

Details—-See issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering—-The underwriters are offering 
43,386 shares at a price to be filed by 
amendment. In addition there may be 
eventually offered under the prospectus all 
or a part of ar additional 15,000 shares 
of common, issued and delivered by the 
company to Lee Industries, Inc., on Aug. 
10, 1945, Buffalo Bolt acquired the assets 
subject to liabilities of Eclipse Lawn Mower 
Co. from Lee Industries for 15,000 shares 
of Buffalo Bolt common. Lee Industries 
distributed to its stockholders the 15,000 
shares of Buffalo Bolt common which, at 
the then market value of $10 per share, 
were worth $150,000. Lee Industries was 
dissolved on Sept. 17, 1945. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Ce. 
heads the underwriting group. 


BUFFALO NIAGARA ELECTRIC CORP. 
on- Dec. 12 filed a registration statement 
for 350,000 shares of preferred stock 
($100 par). The dividend rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of Dec. 20. 

Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase of 
the stock will be received by the corpora- 
tion at Room 1800, 15 Broad St., N. Y. 
City, up to 11:30 a.m., Jan. 8, 1946. 


CABOT YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Nov. 13 filed a registration state- 
ment. for 1,000,000 shares of common stock, 
par $1. 

Details—-See issue of Nov. 22. 

Offering—The price to the public is 30 
cents per share. 

Underwriters—John William Langs is 
named principal taderwriter. 


CARRIER CORP. on Dec. 14 filed a reg- 
istration statement for 120,000 shares of 


Details—See issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
preferred stock to the holders of its com- 
mon stock on a pro rata basis upon térms 
and at a price to be filed by amendment, 
on the basis of so many shares of pre- 
ferred for each 100 shares of common held. 
The underwriters have agreed to purchase 
such shares of preferred as are not sub- 
scribed for by the common stockholders, 
together with the balance of the authorized 
120,000 shares which are not offered to 
stockholders. The public offering price 
will be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. and Hemphill, Noyes & Co. head the 
underwriting group. 


CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT CO. on Dec. 
12 filed a registration statement for 80,750 
shares of common stock, par $1. 
Details—See issue of Dec. 20 
Offering—The new stock will ‘be offered 
to common stockholders of record some 
time in January at $10 per share in‘ the 
ratio of one share for each four shares 
neld. 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 


DALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL CO. 
on Dec. 13 filed a registration statement 
for 162,500 shares of common _ stock 
(par $20). 

Details—See issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering -— The shares are presently 
owned by Bilectric Power & Light Co., 
parent of Dallas, and proceeds from the 
sale will be received by Electric Power & 
Light. Upon consummation of the sale 
Dallas will cease to be a subsidiary or an 
affiliate of Electric. 

Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 


ELECTRONIC CORP. OF AMERICA on 
Dec. 3 filed registration statement for 
70,000 shares 55 cent cumulative convert- 
ible preferred and 100,000 shares common 
stock $1 par. 

Details—-See issue of Dec. 6. 

Offering—Preferred stock $10, common 
stock $5. 

Underwriters—First Colony Corp., Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., Childs, Jeffries & 
Thorndike, Coburn & Middlebrook, Grubbs, 
Seott & Co., Hirsch & Co. and Irving J. 
Rice & Co. 


EUREKA CORP., LTD., on Sept. 28 filed 
a registration statement for 2,595,000 
| shares of common, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., 
has entered into a firm commitment to 
purchase 480,000 shares at $1.23 per 
share, and has an option on 1,920,000 
shares at the same price.. The offering 
is to be made among the shareholders of 
Ventures, Ltd., Frobisher, Ltd., and La 
Luz Mines, Ltd. (Canadian companies) at 
$1.25 per share, and to Eureka stock- 
holders. Price is expressed in terms ol 
Canadian money. Shares not so acquired 
will be offered generally to the public 
Should the option not be exercised by 
Toronto Mines FPinance, Ltd., the company 
itself will make the offering, as aforesaid. 
The remaining 195,000 shares are to be 
purchased by the company geologist, offi- 
clals and employees. 


GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORP. on Oct 
25 filed a registration statement for 60,000 
shares cumulative convertible preferred. 
$20 par, and 260,000 shares of common, 
par $l. The dividend rate on the pre- 
ferred will be filed by amendment. The 
common registered includes 100,000 shares 
reserved for issuance upon conversion of 
the preferred. The 160,000 shares of com- 
mon stock is issued and outstanding and 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 1. 

Offering—The price to the public wil 
ve filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co. heads the un- 
derwriting group. 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORP. on Sept 
28 filed a registration statement for 200,- 
000 shares of common stock,  saas $5. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 

Offering—The price to the public i: 
67.50 per share. 

Underwriters—General Finance Co., 
lanta, Ga., is fiscal agent. 


At- 


GRAHAM-NEWMAN CORP. on Dec. 7 
filed a registration statement for 14,999 
shares of capital stock, minimum stated 
value of $50 per share. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering—Of the 14,999 shares being 
registered, additional shares in a number 
as yet undetermined, but estimated to be 
no less than 6,250 and no more than 7,500, 
will be offered to all stockholders, pro 
rata, at a price of $100 per share which 
is less than net asset value, and this offer 
will expire on Jan, 30, 1946. Any stock 
not subscribed for will be deregistered and 
will not be issued. 

Underwriter. —None named. 


MANUFACTURERS CREDIT CORP. on 
Nov. 13 filed a registration statement for 
40,000 shares 6% preferred stock, $25 par, 
and 40,000 shares of common stock, $1 par, 
and 40,000 common stock purchase war- 
rants and 40,000 shares of common re- 
served for issuance upon exercise of war- 
rants. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 22. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be $30 per unit, a unit consisting 
of one share of preferred and one share 
3f common stock 

Underwriters—Walter F. Tellier, doing 
ousiness under the firm name of Tellier & 
So, New York, is named principal under 
writer. 


McCRORY STORES CORP. on Dec. 4 
tiled a registration statement for 60,000 
shares of cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, par $100, and 150,000 shares of 
common stock, par $1. In addition 150,000 
shares of common were registered which 
are reserved for conversion of the pre- 
ferred stock. The dividend rate on the 





cumulative preferred stock. The dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 


preferred will be filed by amendment. 
Details—-See issue of Dec. 13. 


) 

Offering—-The 60.000 shares of preferrea 
are being offered to holders of its com- 
mon stock of record Dec. 27, in the ratio 
of 3/50ths share of preferred for each 
common share held at $104 per share. The 
underwriters have agreed to purchase any 
shares of new preferred which are not 
subscribed for by common stockholders. 
The underwriters also will purchase at 
$22 per share any of the 150,000 shares of 
common which are not purchased by the 
holders of 5% cumulative preferred stock 
pursuant to the common stock purchase 
warrants attached to such shares of stock, 
except the shares of common reserved for 
issuance upon exercise of fractional war- 
rants which will remain valid until Dec. 1, 
1946. 
Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Penner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., head the underwriting group. 


NATIONAL LINEN SERVICE CORP. on 
Nov. 16 filed a registration statement for 
30,000 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock par $100 per share. 
Details—See issue of Nov. 22. 
Offering—-The company is offering to 
holders of its $5 cumulative preferred stock 
and $7 cumulative preferred the oppor- 
tunity to exchange their shares for the 
new shares on a share for share basis. 
plus a cash payment. The price to the 
public is $103 per share. 

Underwriters—Ciement A. Evans & Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. heads the group. 


NEW YORK DOCK CO. on Dec. 5 filed a 
registration statement for $12,000,000 first 
mortgage 342% bonds due Dec. 15, 1970. 
Details—See issue of Dec. 13. 
Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—The underwriting group 
will be headed by Hayden, Stone & Co., 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 

Offering temporarily postponed. 


NICKEL CADMIUM BATYERY CORP. 
on Nov. 23 filed a registration statement 
for 35,000 shares of capital stock, par $10. 
Details—See issue of Nov. 29. 
Offering—The price to the public is $10 
per share. 

Underwriters—None. The securities are 
being offered by the corporation. 

Request to withdraw registration state- 
ment filed Dec. 27. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. on Nov. 9 filed a 
registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1. The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
by certain stockhclders. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 22. 

Offering—-The price to the public is 
$5.75 per share. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
heads the underwriting group. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Offering—-Of the shares registered Ben- 
nett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, wil 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
number of shares loaned to the registrant 
{in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Cwy. 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Pederal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co. 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares oj 
stock being registered have heretofore beer 
issued to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchang: 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters — Principal underwrite: 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas. Texas. 

Stop Order Hearings—Stop order hear- 
ings to determine whether the effectiveness 
of registration statement should be sus- 
pended now pending before the SEC. 


ROBERTS TOWING COMPANY on July 
11 filed a registration statement for $500,- 
000 serial 442% equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—tThe price to the public of the 
different series ranges from 99 to 102 
The average price to the public is given 
as 100.47. 

Underwriters—S. K. Cunningham, Inc.. 
Pittsburgh, and John Nordman Co., St 
suis, Mo. 


SEATTLE GAS CO. on Nov. 28 filed a 
registration statement for $4,800,000 first 
mortgage bonds due Jan. 1, 1976. The in- 
terest rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 6. 

Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase of 
the bonds will be received by the company 
at 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia, up to 
11 a.m., Jan. 14, 1946, the successful bid 
to specify the interest rate. 


SOUTHERN UNION GAS CO. on Dec. 10 
filed a registration statement for 27,000 
shares of 442% cumulative preferred 
Stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
heads the underwriting group. 


STERLING ENGINE CO. on Dec. 12 filed 
a registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of 55 cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock ($8 par) and 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock ($1 par). 

Details—See issue of Dec. 20. 

Offering—The 100,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock are to be offered first to the 
holders of the company's outstanding com- 
mon shares at $10 a share: The common 
shares are reserved for conversion of pre- 
ferred. The preferred is convertible at 
any time into 1% shares of common stock. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co., Inc., 57 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Details—-See issue of Dec. 20. 
Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Untlerwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. heads 
the underwriting group. 


UNITED STATES AIR CONDITIONING 
CORP. on Nov. 21 filed a _ registration 
statement for 500,000 shares of common 
stock, par 10 cents. of which 150.000 shares 
are to be offered through an underwriter. 
Details—See issue of Nov. 29. 
Offering—tThe price to the public is $4.50 
per share. Application has been made by 
the corporation to list on the New York 
Curb Exchange 350,000 shares of its com- 
mon stock which is presently issued and 
outstanding and application has been made 
to list on the Curb 150,000 additiona) 
shares to be sold under this prospectus. 
Underwriter — George F. Breen, New 
York, is named underwriter. 


VALLEY OSAGE OIL CO. on Aug. 12 
filed a registration statement for 113,468 
Shares of class A stock (no par). 
Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 
Offering—The price to the public & 
$12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriter is Gil- 
crease Oil Co. of Texas, 165 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA RED LAKE MINES, LTD. or 
June 24 filed a registration statement for 
220,000 shares of capital stock, par $) 
(Canadian). 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 
Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is 60% cents Canadiah or 55 cents 
United States funds. 

Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co. 
New York. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. on Nov. 23 
filed a registration statement for 20,392.8 
shares of second preferred stock, par $100 
Details—See issue of Nov. 29. 
Offering—-The 20,392.8 shares of second 
preferred are being offered to the holders 
of common stock, at the rate of two shares 
of second preferred for each 15 shares of 
common held, at $100 per share. Navajo 
Corporation has agreed to purchase all of 
the unsubscribed shares at $100 without 
any discount or commission. Navajo states 
it will purchase the unsubscribed shares 
for investment, and not for distribution to 
the public. 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 


WESTERN AIR LINES, INC., on Oct. 29 
filed a registration statement for 197,876 
shares of common stock, par $1. 

Offering—Stockholders of record Dec. 28 





BOOKKEEPER 


Male, general ledger, full 
charge, small unlisted house, 
rapidly expanding, consider- 
able underwriting, excep- 
tional opportunity. Write full 
details experience, salary re- 
quired. Address—Box J 1, 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 

















Assistant ‘Trader (F emale) 


Fifteen years thorough and varied Wall 
St. experience. Excellent secretarial back- 
ground, Christian. Well educated. Salary 


Box C 106, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 
8, N. Y. 











STATISTICIAN 


Experienced analyst of industrial 
and railroad securities, available. 
Box L 1227. Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 


are given the right to subscribe to 102,489 
new shares of $20 per share in ratio of 
one new share for each four shares held. 
Rights expire Jan. 15. 

An additional 19,077 shares will be of- 
fered through options to employees and 
others at $20 a share. 

An additional 76,310 shares will be of- 
fered to employees and officers at $16.50 
per share. 

Underwriters—It is not contemplated 
that the issue will be underwritten. 











Business 
Man’s 
Bookshelf 


Kentucky State Budget System, 
The—James W. Martin and Vera 
Briscoe—Bulletin of The Bureau. 
of Business Research, College of 
Commerce, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.—paper— 
50c. 























EXECUTIVE 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC 


ACCOUNTANT 


Over 15 years continuous experience as 
Prinsigal and Executive in public and 
commercial accounting included: 


1. 
2 
3. 


Federal Taxes. 
State and Local Taxes. 


Cost Systems: 
Standard, Job & Process. 


War Contract Renegotia- 
tion. 


War Contract Termina- 
tions. 

Supervision of large 
groups. 

Commercial Litigation. 


Consultant to Accountant 
and Attorneys. 


Cooperation with Engi- 
neers. 


Security Analysis. 


Concise, informative Re- 
ports. 


Audits. 


Country-wide Factory 
Surveys. 


Investigations. 

15. Policy Committee Work. 
16. Conferences. 

Box No. J 13 Commercial & 


Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14 











Senior Accountant 


Complete Wall Street experience 
—Questionnaires, Balance Sheets, 
ete. Available January ist. Ad- 
dress replies to Box CFC 7, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 











traders or service men. 


Mr. Joseph H. 





UNION ASBESTO & RUBBER CO. on 
Dee. 14 filed a registration statement for 








The shares are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 
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‘ Direct Private Wires to Bos 





We have opportunities for: 
° Two Traders 
° Two Assistant Traders 


We are installing four additional trading positions 
in our Trading Department and require the services 
of two high grade traders as well as two assistant 


Write or telephone 


Jj. ARTHUR Warner & Co. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


elephone COrtiandt 7-9400 
217,384 shares of common stock (par $5). | * 


Young, partner. 





ton, Philadelphia and Hartford 
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Eric Johnston Establishes 


Profit-Sharing Plan 


President of U. S. Chamber of Commerce and New “Czar” of 
Motion Picture Industry Announces a Plan to Share Profits of His 


Spokane Concerns With Employees. 


Says It Is Solution of Labor- 


Management Problems and Will Aid High Level of Production. 


According to a dispatch of the United Press, Eric A. Johnston, 
Fresident of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and a 


member of 
President 
Truman’s La- 
bor - Manage- 
ment Advisory 
Committee, 
who recently 
became the 
“czar” of the 
motion pic- 
ture industry, 
announced 
that he was 
introducing a 
profit-sharing 
plan among 
the employees 
of his three 
Spokane, 
Wash. con- 
cerns; the 
Brown -John- 
ston Company, retailers of electri- 
cal equipment, the Columbia Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
and the Washington Brick and 
Lime Company. It is Mr. John- 
ston’s purpose to allow employes 
about D5% of the net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of each concern, to be 
distributed among them according 
to a point system. 

“We must bring industrial de- 
mocracy into America,” he <aid 
in his announcement. “We have 
political democracy and so we 
must have democracy for indus- 
try to make workers feel that 
they are part of the management 
and that they have a voice in 
what’s going on. 


Eric A. Johnston 











If we cannot solve the problem 
of labor-management relations we 
cannot secure the high level of 
proauction so essential in our 
post-war years. One of the best 
methods of improving industrial 
relations is to make the employe 
feel he is a part of the organiza- 
tion and that he is helping to pro- 
mote policies. Most important, he 
wants to share in the profits he 
helped to earn.” 

Under Mr. Johnston’s proposed 
plan each employe will receive 
one unit of.credit toward the 
profits for each $100 of his annual 
earnings, one unit for each year 
of continuous service, five units 
for each term served on newly 
created “junior” boards of direc- 
tors composed of employes, five 
units for holding a supervisory 
position, fifteen units for being 
an assistant department head and 
twenty-five units for being a de- 
partment head. 

It is reported that the value of 
the units will be determined each 
year by dividing the amount to 
be shared by the total of units 
credited to all employes that year 


Price Rejoins Adams-Peck 
Raymond K. Price, released 
from active duty with the AUS, 
has returned to Adams & Peck, 
63 Wall Street, New York City. 
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CARL MARES & CO. Inc. 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 


50 Broad Street 
AFFILIATE: CAR! MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO 





SPECIALISTS 
New York 4, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


TEXTILES 


New England Local Securities 
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WALTER J. CONNOLLY & CO. 
INCORPORATED 1923 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Telephone Hubbard 3790 





San-Nap-Pak 
Sunshine Consolidated 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
U. S. Radiator, Pfd. 
Reiter-Foster Oil 


120 Broadway New York § 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 





W. T. BONN & CO. 





Bell System Teletype BS-128 





Northern Engineering 
Works 


Founded 1897 


Net current assets $13.56 per sh: 
Net book value $20.63 per share. 
Current assets 4.35 times current 
liabilities. 

Current yearly dividend $1.00. 
Average earnings 5 yrs. about $3. 


No bonds. No preferred stock. 
No bank loans. 


7. A low-priced stock to yield 
about 6%. 


Special Report Available Upon Request 


AMOS TREAT & Co. 


40 Wall Sr. New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-4613 


Falsey & Sampsell New, 


Scranton Partners 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—William 
J. Faisey and Paul Sampsell, asso- 
ciated for 27 years and 16 years, 
respectively, with Chas. W. Scran- 
ton & Co,, 209 Church Street, 
members .of the New York Stock 
Exchange, became general part- 
ners on Jan. 2, 1946, the invest- 
ment banking firm announced. 

Mr. Falsey was born in New 
Haven and educated in the public 
and high schools there. For the 
pas: four years he has been active 
in war finance work for the 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment as a volunteer worker under 
a Treasury Department appoint- 
ment as a “dollar-a-year-man.” 
When the War Finance Committee 
was originally formed in New 
Ha‘ven in May of 1941, he was ap- 
pointed Chairman and has con- 
tinued in active leadership 
throughout the eight War Loan 
Campaigns. For the past seven 
years, Mr. Falsey has been a mem- 
ber of the New Haven City Board 
of Finance. 

Mr. Sampsell has been manager 
of the Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
New London office for the past 12 
years. In World War I he served 
as an Ensign in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. After the war he was 
attached to the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace at 
Paris. Prior’to joining Chas. W. 
Scranton & Co. 16 years ago, Mr. 
| Sampsell was a member of the 
firn of Tiley Pratt Co., Essex, 
until it was sold to the Torring- 
ton Co. 

Admission of the new partners 
was previously reported in the 
| “Chronicle” of Dec. 20. 








John J, McGloy Joins 
New York Law Firm 


It has been announced that 
John J. McCloy, until recently the 
Assistant Secretary of War, has 
become a member of the law firm 
of Milbank, Tweed & Hope. of 15 
Broad Street, New York City. 
The name of the firm will here- 
after be Milbank, Tweed, Hope, 
Hadiey & McCloy. 


Blumenthal Opening 
N. Y. Office for Morris 


A. Pam Blumenthal, in a move 
to link his West and East Coast 
business interests, has resigned as 
a gereral partner of H. Hentz & 
Co. to become a general partner 
of the Los Angeles firm of A. W. 
Morris & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and 
is opening a New York office at 30 
Broad Street for the latter firm. 

Mr. Blumenthal’s admission to 
pavtrership in A. W. Morris & Co. 
pr2viously was reported in the 
“Chronicle” of Dec. 20. 
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Amalgamated Sugar 
Artcraft Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Bendix Helicopter 

Bendix Home Appliances 
Clyde Porcelain Steel 

Du Mont Laboratories 


Globe Aircraft 

Int’l Resist. 6% Pfd. & Com. 
lronrite lroner Com. & Pfd. 
Lear Inc. 

Majestic Radio & Televisien 
Telecoin Corporation 
Wilcox & Gay 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Security Dealers 


Association 


45 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 


PHILADELPHIA TELFEPIIONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 

















WESTERN UNION 
TELEPRINTER 
“Wuxk” 








Specializing in Unlisted Securities 


BANK — INSURANCE 
PUBLIC UTILITY — INDUSTRIAL — REAL ESTATE 
LUMBER & TIMBER 
BONDS, PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


REMER, MITCHELL & REITZEL, INC. 


208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4 
RANdolph 3736 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE 
CG-989 














Fidelity Inv. Co. Formed 


WALLACE, IDAHO — Richard 
K. Fudge has formed the Fidelity 
Investment Co. to engage in the 
securities business. 
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$67.50 


ARREARS on the 5% $100 
par preferred stock of a 


New Eng.and Company 
established in 1862. 


* * 


1944 Earn. Bef. Taxes . . . . $64.43 
1944 Earn. After Taxes .. 21.88 
Earnings since 1939 range from 
$12.82 to $57.33 a share after 
taxes. 


Recent Price: 56 
Write or call for Analysis 
MCP. 


Raymond & Co 
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Tel, CAPitoi 0425 
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Observations .- .- 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


“TMG,” the latest alphabetical combination to arise in Wash- 
ington circles, applies to the President’s prospective appointments 
to the Secretariat of the United Nations Organization. Standing for 
“They Must Go along (for political reasons,’ TMG is born of the 
fear that the American members of the expert Secretariat will be 
chosen pursuant to the inexcusable political motivation that deter- 
mined Mr. Truman’s choice of Delegates. 

It must be remembered that the four delegates chosen from the 
House and Senate to maintain the good will of Congress, owe their 
power in Foreign Relations to its seniority rule. Would anyone 
justify their selection as their country’s leaders best equipped to 
guide the fortunes of the nation or the world, during this unparalleled 
crisis in civilization? In their kindergarten tests in San Francisco 
these men, with the exception of Senator Vandenberg, seemed to 
flunk miserably. 
Connally burst into a Billy Sunday oration at every opportunity— 
be it sophisticated press conference, delegation meeting, or diplomatic 
reception. Congressman Eaton practically snoozed his way through 
the Conference. While it seems difficult to discuss Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
appointment unemotionally, possibly it is not lese majeste to suggest 














that the discernment of her qualifications as an international expert | 
diffi- | 


(as 
cult 


and 


distinguished from a humanitarian), seems a bit 
O11 the handout of this political plum to the two Democratic 
Republican party lame-ducks, Messrs. Walker and Townsend 


the only question is, which is the more unjustifiable—both per se, 
and as it impresses the many foreign leaders who gave their all to 
the high purposes of San Francisco. 

The President can make some amends by reversing this ruinous 
policy in his future appointments to the Organization’s Secretariat! 


The persistent complaints by Mr. Stalin, and his American 
adherents, about the withhoiaing of tte atomi2 bormr “secret” from 
the Soviet has been based mainly on the alleged undemocratic char- 
acter of a such a policy. Cooperation with all nations on all matters 
is indispensable for worid progress, so this argument ran. Hence it 
is difficult to understand how Mr. Stalin can now justify his suc- 
cessful insistence on confining control of the atomic bomb to the 
UNO's Security Council in lieu of the General Assembly. Surely 
it is whelly undemocratic to vest control of this all-powerful weapon 

(Continued on page 58) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


It is a rather pronounced and significant commentary on the 
current scene that whenever one runs into a discharged veteran back 
ait work he gets good and courteous service. This writer finds this 
particularly true at parking lots, filling stations, in stores. There is 
none of the indolence and insolence which we have become accus- 
tomed to. It is refreshing to run into a person eager to give you good 
service and to 














Congressman Bloom was utterly inadequate, Tom | 





thank you 
when you pay 
him. 

These are 
the fellows in- 
cidentally 
about whom 
the psychol- 
ogists and 
psychiatrists 
for pay, have 
been wringing 
their hands in 
anguish, tell- 
ing us to be 
careful how 
we speak to 
them, to 
watch out for 
their reflexes. 
a breaking of 
their emotional strain. To our 
mind, they would render much 
more service by doing something 
about those semi human beings 
who have been taking the places 
of these boys. Perhaps, some sort 
of an injection or a gland opera- 
tion might help. 

In our recent talks with indus- 





Carlisle Bargeron 


oaq | trialists, down to Washington for 


one thing or another, we have 


gathered the distinct 


have been increased. In this way, 
of course, General Motors is bene- 
fitting every day the strike 
prolonged. Our information 
that a lot of the hill-billies and 
| farmers, the misfits who made up 
'a large part of the war-time labor 





force have already scattered back | 


o their native habitats. When the 
strike is settled, GM will have a 
large force of new workers will- 
ing to work. Sifting out of the 


put Walter Reuther definitely in 
his place, one gathers, is more at 
stake than wages. Putting Reuth- 
er in his place is another way of 
saying that it is important to kill 
off the whole CIO philosophy of a 
labor _ organization’s function 
which he is enunciating so loudly. 
GM has had so much difficulty 
getting its position down i4 terms 
(Continued on page 58) 





is | 
is | 





misfits, coupled with a desire to | 


| Weekly Steel Review 


' Non-Ferrous Metals Market 


Steel Industry 
Strong Factor in 
Reconversion 


| Walter S. Tower, President of Iron’ 
and Steel Institute Says Industry | 
| Has Ample Capacity to Meet Heavy | 
Reconversion Demands Which Are 
Expected to Lift Output to an All, 
Time Peace Time Level. Sees Dis- 
turbing Fact in Declining Earrings | 
and a $2 per Day Wage Increase | 
Demand. 


Walter S. Tower, President of 
' American Iron and Steel Institute 
in a year-end 
review, ex- 
| pressed the 
, opinion that 
| the state of 
laffairs in a 
i broad basic 
industry like 
iron and steel 
| warrants more 
than casual 
public inter- 
lest at this 
juncture as 
the nation 
strives to get 
back to a 
|sound peace- 
time footing. 
“The indas- 
try’s ample 
steel capacity 
of close to 95 million tons per 
year provides the nation with one 
very reassuring actuality,” he 
stated. “This capacity is 
than adequate to meet immediate | 
peacetime demands for steel—de- 
mends which are expected to be 
heavy.” 
Continuing, he said: 
It seems improbable that in the 
immediate future civilian demands 





Walter S. Tower 


in 1929. Steel is still the 
Its quality 


(Continued on page 59) 





GENERAL CONTENTS 


more : 


termined to continue to poke its nose into th2 situation. 


| will cause steel production to ex- | 
,ceed the all-time record of close 
to 90 million tons which was made 
| in 1944. But production may.very | to an important degree. 
| well exceed the previous peace- | 
‘time peak of 63,206,000 net tons 
| made 
‘cheapest, most abundant and most 
versatile of all metals. 


ive }and usefulness are constantly be- 
impression | 
that their main concern is not so | 
much increased wages as to get- | 
ting men to work after the wages | 


| pecially producers of heavy goods. 
| As for retail trade as a barometer 
| of business 


| high 





The Financial Situation q 





It is evident that we have not yet reached even the crest 
of our early postwar labor difficulties. Indeed it appears 
more or less certain that we have not yet come to the “end 
of the beginning,” to make use of one of Mr. Churchill’s apt 
war phrases. lt will doubtless soon become clear to the iew 
who are still in a fog on the subject that neither ‘“fact-find- 


‘ing boards” nor other organizations will be able to dip into 


the always brimming hopper of government statistics and 


‘come up with any “formula” which will bring an end to 
‘current and prospective 


work stoppages. Government, 
which is another name for a group of politicians, appears de- 
It 
may or may not find some way to absolve itself of blame for 
whatever takes place. It is possible, although not very 
likely, that it will be able to make a crop of political hay of 
whatever it does in this troubled situation. What is quite 
certain is that the business world must find its own new 


'equilibrium-—partly by the exercise of good judgment about 
future (not past) events, and partly by trial and error. 


No Magic Formula 
The business man who, whether he wishes to do so or 


not, must form some sort of judgment about the future, and 
| the ordinary citizen who looks anxiously forward to the time 


when a situation approaching normal may again obtain, 


‘would, therefore, find it profitable to make a careful and 
'disnassionate effort to isolate, identify, and, so far as may 


be, measure the conflicting forees now operating to cause 
the state of affairs by which we are faced. Of course, there 
is no magic formula by which the ‘‘justice’’ of demands for a 
high general level of wages can be determined. Indeed, con- 
trary to popular ideas on the subject, it is questionable 

(Continued from 52) 
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| The State of Trade 











Industrial production last week slumped below the level attained 
in the previous week. The long week-end holiday caused by the 
shutdown on Monday of many manufacturing plants along with cer- 
tain raw materials shortages and labor, all worked to hamper output 
Demand for merchandise, however, continues strong and is re- 
: J . BE Ree <@ ne 
flected in large backlogs of orders ’ — 
on hand by manufacturers and es- | 590,000 units. fhe magazine 
| pointed oui that the estimates as 





activity, it 
noted that in the final shopping 
days before Christmas retail vol- 
ume was maintained at a very 
level, being moderately 


‘above that of last year. The clos- 
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| 


‘ing days of the week of course 
showed ( ; 
‘off in business. Shortages cnar- 
| acterized 
/and in the final week these short- 
ages were still very pronounced 
|and were vart'cularly acute in the 
| textile markets. 


the customary 


trade during the year 


In the field of electr'c anpli- 


|anees the publication, “Electrical 
| Merchandising.” in a forecast of 
| 1946 outout released at the year- 
end 


and based on a reasonable 
supply of all materials and fairly 
satisfactory labor conditions. esti- 
mated that productien of refriger- 
ators will run hetween 3,200.000 
and 4,000,000 units; ranges 800 000 
to 900,000; water heaters 250,000 to 
500,000; home freezers 500.000: 
washers 2,000,000 to 3.000,000; 


62! ironers 225.000 to 1,000,000: home 
59| radios 12,000,000 to 20.000.000 and | 
60' vacuum cleaners 2,000,000 to 2,- 


may be} 


tapering | 


| they stand are conse rvative in the 
face of accumulated need and de- 
|mand indicated by any ordinary 
| expectation. 


| In retrospect the year 1945 was 
a period of important events that 
led directly up to the termination 
'of the struggle in Europe on May 
/7, when the Germans capitulated 
|to the United Nations and not 
|many months later brought to a 
| climax the war in the Pacific with 
| Japan’s surrender on August 14. 

| The effect of the war’s end re- 
| sulted in immediate war contract 
| cancellations reaching substantial 
| proportions, followed by large- 
i seale layoffs. Despite this fact a 
‘dearth of skilled labor and ma- 
‘terials still obtained and thus 
| worked to retard our reconversion 
| program. In past months this con- 
| dition was alleviated to some ex- 
| tent, but there followed wide- 
i spread wage anc. pricing difficul- 
| ties with our return to a peace- 
|time economy with which the 
/country at present finds itself con- 
|fronted. Hove prevails, however, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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What They Say About Fact-Finding 


Fact-Finding Board States 
It Will Proceed 


Says It Must Follow President Tru- 
man’s Directive, but Denies That 
“Ability to Pay” Is Only Factor in 
Dispute Under Consideration. Ex- 
pects to Report Within T-venty- 
Day Limit Set by President. 


Following the announcement of 
the General Motors Corporation 
that it was withdrawing from the 
hearings of President Truman’s 
Fact-Finding Board, the Board, 
headed by Lloyd K. Garrison, is- 
sued a statement expressing its 
purpose to continue its hearings 
and to report, if possible, its find- 
ings within the 20-day limit, 
from Dec. 14, as set by the Presi- 
dent. The text of the Board’s 
statement follows: 


1. The obligation of the Fact- 
Finding Board is to develop, to 
the best of its ability, the facts 
relevant to the General Motors- 
UAW dispute, and to submit these 
facts to the President, with such 
‘recommendations as the board 
may deem appropriate. To do this 
as thoroughly and reliably as the 
President and the public have a 
right to expect, the board needs 
the wholehearted cooperation of 
both parties to the dispute. 

Without the cooperation of both 
sides, the board has only two 
alternatives—either to 


to proceed, or to do the very best 
we can on the basis of evidence 
that is or will be available to us. 
The responsibility placed upon us 
by the President is so definite that 
we must follow the second alter- 
native. 

2. The company has given as 
one of its reasons for withdraw- 
ing from these proceedings the 
faci that the union has made abil- 
ity to pay the “prime issue.” 
Whether or not this is in fact the 
union’s position, the ‘board has 
made clear its own position on 
this point. 

In its statement of Dec. 21, 1945, 
the board said: 
will not be regarded as the only 
or controlling factor in determin- 
ing the amount of a fair and 
equitable wage adjustment.” This 
will continue to be the position of 
the board. The board is not 
concerned with fixing profits but 
only with the question of what is 
a fair wage. 


3. In its statement of Dec. 21, 
1945, the board further said: 
“Ability to pay will be regarded 
as one of the factors relevant to 
the issue of an increase in wages, 
to be given such weight along 
with other factors. as the board 
may deem appropriate after con- 
sidering all of the evidence.” 

This also will continue to be 
the position of the board. This 
position is in accordance with 
the President’s statement of Dec. 
20, 1945, in which he said that 
“since wages are paid out of 
earnings, the question of earnings 
is relevant.” 

The same position is implicit in 
the President's address of Oct. 30, 
1945. There is nothing new in 
this position. In a number of 
leading War Labor Board cases, 
evidence was freely admitted and 
discussed by both sides regarding 
the earning capacity of em- 
ployers, regardless of whether or 
not the employers were pleading 
inability to pay. This practice 
with regard to the introduction of 
evidence has long been followed 
in arbitration proceedings, and 
the evidence has been given as 
much or as little weight, in con- 
junction with other factors, as the 
nature of the case warranted. 


Finally, the board is obliged 
by the President’s wage-price pol- 
xcy, as announced Oct. 30, 1945, to 
satisfy itself that any wage ad- 
justment which it may recom- 
mend will not. if adopted, have 
inflationary price consequences.,- 
The board cannot exercise 


weed 


duty without a reasonably ade- 
quate picture of the company’s 
financial] situation. In exercising 
this duty the board had made it 
clear in its statement of Dec. 21, 
1945, that it “will not undertake 
to assume the functions of OPA 
or to suggest that the company 
be precluded from exercising any 
rights to seek price relief which 
existing regulations may permit.” 

4. The union’s figure of 30% 
is derived from calculations re- 
lating to loss of tak2-home pay. 
The board’s first ‘ask i; to ir- 
quire into there cziculations. To 
do this the board, as explained 
in its statement of Dec. 21, 1945, 
“will require exact and detailed 
information” and “will shortly 
submit to the parties a request 
for particular information rele- 
vant to these matters.” 


On Dec. 23, 1945, the board 
made its request for such infor- 
mation regarding wage-rates and 
hours, which had nothing to do 
with the question of ability to 
pay. It is regrettable that the 
company, in now withdrawing 
from the proceedings, has stated 
that even this information will 
not be submitted to the board. 


5. No question of the examina- 
tion of company books is now at 
issue. In its statement of Dec. 21, 
1945, the board said that it would 





“Ability to pay |} 


wouid asSK to examine particurar 
j{books or records in accordance 
with the President’s statement of 
|Dec. 20, 1945. 

| The board could not say 
whether such an examination 
would be. needed until it had 
heard all the evidence. If such 
an examination were requested, 
the information would be kept 
confidential in accordance with 
the President’s statement. How- 
ever, the board has had no in- 
tention of considering confidential 
evidence, unless two. conditions 
prevail: first, that such evidence 
is indispensable to the findings of 
the board and, second, that the 
party other than the one from 
whom the confidential informa- 
tion is obtained agrees in advance 
to its confidential use by the 
board. 





6. The board’s duty to proceed 
‘with the case is clear. It will sift 
as carefully and objectively as 
possible the available evidence, 
including governmental data, «the 
transcript of the extensive nego- 
tiations between the parties and 
the various reply briefs and mem- 
oranda presented by the company 
to the union, and heretofore sub- 
mitted by the company to this 
board. 

The board expects to conclude 
the public hearings by Sunday of 
this week at the latest, in view 
of the President’s request for a 
report within 20 days (from 
Dec. 14, 1945) if possible. 


General Motors Statement on 
Fact-Finding Policy 
Informs President’s Fact-Finding 
Board It Will Net Participate in 
Proceedings. if “Ability to Pay” Is 
Subject of Investigation. Offers as 
Reasons for Its Stand: (1) It Is 
Not Periinert in Present Dispute; 
(2) It Would Involve Forecasts 
and Assumptions; (3) It Considers 
Prices and Profits Rest With OPA 
Alone; and (4) Information as to 
Profits, Prices and Ability to Pay, 
if Kept Confidential Will Not Pro- 
ote Confidence in the Parties io 


ther That Union’s Attitude Is an 
Attack on Free Enterprise. Causes 
Fact-Finding Board to Establish 
Unwarranted National Policy, 
Leads to Mononely, and Is an En- 
croachment on Management. 


In a formal statement made by 
William Gordon Merritt, General 





the Dispute. Statement Holds Fur- | 





Motors’ Counsel, on Dec. 28,-be-, 
fore President Truman’s Fact- 
Finding Board in the Gencral | 
Motors labor dispute, the corpora- 
tion gave notice that it will not| 
participate in the proceedings be- 
cause the rules and policies which 
would govern the board ta uind- 
ing facts and making recommen- | 
dations will include “ability to! 
pay” as one of the facic.s rele- 
vant to the issue of a. .i:crease | 
in wages. The reasc. vi tne COr- 
porat.on’s stand .s s_. worth in the | 
following full tcxt of..the state- 
ment: 

On Dec. 21st your Fact-Finding | 
Board issued a statement to the | 
parties as to the rules and policies 
which would govern the Board in 
1inding facts and making recom- 
mendations, and declared that 
“ability to pay will be regarded as 
one of the factors relevant to the 
issue of an increase in wages... .” 

The corporation appears here 
today for the purpose of publicly 
stating its position, and the rea- 
sors tor itS position, in respect to 
this issue of ability to pay. Un- 
der the special circumstances of 
this case, the corporation feels 
that it should not participate in 
these fact-finding proceedings, so 
long as ability to pay is to be 
treated as a subject of investiga- 
tion, fact finding and recommen- 


| " i ations 
'determine later, as the case de- | dations. 


report to ' veloped, whether or not the board | 


the President that we are unable | 


The union made all too 
clear the nature of its objectives 
in making prices and ability to 
pay its prime issue. The corpora- 
tion cannot now approach that) 
question as a mere academic or 
economic theory but with due re- 
gard to the radical ideology which 
the union has expounded in sup- 
port of its argument-on this phase 
of the case and which it seeks to 
apply in practice. 


ec 
uo 


. Workers. 
iment can not be settled’ by fact- 


Reasons for Corporation’s Stand 
As the stand now taken by the 


‘corporation is important not only 


to these here present but ‘also to 
an important part.of the Ameri- 
can public, I am asking your in- 
dulgence while I give some of the 
reasons which support its conclu- 
sion. 

1. The company does not and 
will not plead inability to pay asa 
reason for ,ejecting any wage rec- 
ominendation based on the cus- 
tomary tests applied to determine | 
what is a fair and equitable wage. | 
Or to put it m other words: the | 
company will not put in issue any 
question of ability to pay a level 
of wages which is determined 
without regard to prices, profits 
or ability to pay. Ability to pay | 
or inability to pay is a defense | 
which employers have often ad- 
varrced to keep down wage in-'| 
creases and a defense which 
unions have consistently opposed 
as not a proper factor for consid- 
eration. It is a defense which the | 
War Labor Board in World War I 
and the War Labor Board in! 
World War IL regarded with dis- 
favor. In this case, since there | 
is no such defense, we believe that | 
ability to pay should not be con- | 
sidered. 

2. The question of profits and | 
prices for the future, which are | 
the factors by which the union! 
proposes to measure ability to 
pay, involve forecasts, assumov- 
tions, consumer demand both for- |} 
eign and domestic, and uncertain 
variables as to material and labor | 
costs. upon which this Fact-Find- 
ing Board could not competently | 
nass. It involves judgment by 
those familiar with the business, | 
and that judgment is in the minds 
of ren ard not in books and docu- | 
ments. Facts and figures as to| 
wage rates and earnings, facts and 
figures es to probable take home | 
paw, facts and figures which deal 
with the question as to whether 
wage -increases have kent pace | 
with,the increased cost of living. | 
facts and figures showing at least | 
equal pay for equal work in this! 
industry and in the areas in} 
which the corporation operates— 


lecns ke 


| Motors and its employees. 
| issue of ideology and rational pol- 


all. this and equally pertinent in- 
formation will be made available 
if- we are assured that the scope 
of the Koard’s investigation will 
be so Hmited. But tne corpora- 
ion is not willing to proceed fur- 
ther if this Board of short dura- 
ticn is to undertake the imposs:ble 
wSk of calculating future costs 
and prof.ts and the effect of the 
expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
liaas of dollars for expansion. 
3. The question of prices 
profits which is involved in 
Union demand that no 
made for price 
ust rest alone with OPA. 
. £ince it has been ruled that 
n'olma.ion to prices, proitits 
ad ab lity to pay must be confi- 
tial, we submit that any 
‘gaton in this field would 
leod to the indefensible result that 
reitper party would be 
aware of the evidence and calcu- 
latiors upon which the 
predicated its findings—a result 
noi likely to promote confidence 
in the minds of the parties. 


and 
the 


relief, 


as 


in- 


Union Demands an Attack on 
Free Enterprise 


But beyond all of these and 
other detailed considerations it is 
well for the Board to remember 
that this issue as expanded by the 
Uuiicn reflects, not a mere issue of 
wages, as between the corporation 
and this union but a broad attack 
on American industry and frec 
enterprise. The corporation must 
deal with this fundamental issue 
as it portrayed by the Union 
and not as an abstraction. On this 
roint we turn to a short review of 
the official record. 


is 


Peopie wonder why an agree- 


ment has not been reached 
tween General Motors. Corpora- 
tion and the United Automobile 
Or why the disagree- 


he- 


finding, arbitra- 


tion. 

The answer is clear. The issue 
is not one of arithmetic or facts. 
There is nothing in the books of 
the corporation to settle it. It is 
an issue of national policy. 

There is no question of good 
wages, since the average will be 
$353.44 for 45.6 hours a week un- 
der the company proposal. Nor 
is there any real issue of reduced 
take-home, for under the com- 
pany’s forecasts there would be 
an increase of 10% in take-home. 
Nor is there any issue as to wages 


conciliat-on or 


| keeping pace with the increased 


cost of living. Putting aside these 


and other tests of what is a proper 


wuge, the union demands a 30% 
increase based solely on claimed 


‘ability to pay. 


The issue is not primarily one 
of wages as between 
It is an 


icy which really belongs to Con- 


| gress. 


The union has issued its ulti- 
matum, both to the company and 
the Fact-Finding Board, that it 
will settle on no other basis than 
its ideology. The union spokes- 
man says: 

“The union has stated time ?fter 


time that this issue is bigger than ' 


just an ordinary wage argument, 
that it is bigger than the corpora- 
tion or bigger than the union... . 

“We believe.” says the” union, 
“that the current issue between 
the General Motors Corporation 
and our union is one that trans- 


cends the narrow economic inter- | 
lest of labor and management in 


this particular case and gets to 
the very heart of the basic eco- 
nomic problem facing this na- 
tion. Pi 

in other words. the real issue is 
nnt one of waves between Gereral 
Motors and its employees. The 
employees are being made pawns 
in a larger game. 

The UAW. a national union 
dealing with the entire automo- 
tive industry, seeks colleciivelv to 


| bargain as to “WAGES, PROFITS, 


PRICES.” 


|from that equation. 





applica- | 





made | 


Board 


General ' 


“That is the economic equa- 
tion,’ it says, “that we are talking 
about. You can’t take one figure 

One big monopoly union — a 
million strong-—-ceatng with sub- 
stant.ally all production in the in- 
dustry, asserts as its future policy 
that it aims to settle the prob- 
lems of Wages, Prices and Protits 
for the entire industry around the 
bargaining table. 

Such a national policy—and the 
union says it will settle on no 
other basis—leads to tn-s imes- 
capable alternative: 

(a) Either our anti-trust laws. 
Which require competition 

and forbid col! com- 
binations between labor and 
management, must fall: 

Vr nat onal unionism mo- 
nopolizing collective bar- 
gaining with all competing 
units must a efforts 
to regulate prices and 
profits. 


usive 


, 
bandon 


The union policy also claims the 

right to bargain over the calcu- 
lation of profits and the select:on 
ot top management. 

It declares that occasion might 
arise where it might be necessary 
for it to consider whether ihe 
company is “paving the President 
too much money,” whether the di- 
rectors “who aren’t doing any- 
thing might be getting too mtich 
money,” whether “the engineers 
ou t to b » up 
instead of d- 
ucts, 


pers 


sweeping 
le ’ o . =, 
at is J! 


sign 
whether “the managerial 
») SCE i 


mnnel has gone t 
Union Demand an Encroachment 
On Management 
By this demand the union seeks 
to enter the very heart of man- 
agement judgment and discretion 
in private industry and would 
persuade the Faci-Finding Board 

to do likewise. 

lserevotcre such encroachment 
uvomw management has’been exer- 
cised only .by such regulatory 
badic- o- the Interstate Commerce 
and Publie Service Commissions 
when dealing with public utilities. 
To yield to such a demand would 
mean the end of free enterprise, 
with efficient management and 
since the new arrangements would 
become industry-wide, legislative 
regulation would inevitably en- 
sue, 

General Motors does not pro- 
pose voluntarily to blaze a trail 
in this direction. If our system 
of free enterprise, of competit.on 
under our anti-trust laws, and of 
rewards for efficiency, produc- 
tivity, invention and progress, is 
to be abandoned, it must be by 
act of Congress and not by act of 
General Motors Corporation. 

Under our competitive system 
the public receives the benefits of 
industrial progress. Under the 
union program, operating on dan 
industry-wide basis, management 
and labor could jointly parcel out 
the extent of the benefits to be 
shared with the public. 


Would Lead to Monopoly 

Under ovr present system of 
free enterprise, unions when act- 
ing alone, are exempt from enti- 
trust laws and as a labor monop- 
oly may bargain the labor sta»d- 
ards for an entire industry. Wit- 
ness the United Mine Workers: 
and the Coal Mining Industry. 
With labor rates fixed by nation- 
wide bargaining, individual pro- 
ducers competing on the basis of 
| other factors of cost, strive to 
‘market their products. Between 
| the floor of labor rates fixed by 
| collective bargaining and the con- 
sumers’ price, there is still room 
for competition to protect the 
public. If national unions are per- 
mitted to bargain with emplovers 
on prices or wrofit margins this 
area of competition and consumer 
protection w'll be removed. Com- 
binations of this character between 
labor and management which wn- 
dertake to control wages, profits 
and prices and marketing prob- 
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lems -on the «basis of mutual -ad-: | 
vantage have been recently con- 
demned by the Supreme Court. of 
the United States. 


Union Ultimatum 


The union has served notice on 
the ‘Fact-Finding Board that no 
action by the Board short of adop- | 
tion of its position will be ac- 
cepted. The union says: | 

“So we say we are fighting this | 
for keeps. This fight is being made | 
for keeps because unless we win 
this fight to get a proper relation- 
ship between wages and prices | 
and profit and ability to pay we | 
can’t hope to win the peace... .”| 

“| . The boys walking the | 
streets know the score on this is- | 
sue. They know that wages and | 
prices are both their problem.” 

“* ... Wewill make no compro- 
mise: that is it, and we stand on 
that position.” 

The union says its demand for a 
30% increase subject to ability to 
pay must stand, even though 
wages measure up to the increased 
cost of living and even though 
there be no reduction in take-| 
home, and it makes no claim that 
present wages are not fair or, in 
general, as high as any ever paid 
to any such large group of work- | 
ers. The demand is for a 30% in-| 
crease if it can ( 
prospective prices and profits. 

“If the 
we can’t get 30% without increas- 
ing prices, then we will 
down on the 30%. 
is there and will not be compro- 
mised on any other basis.”’> 

The problem of fixing a fair re- 
turn on the investment was side- 
stepped. 


The Test of Fairness and Equity 
Is Rejected by the Union 








arithmetic shows that) 


/ revolutionary and uncompromis- 
| ing character of the union’s ‘pro- 


| business. 


No. Choice but to. Withdraw 

With this background and the 
posals in mind, the corporatioi: :s 
unwilling to participate in the 
proceedings of. this Fact-Finding 
Board so long as its prices, profits 
and ability to pay—which are not 


| facts but forecasts and estimates 
for the future—are to be regarded 


as proper factors in determining 
wages as applied to an individual 
The company makes no 
claim of inability to pay any level 
of wages basei on customary 
standards, but it is unwilling to 
accept a super-wage above that 
applicable to its competitors or 
other employers of like types of 
labor in the respective areas in 


| which the corporation operates. 


For the reasons outlined the 
General Motors Corporation feels 
that it has no choice but to with- 
draw from these proceedings, un- 
less and until the Board, on fur- 
ther consideration, should decide, 
that under the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case, ability to pay 
is not a proper factor for its con- 
sideration. 


Walter P. Reuther States 
Union’s Attitude 





be supported on | Maintains Prices, Wages and Ability 
‘to Pay Must Be Tied Together. 


Accuses General Motors of “Ar- 


back | 
Otherwise it | 


guing” With President Truman and 
Denies That Union Is Attempting to 
“Usurp Managerial Prerogatives.” 


Helds Issue in Dispute Is More 


“Basic Than Question of Wages” 
and Urges That Panel Get Under 


Way With the Procedure Enun- 


The union says the Board! 
“should not weigh the question of 
equity.” 


“You have nothing to do with 
equity,” it told the Board. 

“We are only saying take our 
standard. You accept no moral 
responsibility at all—it is a very 
convenient arrangement—you ac- 
cept no moral responsibility, your 
conscience needn’t bother you at 
all.” 


HOW THEN CAN FACT-FIND-| 
The union be- | 
gins by refusing the request of the | 


ING FUNCTION? 


President of the United States to 
resume work pending fact finding 


—an essential part of the Presi- | 


dent’s fact-finding program—and 
of any fact-finding program de- 
signed to avoid stoppages. ~ 

The union now serves notice on 
the Fact+Finding Board that, come 
what will, it will accept no com- 
promise of its position. 
tolerate no other result. 

The union insists that the Fact- 
Finding Board, which exists with- 


out legislative support, shall write | 
a new charter for industry and | 
the nation which would be. both} 


revolutionary and impracticable. 


It will | 


ciated by the President. 


In an address before President 
Truman’s Fact-Finding Board in 
Washington on Dec. 28, Walter P. 
Reuther, Vice-President and 
_spokesman of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, restated | the 
Union’s insistence on the inclusion 
of “ability to pay” as a factor in 
the board findings, and took issue 
with the position maintained by 
| Walter Gordon Merritt, Counsel 
'of General Motors Corporation in 
his formal statement to the board, 
in which the company refused to 
submit its case on the ground that 
data on finances was not pertinent 
to the controversy and that con- 
sideration of the “ability to pay” 
_principle was an unwarranted as- 
|sumption by the Board to set up 
|} a national policy without legisla- 
,tive authority. In a special dis- 
| patch to the “New York Times,” 
'Mr. Reuther’s address is reported 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, speaking for the 
/union I would like to first state 
| that we are prepared and we have 
| been prepared to proceed with the 
presentation of economic data in 
support of our contentions, in ac- 
| cordance with the policies and 
| rules of procedure established by 


The corporation believes that! this board, based upon the state- 


collective bargaining, mediation, ment of the President issued on 
arbitration or fact finding are not} pec. 20. 


geared to handle fundamental 
questions of national policy. 

The union, 
terms, announces in advance that 
whatever the Fact-Finding Board 
does, its position as to the funda- 
mentals of its demand will be un- 
altered and unalterable. In the 
face of such an ultimatum, the 
comnmany can not in good faith 
procecc with fact finding based 
on © condition which it can not 
accent 


I’ ot a question of facts and 
figu Tt is not a question of 
exa’ © books and records. All 
infc’ 1, necessary to the in- 
ver'j nm of the subjects prop- 
erly -r inquiry, should be 
avail: ‘o the Board. The issue 
is far ferent from all this. We 
rene: e union states as its ulti- 
mat ist the determination of 
its * demands must be based 
on t! terminntion of prices and 
pref't: » a manrer heretofore | 
never tried, and in a manner 
whir’? ~vrold inevitablv les? to 
corfiici 27th ovr =) nts 





in no .uncertain | 


I would, however, like to com- 
'ment briefly on the statement of 
the corporation. The corporation 
in effect has said that unless this 
board is prepared to tear up the 
statement issued by the President 
on Dec. 20, and modify its rules 
according to the desires of the 
corporation, it will not participate 
in the findings. The corporation 
has a right to make that decision, 
but it makes it in the light of the 
full public responsibility that it 
has to the people of this nation, 


thate you tear up the rules and 
modify them to their liking, is not 
arguing with the union, they-are 
arguing with the panel and they 
are arguing with the President of 
the United States. 

It would take us some time. to 
analyze carefully the corporation’s 
position as stated in the document 
just read. It would like to com- 
ment on just one or two of the 
high points. 

The corporation raised the 
question that the union demands 
are a broad attack on American 
industry and free enterprise. I 
would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that if free enterprise in America 
is-to survive it has got to work; 
it has got to demonstrate an abil- 
ity not only to create earnings for 
the investors but it has got to cre- 
ate an ability and a willingness to 
give millions of common Ameri- 
cans economic security. 

It has got to demonstrate the 
capacity to meet the challenge of 
unemployment; it has got to 
demonstrate a willingness to fit 
itself into national policies on the 
basis of acceptance of those poli- 
cies and not on the basis of ob- 
struction and arrogance and un- 
willingness to cooperate but on 
the basis of good-will, so that we 
can solve the basic problems that 
face this nation, namely, achiev- 
ing an economy of full production 
and fuil consumption and full em- 
ployment. 


All that we have done in this 
Wage case is say that we are not 
going to operate as a narrow, 
economic pressure group which 
Says, “we are going to get ours 
and the public be damned” or 
“the consumer be damned.” We 
say that we want to make prog- 
ress with the community and not 
at the expense of the community. 
If- that is attacking free enter- 
prise certainly the company is do- 
ing a lot of kidding of itself. 

We are saying that prices and 
wages and ability to pay must be 
tied together if you are going to 
do this thing in terms of the 
community’s need and the na- 
tional need. Now we have said 
those things for the past three 
months because the President of 
the United States said them on 
Aug. 18, he said them on Oct. 30, 
as clearly as we have been saying 
them. 


All that we have been doing is 
giving them specific application 
to the General Motors wage case. 
The President made it very clear 
on Dec. 20, and the board made 
it very clear on Dec. 21, when it 
wrote the rules of procedure and 
the policies of procedure. 


The company raises the ques- 
tion of maintaining take-home 
pay on the basis of a 45-48-hour 
work week. That is in keeping 
with their proposal to turn the 
clock. baek, to abolish the 40-hour 
week in America and go back to 
a longer work week; and we say 
frankly that we will be no party 
to robbing millions of returning 
veterans and unemployed war 
workers of job opportunities in 
postwar America, and that we‘are 
not going to solve our particular 
economic problem by making the 
unemployment lines longer in 
America’s cities. 

On page four they say—and I 
quote—“The union has issued its 
ultimatum, both to the country 
and the Fact-Finding Board, that 
it will settle on no other basis 
than its ideology.” Now what 
they ought to do to be accurate is 
to say that they will settle on no 
other basis except on the ideology 





because the people of this nation 


the parties to this dispute to co- 
operate with the Fact-Finding 
Board and to make available all 
pertinent dat> in order to resolve 
this issue that row confronts us. 
The fact-finding body has asked 
the parties to proceed, not based 
upon a set of rules established by 
the union but based upon 2 set 
ef rules estab'ished by the Farct- 
Wirdine Boer >= directed hy. the 
“resident of thoce Urited Stetes. 
“ne = the ca: asking 





nenv in 


through the President have asked . 


of President Truman as expressed 
in the specific GM case by the 
‘union, because that is the whole 
argument here. They are argu- 
ing with the President, not with 
us. We are implementing the 
President’s policy. 

On page 6 they talk about our 
challenging management’s pre- 
rogatives. That issue is as old as 
management itself. The Wagner 
Act challenged management’s 
prerogatives. The right of men to 
band together in free association 


conditions—that challenged free 
enterprise. 


If you go back into history, to 
the dark history of industrial 
England, you will find that when 
the coal miners in the coal pits 
around Newcastle said that there 
should be a law in England to 
abolish the 16-hour day for chil- 
dren and women, it was said that 
that would destroy free enterprise 
and that that was an attack upon 
the prerogatives of management. 
These are the old slogans that 
have been thrown in the way of 
social progress ever since man has 
organized to advance himself. 
We have never said in these ne- 
gotiations—and I challenge Mr. 
Merritt or any company spokes- 
man to point to one place in the 
1,200 pages of the transcript of 
our months of negotiations or to 
any public statement of any offi- 
cer of this union in this case 
where we at any time have raised 
the question of usurping man- 
agerial prerogatives or selecting 
nanagement’s personnel. Mr. Mer- 
rit knows better than that, and 
when he puts that on paper for 
the corporation he knows that he 
is deliberately misstating the 
facts because he hopes to gain 
some propaganda advantage in 
this country by misstating the 
facts. 

We have not at any time chal- 
lenged management’s right to 
manage the plants. 


We have at no time raised the 
question of sharing 
functions. 

We have said that wages and 
prices and ability to pay must 
have a relationship if we are to 
achieve a full production, full em- 
ployment, full consumption econ- 
omy. We have said that this is 
more than an ordinary wage ar- 
gument, that it does transcend the 
narrow economic interest of the 
two parties because it gets to the 
heart of winning the peace. 

I would like to say to Mr. Mer- 
ritt that the GM workers are con- 
cerned with winning the peace 
because their sons go out to die 
every time there is another war, 
and the records will show thai the 
du Ponts get more out of war than 
do the employees who work for 
du Pont. 

That is why we are interested in 
winning the peace and that is 
why we will make this a fight for 
more than the question of another 
nickel in the pay enevelope, be- 
cause it is much more fundamen- 
tal and basic. It is a question of 
whether the biggest corporation 
in America and the biggest union 
are going to settle their wage is- 
sue in terms of protecting and 
advancing the community inter- 
est, or whether they are going to 
act as narrow economic pressure 
groups, each taking care of their 
problem and their interest, with- 
out regard for the nation’s needs 
or the community welfare. And 
we aren’t willing to settle it on 
that basis, not matter how much 
propaganda the company puts out. 

On the question that this is again 
another attack on the whole sys- 
tem of free enterprise, free com- 
petitive economy, that we are set- 
ting up a monopolistic approach 
to this thing—I repeat our request 


ing to hold down prices. 


with.. 


price. 


tionships in industry. That 





oO better their 


r 


nation. 


managerial | 


to Mr. Merritt, representing the 
General Motors Corporation, that 
he go over to the Department of | . 
Justice and get the Anti-trust preports appear on page 53. 
Division to investigate the con- 
spiracy that you charge us with, 
a conspiracy where we are fight- 
That is 
the conspiracy you charge us 


Get them to check into our con- 
spiracy to hold down prices, be- 
cause we say we will not take a 
wage increase geared to a higher 


That isn’t advancing monopolis- 
tic controls. That isn’t destroying 
free economy or competitive rela- 
is 
merely saying that these things 
have to be based upon standards 
that reflect the welfare of the 
community and the needs of the | 


On page 9, Mr. Merritt says, “it 
is not a question of examining 
books and records.” 


We have made the fight, Mr. 
Chairman, to get to the com- 
pany’s books and records not be- 
cause we wanted to indulge in the 
pleasure of going through their 
beoks. I can assure you that that 
is not the motive. Our case, as 
we will present it when this hear- 
ing gets going, stands on its own 
arithmetic. We can prove our 
case beyond challenge. 


But the company wouldn't take 
up the challenge and wouldn’t 
argue the facts, so the only way 
we could meet that problem is to 
say, “Open up the books.” because 
we knew that if they did open the 
books up the figures and the 
arithmetic in the books would 
confirm the union’s economic con- 
clusions and contentions. 


We don’t care whether we see 
the books or not. We raised that 
question because we had no other 
way to meet the problem of their 
unwillingness to talk about arith- 
metic, and the only reason they 
haven’t opened it up is not be- | 
cause they have become the 
knight in shining armor or be- 
cause they are defending free en- 
terprise. ; 

Some of the little companies 
that they have squeezed out of 
business wouldn’t appreciate that 
they have been championing a 
fight against monopoly and to 
‘preserve free enterprise and the 
right of the little boy to get on 
‘top of the heap if he works hard 
enough and has initiative and 
imagination. 


We asked for the books because 
they would not talk about the 
arithmetic, and there was no other 
way for us to get the facts ex- 
cepting to insist upon the books 
being opened and being bound 
by what we found in the books. 


Now we are prepared, Mr. 
Chairman, to proceed. We are 
unwilling to be a party to and 
waste the time of your panel or 
ours, arguing about legal concepts, 
technical procedural matters. We 
want to get down to the arith- 
metic and we are prepared to 
proceed on that basis in accord- 
ance with the policy enunciated 
by the President of the United 
States, who is the elected repre- 
sentative of the people of this 
country. 

If General Motors doesn’t like 
his policy they will have an op- 
portunity at the next election to 
elect someone that they do think 
reflects their kind of economics. 
But until that is done they are . 
morally obligated to go along with 
the procedure enunciated by the 
President. 

We are prepared to do that and 
we hope.that we can get along 
with the job of finding the facts 
as quickly as possible. 


General Motors and 
Union Report to Public 


Both the General Motors Cor- 
poration and the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union recently made 


statements to the public setting 
forth their positions with respect 
to the wage dispute. Texts of these 














Redeem New South 
Wales Bonds 


Holders of New South Wales, 
Australia, external 30-year 5% 
sinking fund gold bonds, due Feb. 
1, 1957, are being notifed that 
$163,500 principal amount of these 
bonds outstanding have been 
Grawn by lot for redemption at 
par and accrued interest. Pay- 
ment will be made at the office 
of The Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York, Corporate 
Trust Department, 11 Broad 
Street, New York, 
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whether the use of such 
words as “just” or “justice” 
in relation to general wage 
levels is'in any way appro- 
priate at any time—whatever 
may be true of the wages of 
some group or groups as com- 
pared with others. Under a 
system of effective competi- 
tign — applying to both em- 
ployer and employee—wages 
tend to reach levels which in 
relation to prices’ are most 
preductive of economic 
health. If there were such 
thing as a “just wage level’ 
this would be it. 

In the circumstances 
tually existing, 


ac- 
competition 


has been virtually eliminated | 


among wage earners in the 
larger industrial centers, but, 
despite exceptions and not- 
withstanding all the modern 
theories of ‘monopolistic 
competition,’ employers of la- 
bor must still compete at 
is, in the market places in 
which they sell their prod- 
ucts—and the absence of it in 
the labor market, so far as it 
is absent, is due to the mo- 
nopolies enjoyed by the labor 
unions. It is essential to bear 
these facts carefully and con- 
tinuously in mind in studying 
the labor situation by which 
the nation is confronted at 
present. The unions, in part 
by virtue of their privileged 
status before the law, and in 
part by their successful defi- 
ance of the law, have practi- 
cally nothing to fear from 
competition. Indeed they 
may for the most part count 
upon indirect, and at times 
direct,: support from other 
unions from whose ranks in 
other circumstan some 
competition might possibly 
arise. 


POC 
es 


They Must Earn a Living 

But the unions and their 
membership have not found 
escape from the ordinary re- 
quirements of existence in 
this modern world of ours. 
The individual workers and 
their families must eat and 
obtain other necessaries of 
life, and the union leaders 
know, of course, that such is 
the case and that they can 
not afford to ask too great 
sacrifice from their rank and 
file. It so happens that sub- 
stantial accumulations of cash 
are now held by most wage 
earners. It is likewise a fact 
that but for pressures, not to 
say controls brought to bear 
during the war, most of them 
could have enlarged their 
money earnings quite sub- 
stantially. They have long 
been itching for an opportun- 
ity free of war pressures to 
demand larger pay. That the 
economic opportunity for it 
may in part at least have 
passed with the war is not 
conceded by them. They ar: 
willing to gamble at least ° 
part of their cash accumula- 
tions on the result of efforts 
to obtain higher wages now. 


> 


{to 


|numbers 


iS 


situation made 
order tor the agitators in the 
ranks of labor wno must make 
their living by seizing oppor- 
tunities to be on the winning 
popular of all is- 


riere a 


side 


sues. 

there are other elements in 
tuation, but these 

basic forces behind 

union demands of the day. 
what is known 
“public opinion” i 
a factor, in some 
stances a powerful fe 
conditions already 


S are 
the 
Of 
as 
vaguely 
circum- 
ctor. The | 
enumer- 


‘ate 
List 


ine 


course, 


» 


|ated create a strong tempta- 


tion to the practical politician 
come to the aid of the 
unions since apparently 
these unions control large 
of votes—but pub- 
lie opinion is fickle, and the 
politicians can be _ trusted 
only so long as the unions can 
keep them convinced that 
they can obtain more votes by 
support of labor than that 
support will cost them. Pas- 
sions are aroused in these cir- 
cumstances, too, and become 
a factor in prolonging strife. 
By and large, however, the 
unions are likely to be gov- 
erned rather largely by their 
hope for success in obtaining 
higher wages and the degree 
in which they and their mem- 
bership have and are willing 
to risk funds in fighting for 
them. 


What Employers Can Not Do 
Similar factors govern the 
oehavior of employe They 
re practical business men. 
ey have no constitutio 
tion to raising wages. 
of them, doubtles Ss 
her like to see their men 
nore money. But the y 


not 
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of labor. 
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an none 


ie 
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more 


umited 

from the 

sf the products of the la- 
which they pay these 
They can not ignore 

fact that competitors may 

cé market while their 
ants are idle due to strikes, 
neither can » Sagar J 8 under- 


4h aA 
Lne 


they can not earn— 


er is “to 
pay more for labor than they 

can get out of it. In fre = tod 
times, the question of the 
prices that the ‘market will 
pear, without too much oppo-, 
sition, naturally arises. That | 
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‘consideration is still even now 


one 
Ove 

- 4 
er tai 


which the employer can 
rlook only at his own peril 
nly in a number 
ef industry—but 
nediate concern 
moment are the 
‘es which the employer 
“Ability 
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24 Mew Member Banks 


Join AB A. in Hov. 


Twenty ; 
banks were cadén to the aie o! 
the American Bankers Association 
curing November, according to a 
report made recenily by R.L.Dom- 

k, Chairman of the 
tion Committee, who is also Presi- 
ent of the Traders Gate City Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, Mo. The 
largest number of members 
were added in Nebraska, where 
seven banks became members of 
the Association. 
t also 
ima, Fler 
Massachusetts, 
turi, South 
j Puerto Rico. 


> mene 


Cotton Spinning for Nov. 
The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Dec. 21 at, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 
820,574 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on November 30, 1945, of which 
21,605,060 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 21,721,792 in October, 21.- 
911.746 in September. 22,170,180 
in August, 22,029,282 in July, and 
22,257,040 in November 1944. The 
aggregate number 
dle hours reported for the month 
was 8,672,129.859, an average 
364 per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,143,000,468 an average of 
383 per spindle in place, for last 
month and 9,706,606,286, an aver- 
age of 420 per spindle in place 
for November 1944. Based en an 
activity of 80 hours per week, cot- 
fon spindles in the United States 
were operated during November 
1945 at 104.6% capacity. The per- 
cent, on the same activity 
was 105.0 for October, 111.8 
September, 100.5 for August, 
for July, and 120.6 for 

1944. 
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pay”’ is, in general, not a cri- 
terion of wage rates, but 
certainly sets an upper limit 
upon er in any given in- 
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4 47 . sano f 
UunNnts tnan usual. 


-ourse 

whether 
any corporation ever gains 
anything by yielding. It 
would appear to be } 1ardly 
other than the act of a de sper- 
ate man. Put “all this in a 
nutshell, and we have the con- 
clusion that the employer, 
too, must decide for himself 
precisely whats 
with the unions, if any, will 
best serve the interest of his 
enterprise — 
ately, in the present situa- 
tion, he must take into con- 


SO 


sideration not only the mar-| 


ket for his goods, but the 


highly uncertain future action | 


of the political authorities 
which have control of prices. 


of | 


compromise | 


and, unfortun- | 
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The ““Big Three’’ 


Powers Communique 


Foreign Ministers of U. S., Great Britain and Russia 


Issue State- 


ment of Agreements on Preparation of Peace Treaties With Former 


Axis Satellites, 
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Atomic Energy. 
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Following the 
General 
Alfred 


P. Sloan, Jr., 


‘ability-to-pay 


omy and the end of private management of business. 


States has appointed a fact-find- 
ing board to inquire into the cir- 
cunistances involved in the de- 


mands of the UAW-CIO upon 
Generel Motors and to make 
recommendations related thereto. 


Ready to Give Relevant Data 
General Motors stood 
t the board with 
rv data 


u 
a 


neces- 


s 
Ss rates, 





GM's Statement to Public 


statement made to the Fact-Finding Board, 
Motors Corporation issued a public statement 
its Chairman, 
explaining its pos ition and poiming out that the acceptance ol the 
’ principle would mean eventually a regimente d econ- 


ready to) 
all 
regarding wage 


General Motors is not contend- 

ing that it has ov has not the 

ability to pay. It has always paid 

the | liberal wages. it attempted 

signed by | thiough protracted collect ive bar- 

President. | § gaining sessions to determine what 
| 


nhac 
filas 


and C. E. Wilson, its 
is fair and equitable today. It 
| has made a fair and liberal offer 
rhe union. 

NOtWiusStanding the im, 


the text of this | to 
portance 


stance of the failure of big. busi- 
ness to meet its social responsi- 
b‘lities. 


wage dispute we are fighting with 


and sincerity 
possess for the winning of the | 


all the dete: mination 
We 


, peace here on the home front:| Free enterprise cannot for leng 
| The Wall Street lawyers who have | remain cither free or entervrising 
| been substi iuted for the operating | under. seeh -leadershiv -ard such 
management raise the moth-eaten | thinking, the kind of reckless, ir- 
battle flags that the forces of soc-| resvonsible. buceaneering think- 
'cial priv lege have carried for | ing that led us into the depression 


the past hundred and fifty years.‘ of the 30’s and World War II. 





eed 


rown 


statement, made public on Dec. 29 follows: Pe Aries — 

(Cre reral Motors Corpors rtion ha o——- — ba oe Ke age. — O1 reestab Isning empioyment and 
faced what it believes to be a| emvioetk! earnings, hours of em-| resuming production at the hea 
highly critical issue. It has made | ployment, and all other relevant lie st possible yaoment, the above 
iis decision. It is important that] information regarding wages and | Tee "Gor wit i as Bo impossible 
the public understand the issue, | employment. for rorM ral - otors to participate 
the issue at stake transcends the However, the board has ruled!im the proceedings 6f the board 
interests of General Motors. There| thet General Motors’ ability to eee tne procedures as ‘now ¢s- 
is mvolved something far more| pa; will be considered as a fac- | ‘! pareee and Das therefore 
consequential—a most. vital prin-| tor in determining an Increase in | nb pg n from the hearings. It 
ciple | wages. This would require an ap- | ta kes t lat position with great re- 

is American business in the fu-| raisal of costs, prices, prospective | §*C*- But it does so in the sin- 
ture as in the past to be conducted volume of business, investment)! cere belief that this action is in 
as a competitive system” Or is the | factors, expenses and the entire | ihe long-term interest of em- 
dete 1ination of the essential eco- | forward operating program of the slovees, consumers. investors and 
nomic factors such as costs, prices, | business. Thus the board would|*,°, ’ vee wt ee ages AEE 
protits, ete., upon which business! assume the most vital functions of the public as well—and of 
success and progress depend, to ,of m anagement. — hic ner stand ards for all. 
be made politically by some gov- | -——-— eee eae te 
erninental agency instead of by 
the management appointed by the Reuther’ S . Statement to Public 
ow! of the business for that | 
pu’ As a rejoinder to the Generali Motors statement to the public, 

4 a is at the crossroads. It! issued on Dec. 29, Mr. Reuther immediately made public the “ollow- 
m the freedom of hich he aceused the Wal) Street interests bi: Crenera 
e: 4 i DUSI nati ! policy and instigatin in- | 
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be e, through t process of! f C reneral Motors Rai 
e\ tion, the death of the Ameri- , workers d the American people Wants 50% Better Living 
cal stem of comps titive enter- | will be soared a winter of indus Svindard | 
p It will not participate vol-| trial war that may spread to all} yeneral Motors workers are de- | 
unt: in what stands out crys- | of American industry. termined not only that they shall | 
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What Nonsense Is This? 


“Upon its (the General Motors strike) outcome 


hangs the tuture of America. 


li we win, we and 


those from whom we buy our food and clothes and 


fuel 


and other necessities and comforts of life will 


win ground on which to build an America of new 


economic and political freedom. 
would be 1919 and the Twenties 


Walter P. Reuther 


Should we lose, it 
Ss all over again.’ 


We now turn to the record as found in the “Retro- 


spect of 1919” 

“Chronicle” in its ‘ 

1920. We quote: 
“During the war the 


orepared and published by 
“Lhe Financial Review’ 
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’ early in 
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ghar 


gner wages 


and for shorter hours of work, and as no interrrup- 
tion of industrial activities could be permitted while 
the conflict continued (out of a fear of the effec: 


upon the war), labor largely, in 


had its own way. 
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close of hostilities wages would, 
tend to a lower levela 
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On the contrary 

pressing its advantage still further. 
when conditions appeared to be unfavor- 
the assertion of further demands by the 
classes because of military demobilization, 
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there was a manifestation of the spirit on the part 


of labor that was to dominate everything 


ing the year. 

“Not only was 
of 1918, granted while 
in military operations, 
creases. Wage increases 
rapid succession. 


‘Men who had been setting 


else dur- 


labor able to retain the high wages 
the country was still engaged 
but to get still further in- 


followed one another in 


$3 or $3.50 a day 


could now command $6 or $7 or $8, or even $10 a 
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GM Opposes National Policy 


In the position it is now taking, 
GM is out of step with America. 
Its outdated cconomic thinking is 
opposed to the national policy: it 
is opposed to the wishes and the 
hopes of the vast majority of the 
American people, who devoutly 
and fervently want to see realized 
the promise of a post-war world 
of peace, freedom and plenty. 

But in the arrogance of its great 
which 
controls General Motors Corpo- 
ration is a dangerous force. 

The GM strikers walking 
picket lines in DVetro.t and 
and Janesville, Wis.. and all 
other cities where GM planis 
on strike. are fighting the fighi 
of the jority of Americans in 
city and farm alike. They are 
truly f gHting the fight for “More 
and Better Things tor More Peo- 
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law of the jungle, in a raw strug- 
gle of economic power. : 
If facts and reason fail again, 


as they failed in our three months’ 


effort to negotiate with Genera 
Moturs, we are prepared to stay 
on the picket lines for the dura- 


tion of this home-front war, how- 


ever long it may last. This fight 
is for keeps. Upon its outcome 
hangs the fuiure of America. If 
we win, we and these from whom 
we buy our food and clothes and 
fuel and other necessilfics and 
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political free- 
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More than 40 years of banking 
service in China was resumed on 
Dec. 20 with the reopening of the 
Tientsin branch of The Nationa’ 
City Bank of New York under the 
management of E. W. Torrey. Two 
of the other Chinese branches, 
Shanghai and Hongkong, were re- 
opened recently (as we stated in 
our issue of Dec. 13, page 2936) 
under the management of J. T. S. 
Reed, Assistant Vice-President, 
and S. S. Church, Sub-Manager, 
respectively. All three branches 
are conducting banking business 
in the same premises they occu- 
pied before the war. 


By action of the Board of Di- 
rectors at a meeting held on Dec. 
26, the Chase National Bank of 
New York increased the dividend 
rate on its capital stock from $1.40 
to $1.60 annually by placing its 
dividend payments on a quarterly 
basis and by declaring a dividend 
of 80 cents per share, 40 cents per 
share payable on Feb. 1, 1946, to 
stockholders of record Jan.. 11, 
1946, and 40 cents per share pay- 
able on May 1, 1946, to stockhold- 
ers of record April 12, 1946. The 
bank paid a semi-annual dividend 
of 70 cents per share on Aug. 1, 
1945, and has been paying semi- 
annual dividends at that rate on 
Feb. 1 and Aug. 1 for the past 
10 years. 

The Board of Directors also au- 
thorized a transfer of $15,000,000 
from the undivided profits to the 
surplus account of the bank, in- 
creasing the surplus from $124,- 
000,000 to 139,000,000. The capital 
is $111,000,000 and the undivided 
profits were $66,128,000 on Sept. 
29, the most recent date of a pub- 
lished statement of condition. 


.Election of Gordon D. Brown 
as a Vice-President of Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York was an- 
nounced on Dec. 28 by S. Sloan 
Colt, President of the bank. Mr. 
Brown, who has been actively as- 
sociated with the aviation indus- 
try for over 20 years, will head 
up the bank’s service to that in- 
dustry, in line with a policy of 
industrial specialization designed 
to fit banking service to the re- 
quirements of the individual in- 
dustry. For 20 years associated 
with Douglas Aircraft in produc- 
tion, engineering and sales, Mr. 
Brown was granted a leave of ab- 
sence in 1944 to assist in inter- 
preting the aviation industry to 
financial institutions. During 
1944-45, he acted as consultant to 
Bankers Trust Co. and Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Supervising an analytical study of 
air-transport financing, and also 
conducted an air-cargo study of 
perishable commodities, their mar- 
kets and transport problems, for 
a group of major airlines. During 
his connection with Douglas, Mr. 
Brown, besides serving in various 
other capacities with it, served as 
assistant to Donald Douglas, as 
Director of Market Research and 
Economic Planning. 


Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Co. of New 
York on Dec. 21, F. Abbot Good- 
-_ hue, President, announced the fol- 
_ lowing promotions: 

George W. Carrington, Harry B. 
Danmeyer, Frederick J. Freese, 
Richard T. Giblin, Curtiss C. 
Grove, J. H. L. Janson and Joseph 
J. Moran, formerly Assistant Vice- 
Presidents, were appointed Vice- 
Presidents; W. C. Crittenden, Wil- 
liam J. Dolan, Byron L. Harrison, 

‘Hermann Henninger, John J. 
Kelly, Jr., Walter Sievers and 
Herbert H. Weekes, formerly As- 
sistant Treasurers, were appointed 
Assistants Vice-Presidents; James 
E. Rooney was appointed Assist- 


ant Trust Officer; Harry P. Black, 
John T. DePalma, William E. 
Draude, Richard S. Heydt, Wil- 
liam J. Jantzen, Eugene J. Kerns, 
Louis P. Pfeffer, Theodore G. 
Snedecker, Herman J. Wacker and 
George A. Wilson were appointed 
Assistant Treasurers. 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York announced on Dec. 27 that 
the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders will take place on Jan. 16. 
In addition to the eleetion of 
directors and other matters -that 
may come before the meeting, 
there will be submitted-a pro- 
posed amendment to the by-laws, 
providing for indemnification of 
directors, officers, and - certain 
other persons as authorized by 
Chapter 869. of the New York 
Laws of 1945, which became ef- 
fective April 18, 1945. The an- 
nouncement adds: 

“At the annual meeting held on 
Jan. 21, 1942, there was adopted 
a by-laws providing for the in- 
demnification of directors which 
was authorized by the then ex- 
isting law. The applicable statute 
has now been amended by the 
Laws of 1945 to permit the in- 
clusion, in such indemnification, 
of officers and employees of the 
company and of any persons who 
serves or has served at the com- 
pany’s request as a directors, of- 
ficer or employee of any other 
corporation. The proposed new 
by-law, in conformity with this 
change in the statute, will extend 
the right of indemnification as 
authorized.” 


Dividends aggregating $4,960,000, 
or 80 cents per share, have been 
declared on Dec. 26 and will be 
paid on Feb. 1, 1946 to sharehold- 
ers of The National City Bank of 
New York of record at the close 
of business Jan. 12, 1946. Of this 
amount $4,650,000 will be paid by 
the bank and $310,000 by City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. This compares 
with a total of $4,030,000, or 65 
cents per share, paid on Aug. 1, 
1945 for the previous six-months’ 
ae 

It was also announced that $20,- 
000,000 would be added to the sur- 
plus of the bank at the year-end, 
bringing it up to $142,500,060. 
This addition to surplus represents 
earnings after dividends supple- 
mented by a release of reserves 
of $6,560,000. With capital of the 
bank (unchanged) at $77,500,000, 
surplus at $142,500 and undivided 
profits estimated at about the 
Same as a year ago, total capital 
funds of the bank will be about 
$249,000,000, and of the bank and 
trust company together about 
$276,000,000. 


An underwriting group headed 
by The First Boston Corp. is of- 
fered publicly on Dec. 28, 10,810 
shares of The Public National 
Bank and Trust Co. (New York) 
capital stock at $47 per share. 
The offering represents the un- 
subscribed portion of 110,000 ad- 
ditional shares authorized by the 
stockholders of the bank on Dec. 
10. Stockholders’ rights to sub- 
scribe under the bank’s offer ex- 
pired on Dec. 26. The new shares 
were issued to increase the bank’s 
capital funds to a level com- 
censurate with its large increase 
in deposits over the last 10 years. 
The offering circular reveals that 
on a pro-forma basis to reflect the 
issuance of the additional shares, 
the capital funds would be equal 
to $52.60 per share as of Sept. 30, 
1945. 

E. Chester Gersten, President of 
the bank, reports that deposits 
had increased from $138,312,940 
at the end of 1935 to $482,384,176 
as of Sept. 30, 1945, and that capi- 








tal funds, as represented by capi- | 


Redeem Australian Bonds 


Holders of City of Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia, The Mu- 
nicipal Council of Sydney 25-year 
544% sinking fund gold bonds, 
due Feb. 1, 1955 are being noti- 
fied that redemption of $72,000 
principal amount of these bonds 
outstanding have been drawn by 
lot for 1:edemption through the 
sinking fund on Feb. 1, 1946 at 
par plus accrued interest. Pay- 
ment will be made at the princi- 
pal office of City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, successor fiscal 
agent, 22 William Street, New 
York City. 





tal stock, surplus and undivided 
profits at Sept. 30, 1945 were $21,- 
561,007 compared with $13,702,573 
on Dec. 31, 1935. Mr. Gersten also 
stated that the management con- 
templates increasing the annual 
dividend rate of $1.65 per share 
from the present $1.50 per share 
annual rate. The total of net 
earnings of the bank over the 
period from Jan. 1, 1936 to Sept. 
30, 1945 was $12,943,934, of which 
less than 50% was paid out in cash 
dividends. During those years, 
Mr. Gersten disclosed profits on 
securities and recoveries were, for 
the most part, used to write down 
the cost of securities owned, for 
reserves and for other purposes, 
and therefore were not included 
in the bank’s earnings figures. 

In our issue of Dec. 13, page 
2936, reference was made to the 
approval by the stockholders of 
the Public National of the issu- 
ance of the new stock. 


Interests identified with the 
management of the Colonial Trust 
Co. of New York have purchased 
$500,000 3% capital debentures of 
the bank, subordinated to the de- 
posits, thereby bringing the capi- 
tal funds of the institution to ap- 
proximately $2,500,000: Arthur S. 
Kleeman, President of the Trust 
company, stated on Dec. 27 that 
the issuance of the capital deben- 
tures was arranged because of the 
rapid development of the bank; 
that the deposits of the institution 
had multiplied six times in the 
last 64% years. “Our growth,” said 
Mr. Kleeman, “has been in several 
directions. Important additions to 
our list of nationally known ac- 
counts have been made, and we 
have greatly broadened our ser- 
vices to our domestic clients. At 
the same time, we have developed 
a world-wide foreign banking ser- 
vice, and a steadily growing num- 
ber of foreign banks keep accounts 
with us. We have approximately 
25,000 customers, a number of 
whom will benefit by the in- 
increased lending power created 
by the addition of $500,000 of capi- 
tal funds.” 

President Kleeman of the Colo- 
nial Trust Co. of New York, an- 
nounced on Dec. 26 the election 
of Harry C. Stoddard and Ernest 
Lamb as Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
Stoddard is head of the Trust de- 
partment, and Mr. Lamb is in 
charge of the Correspondent Bank 
Department. Mr. Kleeman also an- 
nounced the following promotions: 

George J. Meehan, John J. 
Downs and Matthew T. Ryan, for- 
merly Assistant Treasurers, and 
Milton S. Henderson, former 
Credit Manager, to be Assistant 
Vice-Presidents; Glen Keller, 
James H. Shaw and Frank C. 
Rutzen to be Assistant Treasurers. 


Lee S. Buckingham, President 
of Clinton Trust Co. of New York, 
announced on Dec. 26 that the 
directors have voted to split its 
stock, 24% shares for 1, subject’ to 
stockholders’ approval. This. will 
increase the number of. shares 
from 14,000 to 35,000. In addition, 
5,000 new shares will be offered 
to the stockholders at $30 a share 
in order to provide $150,000 new 
capital to meet the Trust com- 
pany’s growing business. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Industrial Activily in November Increases, 
Federal Reserve Board Reports 


Output at factories and mines increased considerably in No- 
vember and activity continued to expand in most other lines, accord- 
ing to the summary of general business and financial conditions in 
the United States, based upon statistics for November and the first 
half of December made available on Dec. 22 by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. Value of retail sales reached 


new record rates in November and ® 





early part of December reflecting 
in part further increases in prices, | 
said the Board which continued: | 


Industrial Production 


Output in most industries 
showed important gains in No- 
vember and the Board’s index of 
production advanced | 
about 5%. The index at a level 
of 171% of the 1935-39 average, 
was about the same as i1 Septem- 
ber amd in the autumn of 1941. 
Output for civilian use in No- 
vember, especially of fuels, in- 
dustrial materials, and producers’ 
equipment, was larger than in 
those earlier periods. Production 
for civilians of many finished 
consumer products, however, like 
automobiles, radios, clothing, and | 
shoes, while much higher in No- 
vember than in September, was 
still greatly reduced from 1941 
levels. 

Steel production snow: a large 
rise during November aiid in the 
first three weeks of December 
output was scheduled at an av- 
erage rate of 83% of capacity, | 
which was higher than the No- 
vember average. Activity at ship- 


yards continued to decline consid- | 


erably in November but increases 
occurred in most other metal fab- 
ricating industries. Further in- 
creases in output were indicated 
in plants producing electrical 
products and machinery and in 
the railroad equipment and auto- 
mobile parts and assembly in- 
dustries. Automobile production, 
however, was curtailed sharply in 
the last week of November and 
the first half of December by a 
strike in the plants of a major 
producer. 


Lumber and glass production 
were at low levels in November 
owing partly also to industrial 
disputes. In the case of lumber, 
however, output in recent months 
before the West Coast strikes was 
below 1939 levels and one-third 
less than the rate in 1941. 


Production of most nondurable 
manufactures and of fuels in- 
creased from October to Novem- 
ber reflecting increased supplies 
of materials and labor and the 
end of work stoppages in the 
petroleum and coal industries as 
well as strong demand generally 
for these and most other goods for 
civilian use. 

Incomes received by 
ture, business, and consumers ap- 
pear to have continued to rise 
in November as a result of the 
widespread increases in produc- 
tion and employment and further 
rises in prices and wage rates. 
Payments to unemployed indus- 
trial workers and veterans also 
increased somewhat in Novem- 
ber. 

Employment in nonagricultural 
establishments rose by over 300,- 
000 workers in November, after 
allowing for seasonal changes, re- 
flecting increases in all major 
lines except Federal war agencies. 
A-further decline of about 100,000 
workers: in munitions industries 
was more than offset by. gains in 
employment in other manufactur- 
ing industries, mostly in recon- 
verted metal products plants. Em- 
ployment in the trades and serv-. 
ices, construction, and various 
other lines showed relatively 
larger increases than in manu- 


facturing. 
Distribution 

Department store sales in- 
creased sharply in November and 
the: Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index rose to a record level of 
228% of the 1935-39 average as 
compared with 213 in October. 
November sales were 11% larger 


| cently 


agricul- | 





than last year and in the first 


half of December sales continued 
to show about the same increase. 
Sales at some other types of retail 
stores, especially those selling 
automotive supplies, men’s ap- 
parel, furniture, building ma- 
terials, and hardware, have re- 
shown much larger in- 
creases than department stores, 
while sales of foods and various 
other products have shown some- 
what smaller increases. 
Shipments of most classes of 
railroad revenue freight showed 
less decline than is usual in No- 
vember and the early part of De- 
cember and were only 4% below 
last year’s high level. Carload- 
ings of agricultural commodities 
and 1. c. l. merchandise were con- 
siderably above last year’s level. 


Commodity Prices 


Wholesale prices of most groups 
of commodities increased from the 
early part of November to the 
middle of December. With most 
farm products at ceiling levels, 
advances in prices of these prod- 
ucts were smaller than in Sep- 
tember and October. Ceiling 
prices were raised for newsprint, 
textile fabrics, building mate- 
rials, and various other industrial 
products, but a general increase 
in steel prices was turned down. 


Bank Credit 

Loans and investments at banks 
in 101 leading cities increased by 
over $7 billion during the six 
weeks ended Dec. 12; this period 
covered the major part of the Vic~ 
tory Loen Drive. Government se- 
curity holdings increased by $3.7 
billion—a somewhat smaller rise 
than had occurred in the three 
prior drives. Loans for purchas- 
ing or carrying Government se- 
curities rose by $2.5 billion, and at 
their mid-December levels loans 
both to brokers and dealers and 
to other bank customers slightly 
exceeded the high points of the 
previous drives. Commercial and 
industrial loans, which had been 
expanding since early fall, rose by 
an additional $800 million during 
the six-week period. The increase 
in commercial extension 
has been at a rate substantially 
sreater than at any time in recent 


credif 


vears. 

As payments for security pur- 
chases transferred from 
deposits of businesses and indi- 
viduals to reserve-exempt war 
loan accounts, the average level 
of required reserves at all mem- 
ber banks declined by around 
$500 million during the first half 
of December. Early in the month, 
excess reserves rose to above $1.5 
billion on a weekly average basis. 
Subsequently, however, excess re- 
serves declined somewhat, as the 
amount of War Loan deposits at 
many banks reached the maxi- 
mum limits and banks turned over 
to the Treasury current receipts 
from sales of Government se- 
curities. 

Curreny outflow has continued 
at a slackened rate compared 
with wartime years; money in cir- 
culation increased by close to $350 
million during the six weeks end- 
ed Dec. 12 compared with over 
$750 million in the 1944 period. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
currency outflow has recently 
been at the lowest rate since the 
carly part of 1941. 


funds 
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President Vetoes Bill Rescinding Appropriations 


Because of Rider Turning USES Over to States 


Expressing regret over the need to veto a piece of “excellent 


legislation,’’— 


a bill wiping $52,000, 


000.000 in left-over war appropria- 


tions off the books, because it carried a rider providing for the return 
to the States in 100 days of the United States Employment Service. 
In his statement the President said: 


So far as the basic purpose~of 
thoroven * 


is concerned, I am in 
agreement with the action of the 
Congress. Far from wishing to 
sacrifice the care and effort which 
have gone into its deveiopment, I 
shall by executive action preserve 


the full vaiues of these recission | as 


provisions in the exact terms 
which the Congress itself has ap- 
proved. If these provisions stood 
alone I should gladly approve the 
bill. I have asked the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to place 
these recission amounts in a re- 
serve, non-expendable status, and 
so to advise the departments and 
agencies concerned. 

In addition to its effect on ap- 
propriations, however, the bill 
contains provisions which  re- 
quire our system to be broken 
up—within 100 days—and trans- 
ferred to operation as 51 separate 
State and territorial systems. 

“While I believe such a transfer 
should be made at the proper 
time, I am convinced that this 
bill requires that it be made at 
the wrong time and in the wrong 
way. Such a dispersion and trans- 
fer at this time would immeasur- 
ably retard our re-employment 
program. And as the basis for 
Federal-State co-operation, in a 
fundamental program of national 
importance, the provisions of the 
bill dealing with the public em- 
ployment offices are unsound and 
unwise from. any point of view. 

So far as the timing of the 
transfer is concerned, the period 
designated by this bill—the next 
100 days—is the most disadvan- 





tageous that could have been 
chosen. It will result in a dis- 
rupted and inefficient employ- 


ment service at the very time 
when efficient operation is most 
vitally needed by veterans, 
workers and employers. 

“In my reconversion message 
of Sept. 6 to the Congress, I 
pointed out our national respon- 
sibilities and problems in connec- 
tion with re-employment during 
the reconversion period. During 
this period, displaced war workers 
and the veterans who are return- 
ing to civilian life at the rate of 
more than a million a month, will 
need and have a right to expect 
from their national government 
an effective job-counseling and 
placement service. These prob- 
lems and responsibilities cannot, 
in a period when millions of vet- 
erans and other workers are mov- 
ing across state lines, be met ade- 
quately through fifty-one separate 
and independent public employ- 
ment service systems, linked only 
by the necessarily remote and in- 
direct influence of a Federal 
agency financing the state systems 
through grants-in-aid. 

For these reasons, I now repeat 
my recommendation that the 
transfer of our public employment 
offices to state operation be post- 
poned until June, 1947. The ad- 
ministration is committed to re- 
turning the service to state opera- 
tion, and that commitment will be 
carried through. But this is not 
the time. 

The bill provides for the opera- 
tion of public employment offices 
by the States under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to carry out the 
provisions of the Wagner-Persey 
act. Operating costs would be 
met entirely by the Federal gov- 
ernment. These provisions of the 
bill would remain in effect for 
only a few months—the balance of 
the current fiscal year. 

The bill precludes the granting 
of funds to any state which is un- 
able, or unwilling, to comply with 
the provisions of the bill or any 
requirement of the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant to the provisions 
of the bill. 





this bill rescinding appropriations 


A F¥ederal-state co-operative 
/program for a national system of 
‘public employment offices fi- 
nanced entirely by Federal funds 
must at least provide assurance 
to two basic objectives: 


| that the essential services are be- 
\ing provided through the states’ 
| employment offices, and it must 
know that the offices are being 
operated with reasonable efficien- 
ley. Under such a program the 
|\Federal government is not inter- 
ested in prescribing minute or in- 


significant details concerning the | 


state operation, but it does have a 
stak 
sonable standards. Nes 
While I object to the specific 
measure which this bill proposes 


to the legislative 
method employed for its enact- 
ment. To attach a_ legislative 
rider to an appropriation -bill re- 
stricts the President’s exercise of 
his functions and is contrary to 
good government. 

In view of my past legislative 
experience, I realize the obliga- 
tions of the President to the 


more strongly 


of the government. At the same 
time, I must be equally aware of 
the constitutional responsibility 
of the President to the people, and 
of the obligation of the Congress 
to help him discharge that respon- 
sibility. 

Under date of Dec. 24 Associated 
Press advices from 
said: “The _ presidential 
brought immediate reports from 
Capitol Hill that new legislation 
would be introduced to do away 
with Federal administration of 
USES. 

House Appropriations Commit- 
tee aides told a reporter that such 
a measure already has been draft- 


ed. Likewise, associates of Sen- 
ator Lucas (D.-Ill.), and Reed 
(R.-Kan.), said one of the two 


would take the action “right after 
the holidays.” 


The Senators, who led the fight 
for return of USES to the States, 
were not available for comment, 
but Senator Reed recently issued 
a statement declaring: “The USES 
is not an efficient service under 
the Federal Government, never 





can see it never will be. It has 
never rendered as good service as 
it did under the States, but its 
costs have increased 400%. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt promised when he 


turned after the war. Now the 
Government is stalling. 
New legislation would be re- 


quired to achieve the goal sought 
by the Senators, because the 
pocket veto is not subject to over- 
riding by Congress. 

[A pocket veto occurs when the 
President refuses to sign within 
the required time legislation on 


during a session it becomes law, 
unless he returns it to Congress 
for consideration. 
case, two-thirds of both the Senate 
and House must approve the 
measure to pass it over his veto.] 

Before the President’s action 
had assured Federal operation of 
the employment service at least 
for the time being, there had been 
intense opposition on the part of 
organized labor to State opera- 
tion. On Dec. 16, the National 
Planning Associaiion’s labor com- 
mittee, made up of A. F. of L., 
C. I. O. and other union leaders, 
urged, according to Associated 
|Press Washington advices, that 
, the United States Employment 
‘Service be permanently operated 
|by the Federal Government in 





the | 
Federal government must be sure | 


e in the preservation of rea- | 


to carry out with respect to our | 
employment service, I object even | 


Congress as a co-ordinate branch | 


Washington | 
move | 


has been and so far as any of us| 


took it over that it would be re- | 


his desk during a congressional | 
recess. If he does not sign a bill 


In the latter | 


, ) 
iview. of the severe employment 
ivroblem facing the nation. The 
committee said of the legislation 
which would have broken USES 
up into 52 state and territorial 
Systems: 

“This retreat from responsibility 
means the Federal Government 
will turn over the operation of 
the employment service to the 
states but go right on paying 100% 
of the cost. With millions of vet- 
erans and war workers looking 
for jobs, there could be no worse 
time to disrupt the national em- 
ployment service.” 

The Associated Press said: 

Under State control there is 
| danger, the labor planning group 
said, of using USES to “force 
down the workers’ standard of 
living by driving labor into cheap 
jobs.” 

This, the report argued, could 
result from provisions-in nearly 
‘all state unemployment compen- 
'sation laws under which employ- 


‘ers contribute less money to the 
state compensation fund if they 
| have good records for stable em- 
ployment, which is measured by 
ithe smaliness of payments to 
workers they have laid off. 

“It is to the immediate financial 
| advantage of the employer in these 
states when a laid-off worker, in- 
stead of receiving benefits, can be 
ireferred to the first job on file in 
'the USES, even though the job is 
‘below the worker’s skill and just 
earnings,’ the committee said. 

Publication of the report was 
authorized by the National Plan- 
ining Association’s board of trus- 
tees, which does not necessarily 
‘imply agreement of the industry, 
‘agriculture or other groups of 
\NPA. 


‘Va. Morris Plan Bank 
‘Now Bank of Virginia 


Effective Dec. 31, The Morris 
|Pizn Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
| Va., became The Bank of Virginia, 
changing a name by which the 
bank has been known in Virginia 
‘for nearly 24 years. The change 
iof name involves no change of 
'ownership, policy or operations, 
‘and affects customers of the bank 
‘in no way, officials declared. 
| Established July 17, 1922, as The 
'Morris Plan Bank of Richmond 
‘with total resources of $375,000, 
ithe organization has grown to 
| become a state-wide bank operat- 
ing in six Virginia cities, with 
total resources of more than 
$52,000,000. 

When this bank was originated, 

















banks generally functioned chief- | 
ly for commercial firms or cor- 
porations and large planters, it is! 
pointed out, the advices stating | 
'that the Morris Plan Bank of Vir-, 
| ginia set out to become a bank for 
ithe individual, in contrast to op- 
‘erations of the typical bank of 
ithat day. The advices add: 


In recent vears, while continu- 
ling to specialize in banking for 
‘the individual, The Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia had gone into 
the commercial field as well. They 
had so widely associated the idea 
of personal banking with The Mor- 
ris Plan Bank of Virginia name, 
that they found the name itself 
a retarding factor in the commer- 
;cial phase of their dual role of 
banking both for the individual 
‘and for commercial enterprises. 
'So the new name, The Bank of 
Virginia, was adopted to eliminate 
the connotation of personal bank- 
‘ing only which was attached to 
'the former name. 

Thomas C. Boushall, President 
\of The Bank of Virginia, states 
‘that the personal installment loans 
and other banking services for 
| the individual will not be restrict- 
'ed or lessened under the new 
‘name. With its main office in 











' the eligibility of the applicants for 








|Richmond, the bank also operates 


|\in Petersburg, Roanoke, Newport | 


News, Portsmouth and Norfolk. 


President Eases immigration of Refugees 


Ina directive issued Dec, 22, President Truman took steps to ease 
the way for admission into the United States of displaced persons and 
refugees from Europe, to the limit permitted by immigration laws. 


The Secretaries of State and War, 


as well as the Attorney General 


and Federal agencies directly concerned, were instructed to facilitate 


the job ‘“‘with utmost dispatch.” 

In a statement accompanying® 
the directive the President com- 
mented on the fact that compara- 
tively few persons migrated to 
the United States from Europe 
during the war years, and added: 
according to the Associated Press 
in a Washington dispatch: 

I consider that common decency 
and the fundamental comradship 
of all human beings require us to 
do what lies within our power to 
see that our established immigra- 
tion quotas are used in order to 
reduce human suffering. I am 
taking the necessary steps to see 
that this is done as quickly as 
possible. 

The following is the text of the 
President’s directive, according to 
the Associated Press: 


Dec. 22, 1945. 


Memorandum to: Secretary of 
State, Secretary of War, Attor- 
ney General, War Shipping Ad- 
ministrator, Surgeon General of 
the public Health Service, Di- 
rector General of UNRRA. 

The grave dislocation of popu- 
lations in Europe resulting from 
the war has produced human suf- 
fering that the people of the 
United States cannot and will not 
ignore. This Government should 
take every possible measure to 
facilitate full immigration to the 
United States under existing 
quota laws. 

The war has most seriously dis- 
rupted our normal facilities for 
handling immigration matters in 
many parts of the world. At the 
same time. the demands upon 
those facilities have increased 
manifold. 

It is, therefore, necessary that 
immigration under the quotas be 
resumed initially in the areas of 
greatest need. I, therefore, di- 
rect the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War, the Attorney 
General, the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, the 
War Shipping Administrator, and 
other appropriate officials to take 
the following action: 

The Secretary of State is direc- 
ed to establish with the utmost 
dispatch consular facilities at or 
near displaced person and refugee 
assembly center areas in the 
American zones of occupation. It 
shall be the responsibility of these 
consular officers, in conjunction 
with the immigrant inspectors, to 
determine as quickly as possible 





visas and admission to the United 
States. 

For this purpose the Secretary 
will, if necessary, divert the per- 
sonnel and funds of his depart- 
ment from other functions in or- 
der to insure the most expeditious 
handling of, this operation. In 
cooperation with the Attorney 
General he shall appoint as tem- 
porary vice consuls, authorized to 
issue visas, such officers of the 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service as can be made available 
for this program. 

Within the limits of administra- 
tive discretion, the officers of the 
Department of State assigned to 
this program shall make every 
effort to sumslify and to hasten 
ime process of issuing visas. If 
necessary, blocs of visa numbers 
may be assigned to each of the 
emergency. consular’ establish- 


ments. Each such bloc may be 
used to meet the applications filed 
at the consular establishment to 
which the bloc is assigned. It is 
not intended, however, entirely to 
exclude the issuance of visas in 
other parts of the world. 

Visas should be distributed fair- 
ly among persons of all faiths, 
creeds and nationalities. I desire 
that special attention be devoted 





is hoped the majority of visas will 
be issued. 

With respect to the requirement 
of law that visas may not be is- 
sued to applicants likely to be- 
come public charges after admis-~ 
sion to the United States, the 
Secretary of State shall cooperate 
with the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service in perfecting 
appropriate arrangements with 
welfare organizations in the 
United States which may be pre- 
pared to guarantee financial sup-— 
port to successful applicants. This 
may be accomplished by corporate 
affidavit or by any means deemed 
appropriate and practicable. 

The Secretary of War, subject to 
limitation imposed by the Con- 
gress on War Department appro- 
priations, will give such help as 
is practiable in: 

(A) Furnishing information to 
appropriate consular officers and 
immigrant inspectors to facilitate 
in the election of- applicants for 
visas; and 

(B) Assisting until other facil~ 
ities suffice in: 

(1) Transporting immigrants to 
a European port; 

(2) Feeding, housing and pro- 
viding medical care to such im— 
migrants until embarked; and 

(C) Making available office fa— 
cilities, billets, messes and trans- 
portation for Department of 
State, Department of Justice and 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration per- 
sonnel connected with this work, 
where practicable and requiring 
no out-of-pocket expenditure by 
the War Department and when 
other suitable facilities are not 
available. 

The Attorney General, through 
the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, will asign personnel 
on. duty in the American zones of 
operation to make the immigra- 
tion inspections, to assist consular 
officers of the Department of 
State in connection with the is— 
suance of visas and to take the 
necessary steps to settle the cases | 
of those Allies presently interned 
at Oswego through appropriate 
statutory and administrative proc- 
esses. 

The Administration of the War 
Shipping Administration will 
make the necessary arrangements 
for water transportation from the 
port of embarkation in Europe to 
the United States, subject te.the 
provision that the movement of 
immigrants will in no way inter- 
fere with the scheduled return of 


service personnel and their 
spouses and children from the 
European Theatre. 

The Surgeon General of the 


Public Health Service will assign 
to duty in the American zones of 
occupation the necessary person- 
nel to conduct the mental and 
physical examinations of prospec- 
tive immigrants prescribed in the 
immigration laws. 

The Director General of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehab- 
ilitation Administration will be 
requested to provide all possible 
aid to the United States author- 
ities in preparing these people for 
transportation to the United 
States and to assist in their care. 
particularly in the casees of chil- 
dren in transit and others needing 
special attention. 

In order to insure the effective 
execution of this program, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War, the Attorney General, 
War Shipping Administrator and 
the Surgeon General of the Pub- 


lic Health Service shall appoint 
representatives to serve as mem- 
bers of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
the Commissioner of Immigration 








to orphaned children to whom it 


and Naturalization. 
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~The “Big Three’’ Powers Communique 


(Continued from page 52) 

b. 2410 wwas 
make recommendations with re- 
Sard to the conduct of military 
operations nor with regard to 
territorial adjustments. 

C. The commission in its activi- | 
ties will proceed from the fact 
that there has been formed an 
Aihed Counc:i for Japan and will 
respect existing control machin- 
ery in Japan, including the chain 
of command from the United 
States Government to the su- 
preme commander’s command of 
occupation forces. 

Il. 


catdit not 


adeceDO.U li 


Functions of the United 
States Government. 

1. The United Govern- 
ment shall prepare directives in 
aeecordance with policy decisicns 
of he eommission and _= shall 
transmit them to the supreme 
commander through the appropri- 
ate United States Government 


States 


agency. The supreme commander | ja 


shall be charged with the imple- 
mentation of the directives which | 
express the policy decisions of the 
commission. 

2. If the commission dcecides 
that any directive or action re-| 
viewed in accordance with Arti- | 
ele I1-A-2 should be modified, its 
decision shall be regarded as a 
policy decision. 

3. The United States Govern-| 
ment may issue interim directives 
to the supreme commander pend- | 
ing action by the commission | 
whenever urgent matters 


arise | 


mot covered by policies already | 


formulated by the commission: 


provided that any directive deal- | 
ing with fundamental changes in | 
the Japanese constitutional struc- | 


ture or in the regime of control, 
or dealing with a change in the 
Japanese Government as a whole, 
will be issued only following con- 
Sultation and following the at- 


tainment of agreement in the Far | 


Eastern Commission. 
4. All directives issued shall be 
filed with the commission. 





IV. Other Methods of Consul- | 


tation. 


The establishment of the com- 
mission shall not preclude the use | 
of other methods of consultation | 
en Far Eastern issues by the) 
participating Governments. 
V.—Comiposition. 

1. The Far Eastern Chinn 
shali consist of one representative 
of each of the states party to 
this agreement. The membership 
of the commission may be in- 
creased by agreement among the 
participating powers as 


' 


condi- | 


tions warrant by the addition of} 
representatives of other United | 


Nations in the Far East or hav- | 

‘ng territories therein. The com- | 
vission shall provide for full and | 
Fequate consultations, as occa- 
om may requ re, with represent- | 
ives of the United Nations not | 
embers of the commission in| 
gard to matters before the 
mmission which are of par- 
‘ular concern to such nations. 
2. The commission may take 
tien by less than unanimous 
te provided that action shall 
ve the concurrence of at least 
majority of all the represent- 
ives including the 
ives of the four following 
»wers: United States, United 
ingdom, Union of Soviet Social- 
t Republics and China. 


VI. Location and Organization. 


1. The Far Eastern Commission 
shail have its headquarters in 
Washington. It may meet at 


-Other places as occasion requires., 


including Tokyo, if and when it 
eeems it desirable to do so. It 
may make _ such 


represent- | 


arrangements | 


through the chairman as may be}! 


practicable for consultation with 
t*= Suprere Commander for the 


+ Allied powers. 


commission mav be 
by an anrpropriate 


2. Each re: the 


eccompanied 


resentative on 


staff 
ae > a oe ” - 
di iV ac and 
representat 


comoris- 


ins military 


het members, 


3. The commission shal! organ- 
secrevariat, appoint such 
committees as may be deemed 
advisable, ana otherwise perfect 
ls organization and procedure. 


VII. 
mt 


sane 


ize 18 


Termination. 
Far Eastern Commission 
shall cease to function when a 
agecssion to tnMat eftiect is taken 
oy the concurrence of at least a 
siajoriy of all the representa- 
including the 
ives of the four following 
rs: United States, Unitea 
jom, Union of Soviet 
Republics and China. 


ilVeS 


King- 


‘ nia ot 
Ppocialist 


ne commission shail io 


"a1 
UDali 


any inteilit or permanent SeCCuri-} 44, 


cy Organization of which the par- 
L.cipating Governments 
functions which 
ypriately be transferred. 
greed that the Govern- 
of the United States on be- 
of the four powers should 
rescnt the terms cof reference to 
the other Governments specified 
in Article I and invite them to 
Darticipate in the commission on 
the rev.sed basis. 


ers those 


may 


Was 


B. Allied Council for Japan 
The following 
also reached, with 


agreement 


the 


was 
concur- 


| renee of China, for the establish- 


ment of an Allied Council for 
Japan: 

1. There shall be established an 
Allied Councl with its seat in 
Tokyo under the chairmanship of 
the supreme commander for the 
Allied powers (or his deputy) for 
the purpose of consulting with 
and advising the supreme com- 
mainder in regard to the imple- 
mentation of the terms of sur- 
render, the occupation and con- 
trol of Japan, and of directives 
supplementary thereto; and for 
the purpose of exercising the 
control authority herein granted. 

2. The membership of the Al- 
lied Council shall consist of the 
“‘upreme commander (or his dep- 
uty), who shall be chairman 
ind United States member: a 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics member; a Chinese mem- 
ber, and a member representing 
iointly the United Kingdom. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and India. 

3. Each member shall be en- 
titled to have an appropriate 
staff consisting of military and 
civilian advisers. 

4. The Allied Council shall meet 
not less often than once every 
two weeks. 

5. The supreme commander 
shall issue all orders for the im- 
olerentation of the terms of sur- 
render, the occupation and con- 
trol of Japan, and directives sup- 
plementary thereto. In all cases 
ction will be carried out under 
ind through the suvreme com- 
nander who is the sole executive 
uthority for the Allted powers 
‘n Japan. He will consult and ad- 
vise with the council in advance 
»f the issuance of crders on mat- 
ters of substance, the exigencies 
xf the situation permitting. His 
lee'sions upon these matters 
shail be centrolling. 

G. If, regarding the implementa- 
‘ion of pol’cy cecis.ons of the Far 
Eastern Commission on questions 
corcern ng a change in the re- 
tire of control, fundaiwental 
*hanges in the Japanese corstitu- 
ional structure. and a change in 
he Japanese Government as a 
whole, a member of the council 
lisagrees with the Suvreme Com- 
nander (or his deputy), the Su- 
‘rere Commander will withhold 
he issuance of orders on 
questions pending 
hereon in the Far 
niss'en. 

7. In eases of necessity the Su 
»xreme Commander may 
eisions concerning the chance 
nadividual Ministers of th 
ese Covernmernt, or concernirg 

filline of vaeancies created by 
dividual Cabi- 


‘ 4 nw ok a »% 
after appropriate 


agreement 
Eastern Com- 


make ae 


the resignation of 


5 ’ - . tec 
|} pendent state, 





. Yr mito. | 
represe! La j ed dz panese aomini tie n 
pow- | 
| Aorean 
Prior to] 


the termination of its functions, | 
rer 


» mem-|],. as ed 
} tion of a. provisional Ko! 





these | 


| Soviet forces 
-} 


preliminary. consultation with the 
representatives of the other Allied 
powers On Uie Allied Cuuclh. 


Ill. Korea 


1. With a view to the re-estab- 
lishment of inde- 
tne creation of con- 
aiuicns for developing the country 
on democratic principles and the 
earliest possible liquidation of the 
disastrous results the protract- 
in Korea, 
here shail be set up a provisionat 

democratic government 
which shall take all the necessary 
steps for developing the industry, 
ransport and agricuiliure of 
rea and the national culture of 
Korean people. 


mOreag aS an 


» 4 


2. In order to assist the forma- 


Cah Gov- 
and wiih a view to the 


ernment 


|nese Government, 
also to the primary responsibility | 


} 


preiiminary elaboraticn of the ap-! 


there 
joint co 


propriate. measures, 
be established a 
consisting of 
the United States command in 
southern Korea and the. Soviet 
command in northern Korea. In 
preparing their proposals ihe 
commission shall consult with the 
Korean ‘democratic part:es and 
social organizations. The recom- 
mendations worked out by the 
commission shall be presenied for 
the consideration of the Govern- 
ments of the Union of Soviet £:0- 
cizlist Republics, China, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and -the 
States prior to final decision by 


mmission 


sh¢ li- 


United | 


the two Governments represented | 


on the joint commission. 

3. It shall be the task of 
joint. commission, with the 
ticipation of the provisional Ko- 
rean democratic Government and 


the 


par- | 


of the Korean democratic organi-- 


out measures 
and’ assiS.ing 
the political, eco- 


zations, to work 
also for helping 
(trusteeship } 


China at the request of the Chi- 
and 
of the United States in the im- 
plementation of the terms of sur- 
render with respect to the 
ing and deporiation of Japanese 
troops. He stated that American 
would be withdrawn just 
as soon as this responsibility 
d-scharged or the Chinese Gov- 
ment was in a position to dis- 
the resvonsibility without 
Americ 


Lisarm- 


forces 


Vas 


. c 
foreigfzgn , 


» accord 
withdrawal 
ican : tore 
earliest pr 


Rumania 
vernment 
Mich 


isi 


Vhich 


representatives of | 


included in 
The commiss 
to below 
that: 

\. They are truly represcnta- 
tive members of the groups of the 
parties not represented in 
Government; 

5. They are 
work loyally 
ment. 

The three Governments take 
note that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment thus reorganized should de- 
clare that free and unfettered 


and will 
Govern- 


suitable 
with the 


elections will be held as soon as} 


possible on the bas's of univer- 
cal and secret ballot. 
cratic and = anti-fascist parties 
should have the right to take part 
in these elections and to put for- 


nomic and social progress of the| ward candidates. The reorganized 


Korean people, the development! Government should 


of democratic self-government 
and the establishment of the na- 
tional independence of Korea. 

The proposals of the joint com- 
mission shall be 
lowing consultation with the pro- 
visional Korean Government, for 
the joint consideration of the Gov- 
ernments of the United. States, 
Union of Soviet Secialist Repub- 
lics, United Kingdom and China 
for the working out of an agree- 
ment concerning a 
trusteeship of Korea for a period 
up to five years. 


4. For the _ consideration 
urgent problems affecting 


for the elaboration of measures 


four-power | 


| 


| 


submitted, fol- | 


give assur- 
ances. concerning the grant. of 
freedom of the press, speech, re- 
ligion and association. 

A. Y. Vyshinski, Ambassador 
Averell. Harriman and Sir A. 
Clark Kerr are authorized as a 


/commission to proceed to Buch- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


establishing permanent coordina- | 


tion in administrative-economic 
matters between the United States 
command in southern Korea and 
the Soviet command. in 
Korea, a conference of tne 
resentatives of the United States 
ana Soviet commends in Korea 
shell be convened within a pe- 
riod of two weeks. 
IV. China 

The three Foreign Secretaries 
exchanged views W-.th regard to 
the situation in China. They were 
in agreement as to the need for 
a unified and democratic China 
under the National 
for broad participation by demo- 
cratic elements in all branches of 
the Nations] Government, a: 

a cessation of civ.1 strife.. Tt 
reaffirmed their adherence to | 
policy of non-interference. in 
internal affairs of China. 

Mr. Molotoff and Mr. Byr 
had ceveral 
cerning Soviet. and 
armed forces in China. 

Mr. Molotoff.. stat 
had . dis 


conversations. con 


Americe 


arted 
} 


dep Japenese troops ii 


e} churia .b that wi 


| 
i 


northern | 


} 
r ; 
a‘ p- 


Government, | 


} 


1d for | 


arest immediately to 
with King Michael and members 


of the present Government with | 
ia view. to 
| abovementioned tasks. 


the execution of the 


As soon as these tasks are ac- 


|'complished and the required as- 
surances have been received, the | 

of | Government of 
both which 
southern and northern Korea and} maintains 


Rumania, 
Soviet 
diplomatic relations, 
will be recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United 
America and the Government of 
the United Kingdom. 
VI. Bulgaria 

it is understood by the three 
Governments that the Soviet Gov- 
rnment takes upon itself the 
nission of giving friendly advice 


the 


to the Bulgarian Government with! 


to the desirability of the 
in the Bulgarian Gov- 


re yard 
inclusion 


ernment of the Fatherland Front, | 


now being formed, of an addi- 


tional two representatives of other | 


democratic groups, who 
A. Are truly representative ol 
the groups of the parties which 
are not participating in the Gov- 
ernment and 

B. Are really suitable and will 
work lIdyally with the Govern- 

ment. 
As soon 
Inited States of Am 
lifted Kingdem are 


as the Governments o 


by ti 


Bul- 


nd the said 


+ - ve 
Ly nave 


th 


| VII. 


referred | 


the | 


All demo- | 


| ity Council, in 


with | 
Government | 


| sary, 
dati 


rica and | 
con- | 
ndiv. adv.ce} 


The Establishment by 

the United Nations of a 

“ommission for the Control 
otf Atomic Energy 

the 


Diseussion of subject of 


atomic energy related tothe ques- 


establishment of a 
by the General 
sembly of une United Nations. The 
Ministers of Foreign Aftairs . of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. the United States of 
; erica and the United Kingdom 

ed to recommend, for 
sideration of the General 
f the United Nations, 
lishment by: the United 


commission to CO 1l- 


tion of the 
commission 


A 
fis.” 


n. the 


nd 


tions to 
nmission, with the 
nd competence set 
deal with the 
the discovery 
and other re- 


compos 
out hereunder, to 
problems raised by 
enerey 


} natt+ear 
lated matters. 


OL atomic 


Il. Establishment of the Commis- 
sion. 

A commissicn is hereby estab- 

lished by Gencral Assembly 

with terms of reference set 


the 
the 
out under Secticn V below. 


II. Relations of the Commission 
With the Organs of the United 
Nations. 

A. The commission shall submit 
its reports and recommendations 
to the Security Council, and such 
reports and recommendations shall 
be made public unless the Secur- 
the interests of 
peace and security, otherwise di- 
rects. In the appropriate'cases the 
Security Council should transmit 
these reports to the General As- 
sembly and the members of the 
United Nations, as well as to the 


i Economic and Social Council and 
lother organs within the 
consult | 


frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

B. In view of the Security Coun- 
cil’s primary responsibility. under 


| the Charter of the United Nations 


for the maintenance. of interna- 
tional peace and security, the Se- 


|curity Council shall issue direc- 


tions to the commission in matters 
affecting security. On these mat- 
ters the commission shall be ac- 
countable for its work to the Se- 


. ‘| curity Council. 
States of | 


Ili. Cemovosition of the Commis- 
sion. 

shall be com- 
posed of one representative from 
each of those States represented 
on the Security Council, and Can- 
ada, when that State is not a 
member of the Security Council. 
Each representative on the com- 
mission 8hall have such assistants 
she may desire. 


IV. Rules of Procedure. 


shall have 


The commission 


The commission 
whatever staif it may deem neces- 
and shall make recommen- 
ns for its rules of procedure 
to the Security Council, . which 
shall approve them as a procedural 
matter. 
V. Terms cf Reference of 

Commission. 


the 


commission nNreceed 


with the utmost dispateh and in- 
quire into all ses of the prob- 
hr mimenda- 

th re- 

sible. 


shell 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from first page) 


problems will be solved 


future. 


that these 
lh whe Hot aIstant 

Lvuoking into tne year ahead and 
notwithisianding present condi- 
ticns, reports indicate that inaus- 
tr.al Ou.rput has made some neaa- 
Way ana that general bus:ness uc- 
tivity in the new year wiil begin 
at avout 85% ot the war-wae 
peak. Re-employment workers 
ana returning veterans in peact 
time production has 
maae some p} and to quote 
the of tre National Con- 
ference of Business Page Editors 
in the:r ear-end survey, the 
United States faces an unprece 
dented period ot prosperity once 
harmony between management 
and iabor attained and price 
ceilings are adjusted to permit a 
fair profit, adding that full pro- 
duciicn of consumer goods would 
be under way by midyear. 

Steel Industry—lIf the steel in- 
dustry in 1946 does not top its 
output of about 80,000,000 tons of 
steel in 1945, it will not be because 
orders supporting such an opera- 
tion are not on the books. As the 
year closed it was estimated that 
the industry’s backlog of unfilled 
orders ran somewhere between 26 
million and 28 million tons of fin- 
ished products. At the present 
rate of operations such a backlog 
would represent close to six 
months’ activity, “The lron Age,” 
national metalworking paper, re- 
ported in its current review of the 
steel trade. 

The entire metalworking indus- 
try, the electrical industry and 
other large consumers of steel and 
other metals are facing a show 
down this month with the CIO 
union in its demand for a 30% 
pay increase. In only one major 
industry—steel—has there been a 
definite indication that a com- 
promise on the 30% increase 
would be negotiated. 


The stumbling block in the 
steel-wage situation, however, is 
that the intricate steel price prob- 
lem is inseparably tied in with 
the wage demand. As the year 
closed there was nothing in the 
picture to indicate that the coun- 
try would not face an industry- 
wide steel strike, the effects of 
which would be felt from within 
three days to one week by steel 
consumers. 

With deliveries extended far 
into this year and with consumer 
inventories near the vanishing 
point, reconversion in the United 
States must succeed or fail on the 
outcome of industrywide labor- 
management controversies. It is 
clear that regardless of govern- 
ment intervention labor and man- 
agement are primed for a last 
ditch showdown with both sides 
attempting to win public support. 

Steel consumption in 1946 will 
be limited entirely by the steel 
industry’s ability to produce, since 
major steel consuming groups— 
such as the automotive, construc- 
tion, railroad, container and. oil 
and gas industries—have _indi- 
cated an intention to use every 
ton of steel obtainable. They have 
loaded mill books with orders far 


its use 0 nly for peaceful purposes: 

C. For the elissinatind from na- 
tional armaments of atomic weap- 
ons and of all other major weap- 
ons adaptable to mass desiruct_on;: 

D. For effective safeguards by 
way of inspection and other means 
to protect complying States against 
the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions. 

The work of the commiss/on 
should proceed by separate stages, 
the successful completion of each 
of which will develop the neces- 
sary confidence of the world be 
force the next stage is undertaken 

The commission shzi! not 
fritee upon the responsir iti 
any organ of the United Na 
but should present reco 
tions for the con: ation of th: 
orgens in the performance of their 
tasks under th> terms of 
United Nations Charter. 


of 


ogress 


words 


1S 


in- 
es of 
tiors, 
mmend = 


ae} 


} OY 
Likewise | 


beyond the industry’s immediate 
capacity to produce. Limiting tac- 
tors upon tne steel industry are: 


built steelmaking tacilities 
formal retirement of hign-cost and 
obsolete steelmaking equipment. 
While the iron ore industry, 
basic supplier for raw 
for steelmakii 
manpower shortage in 1945, 
n Age” estimates lron ore 
shipments for that year at 76,947,- 
000 21 tons. Iron ore con- 
sumption by U. 
furnaces in 1945 totaled 7% 
tons, a decline of 1 
tons from 1944. 
Surv< of 
indicates that 
ers may expect 
for lead if 
yn 
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ihe h 
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S. and Canadian 
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350,000 
597,000 
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Pros: 


the nonferrous 
American con- 
t higher 


LO pe 2 


>t 


cs 


ductic 


the 


' 
tne 


subsidies under 
mium price plan and 
orice ceiling is removed June 
Domestic high-grade ores 
se to exhaustion and 
will become a more important 
factor despite the tariff. 
Offsetting this price prospect is 
the possibility that world zinc 
prices may recede over the long 
term. Foreign copper mines, vast- 
iy expanded to meet war d2mards 
must find a market for peacetime- 
surplus or shut down. United 
States copper mines, however, are 
fighting a receding production 
and the country for the first time 
in a peace period may become an 


pre 
OPA 
30. 
are 


el 


Once the steel industry’s pres- 
ent labor troubles have been set- 
tled analyses show that steel de- 
mand for various producer and 
consumer products is 
enough to support a 
high operating rate in the indus- 
try over the next four years. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the opening rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 80.6% 


with 62.8% one week ago, 82.8% 
one month ago and 94.3% one 
year ago. This represents an in- 
crease to 17.8 points or 28.3% from 
that of the previous week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,476,300 tons of steel 
ingots and castings, and compares 
with 1,150,300 tons one week ago, 
1,516,600 tons one month ago and 
1.728.100 tons one year ago. 


—Based on advance reports from 
37 class I railroads, whose reve- 
nues represent 80.7%. of total 
operating revenues, the Associa- 
tion of 
estimated that railroad operating 
revenues in November, 1945, de- 
creased 15.1% under the 
month of 1944. This estimate, it 
was pointed out, covers only oper- 


upon the trends in operating 
penses, taxes, or final. income re- 
sults. Estimated freight revenues 
in November, 1945, were less than 
in November,. 1944, by 20.38% 
while estimated passenger reve- 
nues increased 2.7%. 


Railread Freight Loadings—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Dec. 22, 
688,300 cars. the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 


(or 10.8%) below the preceding 
week and 74,672 cars, of 9.8% be- 
low the corresvonding week of 
1944. Compared with the similar 
neriod of 1943, an increase 
47.264 cars or is shown 
Electric Production—The 
Electric Institute reports 
; output of electricity increase 
| approximat ely 4 239.376 
in the week ended 
from 4,154 061.0680 
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week ended Dec. 22, 14 
ever, was 8.2% below 
corresponding weekly 
; year as 


YoY 
as 


4! 5. 
that for 
period 


tric 


one 


| York 


| ended 


Probable strikes, disposal of war-|} tion of electricits 
and | ’ 


materials | 
1g, was handicapped | 


| United State 


government pro- | 


imports | 


| Dun & Brad 
1181.98 on Dec. 22, 


isharply under 
| prev.ous period. 
| siderable hesitancy on the 
| the 


i ad > ri " y > ages | 
importer within the next decade. | other sources. 


| supplies 





of capacity for the | 
week beginning Dec. 31, compared | 





Railroad Earnings in November | 


| moderate 
| ments reported. 
American Railroads today | 


|of cotton for 
| quarter 


1945 total | 
| Demand for 
'tinues in excess of supplies, with 
This was a decrease of 83,294 cars | 
| be a drawback to 
| duction. 


|} market 
of | 


Edison | m 


‘jand 


i week ended Dec 


Consolidated 
reports 
206,300,000 KWh. in 
Dec. 23, 1945, 
with 198,700,000 kwh. 
responding week of 
increase of 3.8% 


of New 
Output oF 
the week 
comparing 
for the cor- 
1944, or an 
Local distri- 
amounted to 
compared with 
for the corre- 
last year, an 


Edison Co. 
system 


198,900,000 kwh., 

188,900,000 kwh. 

spending week 

increase of 5.3%. 
Paper and Paperboard Produc- 

tion—Paper production in the 

ror the w 

Dec. 22 was 93.8° 

ity, against 99‘ 

week and 84.6% i1 

week, accordin 
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1944 week 
Wholesale (¢ 
index—The undertone 
commodity markeis w: 
firm last week with price 
ments still holding 
range. The daily wholesale 
modity price indéx, compile 
street, Inc., reg 
comparing 
previous, and 
corresponding date 


imine 
iS 


in a 


1 hy 


With 
181.96 week 
174.61 on the 
last year. 

Activity 


in grain markets 


the volume for 


fell 
the 
There was con- 
part of 
prices for many 
leading cereals pressed firmly 
against ceilings. Cash wheat was 
in strong demand from mills and 
The tightness of 
aggravated by a 
box cars and low 
and snow storms 


buyers as 


was 
shartoge of 
temperatures 


/over a large part of the country. | 
heavy| 


relatively | 


Export outlook for wheat con- 
tinued bright. Visible supplies of 
wheat showed a further drop and 
are now the smallest since 1936. 
Adverse weather 
likewise affected the movement 
of corn from _ country points. 
Trading in oats, represented more 
than 50% of the total on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade last week. 
Cash oats were in plentiful sup- 
ply and prices trended slightly 
easier. 

The flour market was again 
featured by good export inquiry 
but domestic buyers were said to 
be well bought ahead and de- 
mands from this source were in- 
active. Some curtailment in 
grindings was reported due to 
searcity of cash wheat at terminal 
markets. Receipts of hogs were 
somewhat smaller; prices. re- 
mained at ceilings. Broad de- 
mand continued for lard with 
less-than-carlot 
in an ex- 


Cotton prices moved 


| tremely narrow range during the 


| week and the underlying firmness | 
same | 


in the market was maintained. 


| Demand for spot cotton was lim- 
| ited, 
ating revenues and does not touch | 
ex- | 


reflecting the approach of 
the holiday season. Miils, 
ever, were said to be 
orders for substantial quantities 
delivery in the first 
of the new year and be- 


yond, The Census Bureau report 


jon consumption of cotton dur .ng 
November showed a total of 
| 000 


rAyD 
ito0.,- 
with 
with 


bales and compared 
760,000 in. October and 
337,000 in November a year 
cotton textiles con- 
labor still said to 
increased. pro- 


availability of 


in the Boston 
appeared to be on a 
cownscale, reflecting end-of-the- 
year quietness. Buying of 
iestic wools was slow and spotty 
the strong demand which 

existed for all types of and 
shortly-to-arrive foreign wools 
showed of easing. The ex- 
ception was fine Australian wools 
of which little was offered. A 
praisals domestic wool for pur- 
chase by the ae durang the 
14 totaled 4,132.,- 
bringing ns total ap- 


Trading 


do- 


spot 
signs 
i— 


of 


243 pounds. 


= | 1945. 


istered | 


with 


conditions have | 


ship- | 


how- | 
placing | 


ago. | 


wool | 


praisals to that date to 311,442,549. High-priced flowers and plants 


pounds, 
yeaf. 

Wholesale Food Price Index in 
Final 1945 Week Off—The whole- 
sale food price index, compiled 
by Dun & _ Bradstreet, Inc., 
| cropped one cent during tne latest 
| week, largely because of a seas- 
| onal decline in egg quotations. 
j 
| 
| 
| 


against 349,320,033 last 


The index stood at $4.15 on Dec. 
25 compared with $4.16 a 
week previous and with $4.09 on 
| the corresponding date a year ago. 
| Rye and ik: advanced during 
the period while declines 
|curred in oats and eggs. 

index its the sum total of 
the pound of 31 foods 
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10W 
and 
rowed 
mparing -October, 
with same period lasi 
“Hardware Age” reports in 
its every-other-Thursday market 
; summary. independent 
| retail averaged 
»1TY 


ood gains 
year 
Sales of 
naraw 
higher 
than Ure 
cluded such 
and 


sporting 


are stores 
in dollar 
ber, 1944, and 
lines as paint, build- 
shelf hardware, toys, 
goods, housewares and 
| appliance Ss. Sales also gained 
15% over September 
Cumulative sales for 
months of the year 
greater than in 1944. 

A major portion of 
ware wholesalers 
gains of 9% over 
\year and 17% 
|September, 1945. 
isgles were 2% 
| year for the first 10 months. Dol- 
fae value of stocks on hand Oct. 
31 was 11% greater than at the 
same date last year and 2% over 
that of Sept. 30, 1945. Collec- 
tions on accounts receivable were 
1% less than a year ago but 1% 
higher than in September of this | 
year. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
While retail volume for the! 


In 


lers 


the first 10 
were 11%, 


hard- 
sales 
of last | 


the 
reported 
October 





, country at large was sustained at | 


close to peak levels last week, i 
petered off 
Christmas brought heavy holiday | 
{purchasing to a close, 
‘Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in its 
| weekly review of trade. Dollar | 
|volume slightly exceeded that of | 
'the high corresponding 1944 week | 
,and December ended with i, 
largest dollar volume of buying | 
ever recorded for that month. 
Reports on inventory levels indi- 
cated year-end stocks for most 
lines equal or slightly smaller 
than a year ago. 

Last minute Christmas shop- 
pers continued to search for men’s 
and women’s apparel, lingerie, 
toiletries and jewelry. Many 
consumers, spurred by the cold 
weather, purchased warm cloth- 
ing and bedding. Hosiery was in 
heavy demand. Inventories of | 
men’s and women’s. clothing, | 
footwear, blankets and _ linens 
were reported very low and be- 
low a year ago. 

Kitchenware stocks 
ported easing with 
‘noted in the supply 
| On the 





were 
no 
of furniture. 
whole, electrical appli- 
lances were extremely difficult to 
|find with volume for lamps and 
fixtures high. Springs and 
| inner-spring mattresses continued 
scarce, 

Food volume was well main- | 
tained last week by the largé pur- | 
‘Chases for the’ week-end and 
‘Christmas. Storms did. not ap- 
{preciably delay the shipment of 
foods wanted for the holidays. 
Turkeys were ee ee plentiful; 
| cranberries were in larger supply 
than at Thaclcesiving and a 
ago. Fresh vegetables, with the 
exception of squash, were eas.ly 
available. Supplies were 
sufficiently larg stocks 
ef candies and cigars were cde- 
pleted. Package liquor en-~ 
joved a high f trade, but 
stoc ks of Me irbon, scoteh aad 

g we erally 
low. Several | kx companies of- 


fered y-use egg-nog. 


CO 


Fe- 


of nuts 


though 
stores 
vorume oO 


; 


aced e ge! 
agzea ‘ 


‘inventories. 


The ' 


volume, |! 
in- | 
icales 
i the 

| crease 


of this year. | 


j 
t 


| 


above those for 'week contained one selling day 
Cc umulative before Chr istmas, 
higher than last! Such a comparison a hardly prac- 


during the week inl 


reports | 


change | 


year | 


were ordered in great quantity. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 7 to 
11% above a year ago. Regiona! 
percentage gains were: New 
England 5 to 9, East 10 to 13, Mid- 
die West 2 to 5, Northwest 15 to 
19, South 13 to 18, Southwest 12 to 
16, Pacific Coast 6 to 10. 

Wholesale volume declined 
slightly again last week as most 
of the markets were closed fo 
the holiday or wholesalers were 
engaged in thé taking of year-end 
The few buyers in 
markets pressed for earl 
1946 deliveries. There were ur- 
gent wire and telephone calls fo: 
shipments of additional goods 
immediately before Christmas. 
The stocks of most lines were re- 
ported very low. 

Department stores sales on 4 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Dec. 22 
1945, increased by 14% above th: 
same period of last year. This 
ypared with an increase of 15% 
the prece ‘ding week. For the 
four wee ended Dec. 22, 1945, 
increased by 12% and fo: 
year to date showed an in- 
of 11%. 

Retail trade here in New York 
in the week after Christmas con- 
tinued active. In a a 
with a year ago, volume reflecte< 
broad improvement, but it mus? 
be noted that this wide gain was 
largely due to the fact that the 


the 


con 
in 


k Ss 


thus making 


‘tical one. 

In wholesale and retail food 
lines business tapered off an@ 
merchants continued to show an- 
noyance over shortages of butter 
and sugar. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department? 
|store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Dec. 22. 
1945, increased 16% above the 
same period last .year.. This com- 
/pared with an increase of 19% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Dec. 22, 1945, sales 
rose by 16% and for the year to 
date increased by 13%. 


NYSE Short Interest 
‘To Dec. 15 Reported 


The New York Stock Exchange 
made public on Dec. 19 the fol- 
lowing: 
| “The short interest as of the 
-close of business on the Dec. 14, 
/1945 settlement date, as compile a 
from information obtained by the 
‘New York Stock Exchange from 
lits members and member firms, 
was 1,465,798 shares, compared 
|W ith 1,566,015 shares on Nov. 15 
11945, both totais excluding short 
| positions carried in the odd-lo% 
'accounts of all odd-lot dealers. As 
| of the Dec. 14, 1945 settlement 
i date, the total short interest in al! 
odd-lot dealers’ accounts was 44,- 
869 shares, compared with 56,152 
shares on Nov. 15, 1945.’ 

The Exchange’s report added: 

“Of the 1,276 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange or 
Dec. 14, 1945, there were 86 issuc: 
in which a short interest of 5,00€ 
,or more shares existed, or WU 
which a change in the short posi- 
ition of 2,000 or more: shares 
| curred during the month.” 
| The following table compiled by 
‘us shows the amount of short in- 
iterest during the past year: 
| 1944— 
Dec. 29- 
| 1945— 
‘$e 
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From Washing 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


understandable to the general 
public that it is surprising it is 
holding up so well in the Gallup 
Poll. The poll just a few days ago 
showed the majority of people in- 
terviewed favored only a 15% 
raise. Many industries are giving 
this much voluntarily. 

Certainly GM’s statements that 
profits or ability to,pay were not 
a factor in wage negotiations, was 
difficult for the average man to 
understand. Apparently it was too 
much for Mr. Truman to under- 
stand. Inability to pay is the usual 
explanation of the boss who 
doesn’t want to give you a raise. 
It may be that the real reason is 
he doesn’t think you are worth it. 
The managing editor usually 
pleads his inability within the 
limitations of his budget. On the 
other side, we once knew of a fel- 
low who based his request for an 
increase on the grounds that he 
had six children which was, of 
course, not the management’s 
fault. 

Conversely, Reuther’s demand 
that the corporation “open its 
books” does not seem to have 
greatly excited the public, in spite 
of the assertions of Henry Wal- 
lace’s apostles that the right of the 
public to examine the profit 

_ structure will be the next moving 
political issue of the country. It 
certainly hasn’t made any ap- 
preciable dent on Congress. There 
seems to have come a realization 
that this is mostly meaningless 
harangue, that everybody can 
find out what a corporation 
makes, and that Reuther wouldn't 
know what to do if he were 
turned loose in a room with the 
so-called books. There is a lot of 
disposition in Congress, in fact, 
to let the two groups fight it out. 
Reuther’s best bet was to get the 
whole country excited, to tie up 
the settlement of this dispute with 
the future. welfare of humanity. 
GM has now belatedly met him 
on these grounds. If he wants to 
make it a national issue, they say 
very well, they’ll fight it out on 
the grounds of regimentation. The 
relatively simple proposition of 
the workers getting a reasonable 
raise, which should be a labor 
leader’s concern, is being lost in 
the shuffle. The dispute has gone 
into the sociological stratosphere. 
Veteran labor leaders are shaking 
their heads and saying that Reuth- 
er may have his worth but not as 
a labor leader. 

Lloyd Garrison, Chairman of 
the President’s fact-finding board, 
gave Reuther a severe jolt when 
he asked him if it were not true 
that if the GM dispute were im- 
mediately settled, there is a steel 
strike coming up which would 
still hold up automobile produc- 
tion. Reuther, reddening, wouldn’t 
answer. It is a fact, of course. 

For that matter, another wage 
conference is coming up between 
the coal operators and John L. 
Lewis. Their contract runs for an- 
other year but there are readjust- 
ment provisions which will neces- 
sitate another “coal crisis’ this 
spring. 


Those members of Congress 
who remained in Washington over 
ithe holidays were more amused 
than anything else over the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Truman was 
going to the country with his 
“program” which Congress has ne- 
glected. One item, of course, is 
the full employment proposal, an- 
other increased unemployment 
compensation. It is a delightful 
time for him to be discussing 
either. Both were based on dire 
predictions by Leftist economists 
that there would by now be un- 
told millions of unemployed. The 
fact is that there is a tremendous 
labor demand, that no one is un- 
employed who doesn’t want to be, 
barring physical handicaps. An- 
other neglected measure is that 
for a FEPC. Congress didn’t 


ton : 


really have time for his proposal 
to soive labor disputes. However, 
it has little or no taste for any of 
them and it assumes it is reflect- 
ing the attitude of the country in 
this respect. If those fellows kept 
their ears any closer to the ground 
they would be frost-bitten. 

They aren't holding up any of 
these measures because of dislike 
for Mr. Truman. Unlike their at- 
titude towards Roosevelt, there is 
no one on the hill laying for him, 
not even the Republicans, frankly. 
He doesn’t consult them, or any 
of the party leaders before send- 
ing up these proposals. Seeming- 
ly he gets them out of his hat. 
And they aren’t afraid of his ap- 
pealing over their head. They 
know his limitations. After all he 
was one of them. When it comes 
to using the big stick he ought to 
realize that he hasn’t got the bil- 
lions to throw around and buy 
up political machines which 
Roosevelt had. There is nothing to 
make a man look so big as to have 
the public billions to throw away 
which FD had. 


U. S. Policy Toward 
Germany Revealed 


United States policy toward 
Germany was disclosed on Dec. 12 
in the release by the State De- 
partment of the text of a state- 
ment prepared at the request of 
the War Department for guidance 
of American occupation author- 
ities. The statement, sent also to 
the governments of Britain, Rus- 
sia and France, is the first de- 
tailed interpretation by any of 
the Allied Powers, the Associated 
Press pointed out in reporting the 
announcement from Washington, 
of the general policy for Germany 
which was evolved at the Pots- 
dam conference of the Big Three 
in August. 

Assuming that Germany would 
retain its present boundaries, in- 
cluding the industrial Ruhr and 
Rhineland areas, the following 
four American aims were stated 
for Germany in a personal state- 
ment from Secretary of State 
Byrnes which accompanied the 
formal document: 

1. To increase to the greatest 
possible extent the export of coal 
from Germany to liberated areas 
of Europe. 

2. To organize this winter the 
machinery necessary to carry out 
the reparations and disarmament 
program laid down by the United 
States, Britain, and Russia at the 
Potsdam Big Three Conference 
last summer. 

3. To set up national German 
administrative agencies for fi- 
nance, transport, communications, 
foreign trade and industry. Crea- 
tion of these agencies to date has 
been blocked by the French. 

4. To prevent mass starvation 
in Germany this winter and dur- 
ing the two-year period of repara- 
tions and disarmament but not to 
give the Germans a higher pri- 
ority on supplies than the rest of 
Europe. 

The Associated Press added: 

Both the Byrnes statement and 
the declaration of American eco- 
nomic policy toward Germany de- 
clared frankly that the German 
people "are now moving into an 
extremely hard winter. 

But, Mr. Byrnes said; it will be 
in Germany only slightly more 
difficult than for certain of the 
liberated areas of Europe. 

Secretary Byrnes divided Ger- 
man control by the Allies into 
three stages: (1) from the sur- 
render last May to the end of the 
present winter during which the 
four principal aims are to be car- 
ried out as fully as possible; (2) 
the period of reparations removal 


running in the main between the 
end of the winter and February, 
1948, and (3) the final period of 








German rebuilding and recovery 
beginning. in February, 1948, 
when the -main Allied concern 
will be to see that Germany de- 
velops peacefully and without re- 
arming. 

It is during the two years of 
reparations removal that the 
statement on German economy 
said that the United States and 
other occupying powers must fi- 
nance minimum essential imports 
into Germany to the extent that 
German exports do not cover the 
cost of such imports. 

The economic statement de- 
clared that the need for Allied 
financing is not due to the rep- 
arations program but to the state 
of disorganization in which the 
German people find themselves, 
and to the declared policy of pre- 
venting disease and unrest. 

For the first time, the economic 
statement laid down _ general 
standards by which American au- 
thorities in Germany may be 
guided in determining what in- 
dustrial plants they may remove 
for reparations purposes or de- 
stroy. The statement came out 
against any plan “wantonly to de- 
stroy German structures and in- 
stallations which can readily be 
used for permitted peacetime in- 
dustrial activities or for tem- 
porary sheiter.” 

It also declared that the United 
States does not seek punitive de- 
struction of capital equipment of 
value to the German peacetime 
economy. 

Also, the statement declares, the 
United States is opposed to any 
other country—meaning Britain 
Russia and France—taking selfish 
commercial advantage of Ger- 
many’s predicament. 


Barnard to Be Chairman 
Of ISC in 1946 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission announced on Dec. 14 the 
election of Commissioner George 
M. Barnard as its Chairman for 
1946. This was indicated in Wash- 
ington advices to the New York 
“Times” which added: 

Under the Commission’s sys- 
tem of rotating the Chairmanship 
yearly, Commissioner J. Monroe 
Johnson, who is also director of 
the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, would have succeeded to 
the office next year, but he felt 
hig ODT duties made it impossible 
for him to take on the additional 
work. 

Commissioner Barnard is from 
Indiana. President Roosevelt nom- 
inated him on May 31, 1944, to be 
a member of the ICC to complete 
the unexpired term of the late 
Joseph B. Eastman, ending on 
Dec. 31, 1950. 


=F $$$ 


Maj. Wool Joins NRDGA 
As Vets’ Advisor 


Because more and more veter- 
ans are turning to the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association for 





advice in connection with their 
ambitions to start small businesses | 
or to find employment, the Asso- | 
ciation has found it necessary to | 
add to its staff a man who will} 
concentrate on the problems of 
the veterans. For this purpose 
Major Albert E. Wool has been} 
selected. Major Wool was released | 
on terminal leave Oct. 11, 1945, 
after four and one-half years in 
the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment. He served overseas for 
two and one-half years and went} 
through three major campaigns. 
Before going into the Army, Major 
Wool practiced law in New York | 
for eight years. He was educated 
at Lehigh University and Brook- 
lyn Law School of St. Lawrence 
University, from which latter 
school he graduated in 1933. Major 
Wool assumed his new duties di- 
rectly after Christmas and is avail- 
able to counsel ex-service men at 
all times. 





Observations 


(Continued from first page) 


in the 11 or 12 members of the Council rather than in the 50 mem- 
ber nations of the Organization. It must further be borne in mind 
that under the Security Council’s voting procedure, any one of the 
Big Five nations can arbitrarily veto any joint action or policy 
respecting the bomb, including even UNO disapproval. in the event 
of its individual improper use of it. , 

The Russians inconsistently followed the same undemocratic line 
at the abortive London Conference, where they battled for, and have 
at Moscow just won, the writing of the peace treaties on a force 
basis by only the Big Powers that signed the armistice. 


The main domestic difficulty of the British Labor Government 
is that it is falling between two stools and pleasing neither. It is 
increasingly finding itself “in the middle’ between those who com- 
plain that too much ‘nationalization hag already taken place, and 
those many others at home and abroad who are chafing under the 
delay in the promised “socialization of the British Empire, and 
Mr. Attlee’s alleged pussyfooting as ‘“‘a sheep in sheep’s clothing. 

The Socialists and socialist sympathizers who are beefing at Mr. 
Attlee, may be overestimating the actual long-term wishes of the 
British electorate itself. In that connection the Australian experience 
under its labor Government is significant. In the recent election. 
there the electorate showed its disillusionment with the “benefits” of 
socialization by defeating the proposal to nationalize the central 
bank; and by opposing general nationalization after the previous ex- 
periments therewith by the individual states. 


It is difficult to decide whether Mr. Petrillo or Mr. Reuther is 
the more ambitious usurper of functions belonging to the Federal 
Goverrment. When the Music Czar bars broadcasts of foreign music, 
his excuse is that this is merely the counterpart of the Government’s 
quotas on immigration. He assumes the power of taxation when he 
imposes an excise tax, payable directly into his union treasury, on 
every record that is manufactured. Similarly the United Automobile 
Workers are trying to impose their own progressive corporate in- 
come tax, through wage bills to individual companies in accordance 
with their respective so-calied ability to pay. The elimination of 
“starvation wages,’ or the wage question per se, cannot be Mr. 
Reuther’s real concern; for under the GM proposal the average wage 
would be $63 for 45 hours work, representing a 10% increase on a 
take-home basis. 

In the assumption of personal dictatorship, without responsibility, 
Mr. Petrillo of course stands unrivaled. He decides what music the 
American public may hear; through his boycott power he can ruin 
any radio station, and force union membership on any musician; 
and he arbitrarily and contemptuously ignores orders of the War 
Labor Board along with decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


The following is not quoted from the “Tory’’ New York Times or 
Tribune: “It is because the raising of living standards depends less on 
wage rates than on increasing the supply of available commodities 
that the Soviet trade unions place such great stress, as indicated re- 
peatedly in these articles, on increasmg production in every field 
and by every means possible.” It actually appears in the ClO NEWS 
as the conclusion of the report of an inspection trip of the Soviet 
economy made by CIO officials. 


College 


Portents of a “vulnerable” 1946 stock market: 
campuses have joined country clubs and barber shops as forums for 


market gossip ... a listed department store stock, having already 
risen from 20 to 50 during the year, tacks on an additional 10-point 
advance p1 the announcement of a stock dividend. . . . Increasing use 
as a bull tip, of the stock split-up (which increases the holder's 
eauitv. not one iota). ... Worry ever “what can I do with the money 
if I take my big profit?” ... The short interest decreased by 7% 
(instead of logically growing), and 23 issues lost their short interest 
entirely, in the Nov. 15-Dec. 15 period, in the face of a concurrent 
3-point rise in the Dow-Jones average. 

Chief remaining technical bullish sign: ... the daily market news 
has not yet encroached on ithe newspapers’ front page. Happy New 
Year! 


ial 3 7 s 
Bill to Nationalize 
Bank of England 

nounced. 
Passed by Commons An item bearing on changes in 


The Labor Government pushed | the bill to nationalize the Bank 
its bill e ar ge ak ane be England a in our Dec. 
old Bank o nglan roug €|29 issue, page 3036. 

House of Commons on ee. 18 

and took steps toward nationaliz- x ‘ 
ing the coal mining industry and| Crain Quits Navy League 
civil air lines, said Associated; Protesting against activities of 
Press advices from London On |the Navy League of the United 
that date, which also said: |States opposing a merger of the 

By 306 to 126, Commons ap- | armed forces, one of its directors, 
proved and sent to the House of | Bennett Crain, has submitted his 
Lords the bill for a, ee ten: according to advices 
ship of the Bank of England. It/to the United Press from Wash- 
had been hailed by Laborites in |ington, Dec. 17. “I do not propose 
debate as “a great charter of free- |to be a party, even by implica- 
dom for the English people,” and | tion,” Mr. Crain said in his letter 
denounced by opponents as use- jot resignation to the League’s 


, closed in a White Paper to be read 
‘in Commons tomorrow. The Gov- 
ernment would be prepared to 
subsidize operations until they be- 
came self-supporting, it was an- 


——___ ————————— 


less pnd involving an unwise en- 


croachment of authority over other 
tinancial institutions. 

The Government’s bill to “‘estab- 
lish public ownership and control 
of the coal mining.industry and 
certain allied activities” was in- 
troduced in Commons during the 
day by Emanuel Shinwell, Min- 
ister of Fuel and Power. 

Details of a nationalization pro- 
cram for civil air lines were dis- 


President, Ralph A. Bard, “‘to as- 
sertions that a proposal, openly 
and earnestly advocated by citi- 
|zens and patriots . .. represents 
ian ‘undercover movement’, a ‘grab 
for power’, an attempt to ‘estab- 
lish rule by a military clique’ or 
ia ‘military coup by stealth of poli- 
\tical interests’.’” Mr. Crain also 
withdrew, the United Press added, 
as head of the League’s District 
of Columbia Council. 
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Steel Orders on Books Heavy—inget Output 





“If the steel industry in 1946 
80,000,000 tons of steel in 1945, it 
porting such an operation are not 
Age,” in its issue of today (Jan. 
year 


orders ran somewhere between 26 


Rebounds—New Peacetime Records Possible 


does not top its output of about 
will not be because orders sup- 
on the books,” states “The Iron 
3), which further adds: “As the 


closed it is estimated that the industry’s backlog of unfilled 


million and 28 million tons of 








finished products. At the present ” 
rate of operations such a backlog 


would represent close to. six 
month’s activity. 
“The entire metalworking in- 


dustry, the electrical industry and 
other large consumers of steel and 
other metals are facing a show- 
down this month with the CIO 
union in its demand for’ a 30% 
pay increase. In only one major 
industry—steel—has there been 
a definite indication that a com- 
promise on the 30% _ increase 
would be negotiated. 

“The stumbling block in the 
steel-wage situation, however, is 
that the intricate steel price 
problem is inseparably tied in 
with the wage demand. As the 
year closed there was nothing in 
the picture to indicate that the 
country would not face an indus- 
trywide steel strike, the effects of 
which would be felt from within 
three days to one week by steel 
consumers. 

‘With deliveries extended far 
into this year and with consumer 
inventories near the vanishing 
point, reconversion in the United 
States must succeed or fail on the 
outcome of industrywide labor- 
management controversies. It is 
clear that regardiess of Govern- 
ment intervention labor and man- 
agement are primed for a last 
ditch showdown with both sides 
attempting to win public support. 

“Steel consumption in 1946 will 
be limited entirely by the steel 
industry's ability to produce. Al- 
ready major steel consuming 
groups—automotive, construction, 
railroad, container and oil and gas 
have indicated an intention to 
use every ton of steel obtainable. 
They have loaded mill booksewith 
orders far beyond the industry’s 








immediate capacity to produce. 
Limiting factors upon the steel 
industry are: Probable strikes, 


disposal of war-built steelmaking 
facilities and formal retirement of 
high-cost and obsolete steelmak- 
ing cquipment. 

“Whjle the iron ore industry, 
basic supplier for raw materials 
for steelmaking, was handicapped 
by a manpower shortage in 1945, 
‘The tron Age’ estimates iron ore 
shipments for that vear at 76,947,- 
000 gross tons. Iron ore consump- 
tion by U. S. and Canadian fur- 
naces in 1945 totaled 74,650,000 
gross tons, a decline of 12,597,000 
tons from 1944, 

A survey of the nonferrous 
field indicates that American con- 
sumers may expect to pay higher 
prices for lead if Government 
production subsidies under the 
premium price plan and the OPA 
price ceiling is removed June 30. 
Domestic high-grade ores are 
close to exhaustion and imports 
will become a more important 
factor despite the tariff. 

“Offsetting this price prospect is 
the possibility that world zinc 
prices may recede over the long 
term. Foreign copper mines, vast- 
ly expanded to meet war de- 
mands, must find a market for 
peacetime surplus or shut down. 
United States copper mines, how- 
ever, are fighting a receding pro- 
duction and the country for the 
first time in a peace period may 
become an importer within the 
next decade. 


“Once the steel industry’s pres- 
ent labor troubles have been set- 
‘ tled analyses show that steel de- 
‘mand for various producer and 
‘consumer products is heavy 
‘enough to support a relatively 

high operating rate in the in- 


dustry over the next four years.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
_Institute on Dec. 31 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 


having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 80.6% of 
capacity beginning Dec. 31, com- 
pared with 62.8% one week ago, 
82.8% one month ago and 94.5% 
one year ago. This represents an 
increase of 17.8 points or 28.3% 
over the preceding week. The op- 
erating rate for the week begin- 
ning Dec. 31 is equivalent to 1,- 
476.300 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,150,300 
tons one week ago, 1,516,600 tons 
one month ago and 1,728,100 tons 
one year ago. The industry oper- 
ated on New Year’s Day and this 
accounted mainly for the sharp 
increase in the operating schedule 
for the current week. Operations 
were suspended on Christmas Day 
last week. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Dec. 31, stated in part as 
follows: 

“Steel production was’ slowed 
last week by the holiday and will 
feel holiday effect this week, but 
output is expected to recover 
promptly after New Year’s Day. 

“The only cloud on the horizon 
is the threat of a strike by steel- 
workers Jan. 14. Extended steel 
strike would threaten economic 
paralysis, with manufacturers 
forced to close their plants be- 
cause of lack of steel. Steel pro- 
ducers are likely to suspend ship- 
ments of raw materials, such as 
pig iron, scrap and coke, if the 
strike seems certain to occur, to 
avoid having cars strikebound in 
their yards. 

“The steel trade still is hopeful 
of a peaceful settlement before 
the strike date, though there are 
no definite indications of such. 
However, reports are circulating 
in the trade to the effect that the 
Government was seeking to apply 
pressure on the union to postpone 
its strike date at least until the 
OPA can complete a new study of 
steel prices. This would be about 


exceed all peacetime records. Ac- 


cumulated civilian demand ap- 
pears even heavier than at the 
end of the war, with purchasing 
power, in spite of important labor 
interruptions in the past few 
months, still tremendous. Appar- 


ently all that manufacturers need 
is opportunity to produce, as they 


have made important strides in 
plans to meet this accumulated 
demand. Steel requirements are 


indicated by the heavy tonnage 
fabricators have on mill books and 
the additional tonnage they are 
seeking to place, especially in 
light flat-rolled steel. 

“With pressure for steel as 
heavy or perhaps heavier than 
ever before in the history of the 
industry the new year promises 
to equal or break records in ton- 
nage. With mill books filled far 
mto the year, in some cases almost 
to its end, production should be 
heavy, as consuming industries 
complete reconversion and _ get 
well under way in output of ci- 
vilian goods, for which demand is 
greatest in years. 

“Searcity of raw materials con- 
tinues over into the new year, both 
pig iron, scrap and coai are in 
short supply. Added to the gen- 
eral lack of scrap production and 
inability of blast furnaces to keep 
pace with demand weather con- 
ditions have had adverse effect on 
movement of iron and on prepara- 
tion of scrap in yards. 

“Warehouses have had an un- 
usually prosperous year, in some 
cases tonnage handled in 1i 





Operating rate of steel companies 





Feb. 1. 

“In case of an early solution of 
present labor disputes and con- 
tinuation of harmony, steel pro- 
duction in first half should well | 


months at least equalirfg 12 months 


of the prior year. Deferred mill 
shipments’ have thrown heavy 
buying on distributors, which 
they had difficulty meeting be- 
cause their own supplies were 
curtailed.” 


Steel Industry 
Strong Factor in 
Reconversion 


(Continued from first page) 


ing improved. Its industrial appli- 
cations are wider than ever. 

The steel industry will be an 
important factor in helping to put 
returning ex-servicemen to work. 
Over 40% of all factory workers 
in the nation earn their living by 
making steel into useful products 
for American life. The products 
of the steel industry must play a 
significant part in helping to end 
the nation’s housing shortage and 
to provide the consumer goods 
which are so greatly desired. 











'Non-Ferrous Metals—Consumers’ Requests for 


Foreign Copper and Lead for Nov. Delivery Up 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Minera 


the case of lead, where the supply 
the authorities in Washington are 


ver stood out in the week’s news 
in that final action on extending 
the Green Act has been postponed 
by the Senate Banking and Cur- | 
rency Committee until Congress 
convenes in the middle of Janu- 
ary. The operating rate of the 
steel industry for the current 
week dropped to 62.8% of ca- 
pacity, owing to the holiday.” 
The publication further went on 
to say in part: 


Copper 


Fabricators consumed _ 100,400 
tons of refined copper during No- 
vember, which compares with 





In 1945 production of ingots and 
steel for castings was between 
79,000,000 and 80,600,000 net tons, 
a decline of about 10,000,000 tons 
or 11% from the 89,641,600 tons 
which constituted a record in 1944. 
Steel mills operated at an average 
of about 83.8% of capacity through 
1945, compared with 95.5% of ca- 
pacity in 1944. After the industry 
had speedily solved its reconver- 
sion problems last autumn, output 
|exceeded expectations both before 
and after the coal strike. 

Production of pig iron and 
ferroalloys in 1945 is estimated to 
total about 53,000,000 net tons, 
against 62,072,683 tons in 1944. 

The steel industry’s average 
employment in 1945 in the pro- 
duction and sale of iron and steel 
products was 548,000 persons, 
compared with average employ- 
ment of 571,200 in 1944. In the 
autumn of 1945 the industry had 
many jobs which it was anxious to 
fill, a total estimated at 55,500 
vacancies when one spot survey 
was made by the American Iron 
and Stee! Institute. 

Total payrolls of the steel in- 
dustry in 1945 are estimated at 
$1,631,000,000, to persons directly 
engaged in the production and 
sale of iron and steel products. 
That figure compares with $1,745,- 
019,700 paid in payrolls in 1944. 
The shrinkage in payrolls in 1945 
as compared to 1944 was relative- 
']y less than the shrinkage in steel 
output. 

The unfavorable relationship of 
the steel industry’s income and 
earnings as compared to its costs 
has been disturbing the industry. 
Wages and costs of materials have 
risen sharply in recent years. 
Meanwhile, ceiling prices for steel 
products are generally less than 
the schedules of steel prices in 
1937. The current demand of the 





increase would total around 225 
million dollars annually, more 
than the entire industry earned 
in 1944. 


Redosm Cuban it 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., as fis- 
cal agents, is notifying holders of 
Republic of .Cuba External Debt 
5% Gold Bonds of 1914, due Feb. 
1, 1349, that $345,300 principal 
amount of the bonds have been 
drawn by lot for redemption on 
Feb. 1, 1946, by operation of the 
sinking fund, at 1024%2% of the 
principal amount and accrued in- 
terest. Interest on the drawn 
bonds will cease on the redemp- 
tion date. The Drawn bonds 
will be payable on and after 
Feb, 1, 1946 at the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Inc., New York 





Grenfell & Co., Ltd., in London. 
On Dec. 19, 1945, 








steel union for a $2 per day wage | 


City, or at the office of Morgan 


the notice 
states, $46,200 principal amount of 
the bonds previously called for 
redemption were still unredeemed. 


108,048 tons in October. The de- 
cline resulted chiefly from labor 
troubles, and occasioned little 
comment in market circles. Pro- 
ducers’ deliveries during Novem- 
ber, it will be recalled, amounted 
to 119,923 tons. Stocks in the 
hands of fabricators at the end of 


nages asked for at least 10%. Sil-® 





November totaled 368,042 tons, 
against 351,866 tons a month pre- | 
vious. 


There was no news from Wash- 
ington on the expected resump- 
tion of purchases of foreign cop- 
per. 

Metals Reserve’s stock of re- 
fined copper in this country at the 
end of November amounted to 
458,662 tons, against 451,304 tons 
a month previous. Import figures 
for November are not yet avail- 
able, but in view of the fact that 
the Government’s agency shipped 
50,267 tons of copper to consumers 
during that month and stocks in- 
creased, arrivals of copper must 
have been heavy. 


Advices from London 


report 
that the United Kingdom 


con- 
during the third quarter of 1945. 


Lead 


Consumers of lead asked for 
26,000 tons of foreign metal for 
January delivery. However, the 
tight supply situation is expected 
to bring down the quantity finally 
i; released by the Tin, Lead, Zinc 
Section to not much more than 
| 23,000 tons, the trade believes. 











Consumers will be asked to take | 


one-third in the common grade 
and two-thirds in corroding. Most 
of the stockpile consists of corrod- 
ing lead. 

Domestic producers of lead 
boeked a modest quantity last 
week, sales for the period totaling 
1,777 tons. 


Zine 


The situation in zinc was un- 
changed last week. Demand for 
Prime Western and Special High 
Grade continued fairly active, 
with interest in the other grades 
lagging. The strike at zine smelt- 
ers will be reflected in a reduced 
rate of production in slab zine for 
December. 


Production and shipments of 
zine concentrate in the Tri-State 
district declined last week, owing 
to severe weather conditions. Out- 
put totaled 3,249 tons, a drop of 
1,622 tons for the week. 


Aluminum 


The Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration has issued an order re- 
stricting the sale of Government- 
owned aluminum and materials 
being acquired for recovery of 
their aluminum content. The reg- 
ulation provides that no sale shall 
be made to the Aluminum 
Company of America or to 
any of its subsidiaries with- 
out the prior written approv- 
al of the Surplus Property 
Administrator. The order was Iis- 
sued to clarify selling policy in 
connection with the disposal of 





sumed 65,244 long tons of copper | 


1 Markets,” in its issue of Dec. 27 


stated: Though actual consumption of major non-ferrous metals may 
have suffered a little because of strikes, requests for foreign copper 
and lead to round out total January requirements are heavy. In 


situation presents a real problem, 
expected to cut down on the ton- 





surplus aluminum-bearing mate- 
rial for conversion into secondary 
ingot. In issuing the order, SPA 
cited the opinion of the Circuit 
Court, handed down in 1940, in 
which Alcoa was held to be a 
monopoly. 
Tin 


Investigators representing the 
United States have returned to 
Washington from the tin-produc- 
ing areas of the Far East to report 
on the supply outlook. Their find- 
ings are expected to have an im- 
portant bearing on the. program 
for 1946 limiting the use of tin. 

Metals Reserve’s stock of pig 
tin at the end of November 
amounted to 21,382 long tons, 
against 21,163 tons a month pre- 
vious. 

The market situation in tin was 
unchanged. Strdits quality tin for 


shipment, in cents per pound, was 
as follows: 

Jan. Feb. March 
Dee 06 eS 52.000 52,000 52.000 
| Dec. 21 --__----.. 52.000 52.000 52.¢0¢e 
| Dee. 22 __- 52.000 52.600 52.000 
| Dec. 24 _- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Dee. 26 ..- —Holiday— 
Dec. 26 . 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
| at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 

Sellers again experienced a 
quiet week in quicksilver. There 
was no pressure on the market 
one way or the other, and quota- 
tions continued at $108 to $110 
per flask. Some expansion in con- 
sumption is expected early next 
year, which may revive business. 





| 
Silver 


The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, on Dec. 20, 
| postponed further consideration 
lof the bill (S. 1508) to extend the 
| Green Act until after the holiday 

recess, which ends Jan. 14. Exist- 

|ing legislation granting authority 
to release the Treasury’s un- 
pledged silver to industry expires 
' Dec. 31. Delay in presenting the 
bill to the Senate resulted from a 
dispute over the price at which 
| metal should be released to indus- 
try. 

The House passed the bill to ex- 
tend the measure Dec. 19. 

Senator Wagner, Chairman of 
the committee, said he feels cer- 
tain a compromise will be reached 
between proponents of the bill, 
who want the prevailing ceiling 
of 71.11¢ retained, and senators 
from the silver mining states, who 





be amended so as to raise the 
price to $1.29. 

Price Administrator Small told 
the committee estimates for pro- 
duction of silver from domestic 
mines in 1946, plus imports, in- 
dicate the supply will fail to meet 
requirements by 30,000,000 oz. 
The estimates, he added, were 
based on 71.11¢ silver. Without 
legislation extending the Green 
Act, “free” Treasury silver cou!d 
not be made available to industry 
unless the market price of silver 
was in excess of $1.29. 

During the last week the New 
York Official price was wun- 
changed at 70°4¢, an ounce troy. 
The London market was quiet and 
unchanged at 44d. 





have asked that the House version, 
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Mooty’s Gond Prices And Bond Yieid Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given the following table. 
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MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices} 
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i Year Ago 
30, 1944 1.80 

2 Years Ago 
Dec. SI, 1943 1.87 3.12 2.84 o.22 3.80 3.55 2.99 
*These prices are computed from average yielas on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3°4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
Mlustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of vield averages. the latter being the true picture of the bond market 

NOTE— The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 
issue of the ‘Chronicle’ on page 2508 


Naliona! Fertilizer Association 
Commodily Price Index Declines Slightly 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Dec. 26, declined 
in the week ended Dec. 22, 1945, to 141.8, from 142.0, the high point 
of the index, in the preceding week. 
at 142.0, and a year ago at 139.9, ail based on the 1935-1939 average 
as 100. The Association’s report added: 
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| originally given him. 
lis expected 
| President early in January. 


| plants 
| furnishing loans and advice. 


Two of the composite groups of the index, the farm products and | eign trade and domestic economy. 


foods groups, declined during the latest week and the remaining | 
groups of the index remained unchanged. 
| declined somewhat; lower quotations for good cattle and eggs more 
than oftset higher prices for lambs and sheep. 
advanced fractionally reaching another new high 


result of these price moven 
products group. The foods 


‘Y ta 
,.ECTUS 


group 


The livestock subgroup 


The cotton subgroup 
point. The net 


was a moderate decline in the farm 


declined with lower egg quota- 


tions more than offsetting higher prices for potatoes. 


During the week 
vanced; in the preceding week 5 
second preceding week 4 declined 

WCEKLY WHOLESALE CO 
Compiled by The Nations 


2 price series in the index declined and 4 ad- | 


declined and 9 advanced: in the 
and 6 advanced. 
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Major Geographical Divisions— eo 
New England__ ce 

Middle Atlantic_-. 2 

Sentral Industrial_ 

West Central_____- . 

Southern States____-_ 

Rocky Mountain 

Pacific Coast_______- 


Fotal United States___. 8. 
DATA FOR RECENT 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
Dec. 22 De 15 Nov. 2 
1945 1945 1945 
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4,432,304 
4,395,337 
3,939,195 
4,116,049 
4,137,313 
3,909,408 
4,106,187 
4,018,913 
4.038.542 
4,028,286 
3.934,394 
3,914,738 
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3,841,350 
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ing to Washington advices to 
the functions of the ¢ n 
of Commerce and the Reconstruct 
same t) annotncement was m2 
Chairman and General Manager.¢ 
Maury Maverick, to survey and 
report on smal! business trade | 
possibilities in the Orient, which 
assignment Mr. Maverick has al- 
most completed, having departed | 
for-the Pacific the first week in| 
November when the task was 
Hie report 
handed the} 


the 


ey would 


to be 

Mr. Maverick until recently | 
held the post of War Production 
Board Vice-Chairman, as well as| 
the Chairmanship of SWPC, the'| 
agency created within the WPB 
originally to help bring small 
into war production by 
The 


smail business agency currently 


|operates 110 field offices which 


receive and approve applications 


| from small business men and vet- 


erans for surplus goods with 
which to establish or equin small 


| enterprises, the Associated Press 
A month ago the index stood 


oointed out, which also said: 
The SWPC’s lending and 
plus activities and its 


sur- | 
work of 


n utive order issued Dec. 27, President Truman a 
| ished the Smaller War Plants Corporation, effective Jan. 28, 
Associated Press, which added that | 
be transferred to the Department |; 
the | 


| small 
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At 
SWPC’s 


ion Finance Corporation. 
de of the assignment of 


assisting veterans in obtaining 
surplus war materials will be car- 
ried on by the RFC, which al- 
ready is exercising board powers 
in Government loans and sur- 
pluses. 
Shifted Commerce De- 


to the 


partment are the SWPC’s activi-| 


the needs of 
business and providing 
small businesses with technical 
and other assistance. The Com- 
merce Department has been doing 
something itself along these lines. 

Plans already made by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Wallace call 
for the creation of a separate 
bureau of small business in the 
Commerce Department, under an 
Assistant Secretary. The SWPC 
staff’ will be consolidated with 
Commerce personnel already de- 
voted to the welfare of small busi- 
ness. 
one of the three major divisions 
of Commerce Department under 
Secretary Wallace’s proposed re- 
organization. the others being for- 


ties in surveying 


| tions 


bol- | 
accord- | 


The new bureau would be! 


From the Associated Press we 
also quote: 

Mr. Maverick’s agency has lent 
about $500,000,000 to smali firms 
with an average loss of less than 
1%. Besides the $200,000,- 
000 revolving tund already in 
hand, Congress has authorized 
$150,C00,000 mo when and if 
needed. 

Besides Mr. Maverick, the SWPC 
board- of directors includes James 
T. Howington, Vice-Chairman; C. 
Edward Rowe, Patrick W. McDon- 
ough and Laurence Arnold. 

The President's letter to 
Maverick follows: 

“As you know, in line with my 
reorganization plans, the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation’s func- 
are being transferred to 
other agencies. But there is one 
more job.I would like for you to 
do for small business. in 
connection with little business in 
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Mr. 
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War 
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for small 


have 
Chairman of th Smaller 
Plants Corporation 
work you have done 
business.” 


Nov. Gas Sales 


Hicher 


Sales of the gas utilitv industry 


n November. 1945, were approxi- 
rately 2.162.520.8900 therms, the 
merican Gas Association report- 
ed Dec. 28. This an increase 
of 18% compared with sales of 
2.124.076.8800 therms in November, 
11844. The Association’s new in- 
|cdex of utility sales was 169.6 
for November (1935-1939— 100.0). 

For the 12 month period end- 
ing Nov. 30. 1945, sales were ap- 
}preximately 25,322.247,600 therms, 
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Natural gas sales increased from 
1. 878,952,200 therms in November 
1544 to 1,916.210,100 therms, a 
;} gain of about 2.0%. The Associa- 
tion’s new natural gas sales index 
was 173.6 for November of this 
|year (1935-1939=—100.0). For the 
twelve months ending Nov. 30, 
1945, natural gas sales were 22,- 
367,649,000 therms, an increase of 
20% over the same period a year 
ago. 
—_— Ee — 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 
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’ nted to 1.631.535 shares or 14.04%’ of the iotal | although there were scattered increases for individual commodities ,; 
ended Dec amMounrlec Be plege sts: gee rageleen be , ...3.,| 4nthracite prices continued to Jc under higher ceilings previously STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
a Stee ange of 5.822.030 shares. During the week ended | granted by OPA. Farm mach} nisi ne te | LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
volume on that hange om, |} Srantea Dy A. Farm machi prices rose irac tionally and quo- | AND SPE LISTS ON THE N ¥ 
Dec. 1 trading for the account of Curb members of 1,650,040 snares | tations for turpentine adva PS Prices for window glass and for | STOCK EXCHANGE 
was 12.51% of the total trading of 5,397,605 shares |} newsprint rose toliowing c iling adjustments by OPA to cover higher Week Ended Dec. 15, 1345 
VaS fa. ‘ | costs. Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock The Labor Department included the following notation in its us (Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) report: Number of orders 1,992 
WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 8, 1945 .. “ey : : ; ha tie gg neha _, 1,171,596 
EE Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- oan welll. $44,533,966 
; . Total UT eele +o cs i Ee pt ‘ . aac d-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- (Custemede' eaies a) 
a ol ee | ee tics will atterapt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes| Number of Orders: 
Pee ee hy tee must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment Custom short sales i52 
, £62 19 eetriat + : 4 ‘ : ; Customers’ other sales 84¢ 
Total sales eeeanea ee Cee ewneeeea----— 13,663,120 and revision as required by later and more complete reports. a ioe ; ; ; chi 
®. Round-Lot Transactions =x oe oe wv ot ‘ The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks. Custormee’ kikah | Wiliee 34.096 
. . he id-L ccounts I ag-L , r y ard = . > ‘ | if ¥ Shares: 
~ eS, SOE ee for Nov. 17, 1945 and Dec. 16, 1944 and (2) percentage changes in| Number ot mhares: d 
ye rs and yecla lists : : eM . Ce al 1OAE - Custom * short sales 5,555 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which subgroup indexes from Dec. 8, 1945 to Dec. 15, 1945. Custom=rs’ other sales °68.957 
they are registered— aS POR 
fotal purchases_-_- ~-------------------— 1,177,910 WHOLESALE PRICES FOR “’'®EK FNDED DECEMBER 15, 1945 | Cuctomers’ total sales 974,812 
Short sales__-------——-- -—---- == occ 210 (1926 == 100) Doll value $38,452,187 
tOther sales__-~----- ----- - 0 Percentage changes to | Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
a m @ af Dec. 15, 1945 from Number cf Shares: 
39 6380 8.85 
Total sales.__-_- man en an enn ‘ 1,259,5 sale 2-15 - 12-8 12- 11-17 12-16 12-8 11-17 12-16 Short saiez 200 
g. Other transactions initiate d on the fl oor oe Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 945 1944 1945 1945 1944 rOther sales 185,400 
SOtRE PUTENREES- ~~~ es ‘ eB or’ 00 All commodities... 10 106.5 106.8 106.3 104.4 + 0.2 0.4 + 2.2 eens: 185 
kU) Xe hee Seen ----- < ; mt ‘ Total sales 185,600 
tOther sales--------~~--+~—--~~---------= : farm products_______ Ba __.. 131.3 130.3 132.0 130.3 125.6 0.8 0.8 4.5 | Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Cae Oe alae na Not Nae SaetereaeR ------ 108.3 198.1 1085 107.2 105.7 +02 +1.0 +2.5| Number of shares 375, TIO 
otal sales__—- . a ° . rp Hides and leather prodt icts ] $ 119.4 119.4 119.1 116.7 0 03 +2.3 *Sales . “ ” 
TING A Seige 2 he floor— ictS_____— . : 27.% a : < on Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 
:. oth r transactions initiated off t} DO a 173 Textile products___----________. 100.6 100.6 100.6 ° 100.5 98.9 0 0.1 +1.7] ported with “other saies.” ‘ 
Olal purchases ------ ~ 800 Fuel and lighting materials_____. 85.2 85.2 85.1 34.6 83.7 0 + 0.7 + 1.8 ian Stuart cus * odd-} 
Short sales... np wrenches -- oy = Metals and metal products______. 105.3. 105.3 105.3 195.3 103.9 0 0 + 1.3 fSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
Other sales..___.-..-.--~- - --------- én 3uilding materials __. 118.8 118.7 138.7 113.6 116.4 +0.1 0.2 +2.1 and sales to liquidate a long position which 
nace $ aacnas 4.94 Chemicals and allied products. 93.1 96.1 96.1 56 14.8 0 05 "41.4 is less than a round lot are reported wip 
‘at BONS 0RI8 Bo i ons ni one ee nes “+ Housefurnishing goods Se 106.4 106.4 106.4 106.4 106.1 0 0 0.7 | Cer gales 
4. Tot ; FARA . 1,816,763 Miscellaneous commodities_._..1cpn. 95.0 46 946 946 93.9 0.4 04 ¢+1.2 {ome 
FORE PUTER OR e se nnernne 5s ROM pO 5470 Raw materials_______ kciantpeent aed. Saee: eek See. 2B.1 0.5 0.5 4.0 5 
Haore neon See ere +5 Teta apg MS 1 996 921 semimanufactured articles______ 96.8 96.8 96.8 96.8 94.7 0 0 2.2 ‘Hai f Thrift Week 
tOther sales_..-------~--~..---------------- =e ; ms 5 Manufactured products_____ 102.6 102.5 102.5 102.2 101.3 + 0.1 0.4 1.3 
“ot . 312,391 15.11 All comm — ies other than farm The Nations hrif ‘ommi 
Total sales._._£._....-..-----.. ett en 2 sadaas . . prodt ict Bee stn 8 : 101.3 191.3 101.2 1901.1 99 8 0 0.2 1.5 | Che sheen Rega ee 
. , ; ; , Stock All comenetbtins other than farm | has announced that the annual ob- 
. Lo d-Iot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock oe eee g ar ; ; ae : pe “ ide 
Total — 4 mA aca Aen for pervs of Members* (Shares) products and foods ¥ 100.5 100.5 109.4 100.3 99.0 0 + 0.2 + 1.5 servance of National Thrift Week 
Wi j + 4 ‘a “OY . - 
WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 8, 1945 PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM | wiil take place from Jan. 17 to 23. 
| Round-Lot Sales Total for Week +% DECEMBER 8, 1945 to DECEMBER 15, 1945 , making this known the com- 
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“other saies. 


Commodity Wholesale Prices Up 0.2% in 
Week Ended Dec. {5, Lahor Dept. Reports 


“Higher prices for agricultural commodities caused a rise of 0.2% 
during the week ended Dec. 
primary it was 


‘short onan 


are included with 





15 in the index of commodity prices in 
announced on Dec. 20 by the 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of which also said that “at 
106.7% of the 1926 average, slig below the recent peak, the index 
was 0.4% above mid-November 1945, and 2.2% above the correspond- 
ing week of last year.” 

From the Department advices we 


markets,” 
Labor, 


htly 


also quote: 





Bureau of | 


| drainage 


is down 16% compared with last vear, largely as a result of the 


33% drop in federal work. 
Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, las? 
week, and the 1944 week are: 


Dec. 27, 1945 Dec. 20. 1945 Dec. 28. 19 

Total U. S. Construction $26.258.000 $63.768,000 $23.159.0¢ 
Private Construction ey 17,559,000 51,568.000 
Public Construction - : 8,699,000 12,200,000 19,404,000 
State and Municipal 1.793.000 11,562,000 3,745,00f 
Federal ok wis Se ‘ 638,000 15,659 ,00¢ 


bridges and earthwork and 
record a gain 


In the classified construction groups, 


were the only ones to over the preceding 


|week. Five of .the nine classifications recorded gains over the 1944 
lweek as follows: waterworks, bridges, industrial buildings, com- 


| 


“Farm Products and Foods- Average prices for farm products | 
rose 0.8% during the week, following the sharp decline of the previ- 
ous week. Quotations for cows, hogs and lambs rose with short sup- | 
plies caused by transportation difficulties and tendencies of sellers 


to withhold animals from market. Quotations for oats advanced re- 


flecting the continued shortage of other feed grains. 





| $217, 
Prices for rye | 330,000; 


al buildings and 

Subtotals for the 
waterworks, $171,000; 
wavs, $1,220,000; ear 
7.000: 


merci earthwork and drainage. 

short week in the 
sewerage, $139,000; bridges, $6,155,000; 
thwork and drainage, $402,000; publ 
industrial build , $4, aan ia: commercial bu 
and unclassified, $1,158,000 


nine — sifications are: 


high- 
ic buildings, 
1ildings, $12 


in gS 


They still can save at pre-war lev- 
els or better and spend enough to 


keep industry busy—and they 
may save more. As one economist 


the 


puts it, 
statist 


industry will look at 
ics of reserve buying 
and expand. But, in 
industry creates more 
power than it will be able to sat- 
isfy for some years to come-—-so 
that the accumulated savings of 
the people, and their regular sav- 
ings programs, will remain laree- 
ly intact and undisturbed. Th's 
fact benefits not only the security 
of the family, but the security of 
our national economy. For the in- 
dividual that does not understend 


power 

PrARA TE 
expanding, 
buying 


this process, and yields to 
bing org o> to trade his sec 


for the gratification of immediate 
| luxury wants, the post-war period 
-|may mean an end to all hopes of 


, 


acnee 


Ria Lah 
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| Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 


Ended Dec. 22, 1945 Declined 35,050 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Dec. 22, 1945 was 
4,479,650 barrels, or 35,050 barrels per day less than in the preceding 
week and 249,450 barrels per day less than produced in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. The current figure is also 62,350 barrels 
below the daily average figure of 4,542,000 barrels recommended by 
the Bureau of Mines for the month of December, 1945. Daily output 
for the four weeks ended Dec. 22, 1945 averaged 4,729,100 barrels. 
Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,611,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,768,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,927,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,708,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,539,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Dec. 22, 1945; and had in storage at the end of the week 
91,870,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 10,666,000 bar- 
rels of kerosine; 38,919,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 41,479,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Dec. 22, Previous 
Dec. 1 1945 Week 
388,000 385,350 — 3,150 
249,400 256,450 — 8,400 

Races +750 Sea 


81,000 


Week 
Ended 
Dec. 23, 
1944 
359,400 
279,250 

1,000 


88,750 
140,600 
471,350 
141,450 
371,000 
345,450 
552,950 


2,111,550 


71,450 
289,600 


361,050 


80,550 
52,050 
200 

50 
204,750 
12,900 


*B. of M. 
Calculated 
Requirements 
December 

388,000 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Dec. 22, 
1945 
386,900 
251,200 

750 


81,000 
149,000 
463,800 
130,950 
309,250 
310,950 
468,650 . 


1,913,600 


76,000 
294,900 


370,900 


75,950 
53,800 
400 

100 
206,500 
13,400 





Bast oe, = 
entral Texas__ 
East Texas 
Southwest Texas __-- 
Coastal Texas 


‘Total Texas 


North Louisiana —._- 
Coastal Louisiana -- 


Total Louisiana —_ 


5,000 


1,500 
+ 3,500 
450 


450 





1,940,000 1,922,400 


76,600 
295,300 


371,900 


75,900 
54,400 
100 
onde 100 
213,000 204,250 
13,500 13,100 


$2,029,706 








365,000 


78,000 
48,000 
500 


406,000 
77,311 





800 

50 

+ 50 
- 7,050 
350 


Mississippi 


62,950 
33,250 
47,200 
98,350 
21,300 
9,600 
103,200 


3,838,600 


65,200 
23,000 
47,000 
92,000 
22,000 
20,000 
Rkew Mexico 102,000 


Total East of Calif. 3,692,000 
California 850,000 837,800 — 7,900 839,700 890,500 


Total United States 4,542,000 4,479,650 —35,050 4,477,850 4,729,100 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
oil (after deductions of condensate and natura] gas derivetives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of December. As requirements 
may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories, must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 
is mixed with crude oil in the field. 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Dec. 19, 1945. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Dec. 1 caculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 10 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to —— leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED DEC. 22, 1945 


‘Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each’ 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amo‘ints and are therefore on a 
Bureav of Mines basis 
$Gasoline tFinish’d 
Produc’n and  {fStocks 
at Ref. Unfin. of 
Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- 
Blended Stocks sine 
3,997 


1,727 19,899 
352 


43 
1,962 
736 
226 
1,742 
850 
162 


56,050 
28,950 
44,700 
88,250 
20,300 
21,000 
97,900 


3,641,850 


4,750 

50 

— 4,200 
5,300 


59,860 
29,200 
45,100 
92,700 
20,100 
20,800 
96,950 


—27,150 3,638,150 


“550 


104,000 





§824,000 








tStks. of {Stks. 

Gas Oil of 

& Dist. Resid. 
Fuel Fuel 
Oil Oil 


13,482 6,767 


610 
135 
5,559 
2,390 
409 


% Daily Crude Runs 
Refin’g to Stills 
Capac. Daily % Op- 
Report’g Av. erated 
99.5 95.2 


76.8 
81.2 
87.2 
78.3 
59.8 
89.3 
96.8 
55.9 


17.1 
72.1 
86.5 


District— 
East Coast... _~ — Saas 
Appalachian— 

District No. 1__.._- 

District No. 2_....- 


62.3 
118.0 
87.7 
78.9 
64.8 
$2.3 
106.5 
45.2 


319 
225 
2,727 
1,336 
918 
3,8°8 
845 
156 


2,957 257 
208 
2,792 
1,031 
800 
4,636 
1,496 
336 


a 
22,449 


5,633 
1,734 
522 


100.9 
69.8 
81.2 


26 
357 
2,224 


20 
on 
486 


16 


a4F2 


7,971 


111 


oe Na SS ER 785 


Total U S.B. of M 
basis Dec. 22, 1945_ 


Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Dec. 15, 1945_ 


0. Ss T of M. basis 
Dec. 23, 1944 4,717 14,411 %83,607 11,984 
*Includes 7,955,000 barrels of unfinished gasoline stocks. ‘Includes 12,715,00° 
barrels of unfinished gasoline stocks. ‘Stocks at refineries, at bulk termina!'s, ir 
transit and in pipe lines. $§Not including 1,927,000 barre!s of kerosine, 4,708,00° 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil end 8,559,000 berrels of residual fuel oi’ 
produced during the week ended Dec. 22, 1°45, which compores with 1,867,000 barrels, 
4,905,000 barrels and 8,107,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,471,000 barrels, 4,578,000 barrels and 9,254,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended Dec. 23, 1944 
NOTE-—-Setiaration into military and civilian grade discontinued, because of the 
increasing difficulty experienced by refiners in attempting to determine the ultimate 
disposition of trese inventories. 





85.7 4,611 85.3 14,768 *91,670 10,666 38,919 41,479 


85.7 4,562 844 14,644 89,043 11,174 40,968 42,952 


40,129 §8,177 


Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the. week 
ended Dec. 22, 1945, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, amounted to 11,100,000 net tons, a decrease of 1,265,000 tons, 
or 10.2% from the preceding week. Ouiput in the week ended Dec. 23, 
1944 amounted to 11,128,000 tons. For the period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
22, 1945 production totaled 565,353,000 net tons, a decrease of 7.5% 
when compared with the 611,143,000 tons produced during the period 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 23, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Dec. 
22, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 927,900 tons, a 
decrease of 155,000 tons, or 14.3%, from the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there 
was a decrease of 188,000 tons, or 16.9%. The calendar year to date 
shows a decrease of 14.4% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke for the week ended Dec. 22, 1945 showed a decrease of 200 
tons when compared with the output for the week ended Dec. 15, 
sted and was 12,400 tons less than for the corresponding week of 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended—— 
Dec. 15, Dec. 23, 
1945 1944 
12,365,000 11,128,000 565,353,000 611,143,000 
2,061,000 1,855,000 1,888,000 2,014,000 


+Revised to agree with result of annual canvass 


Jan. 1 to Date 
*Dec. 22, tDec. 23, 
1945 1944 


Dec. 22, 
1945 





Bituminous coal & lignite: 
Total, incl. mire fuel___ 11,100,000 
Daily average 1,850,000 

*Subject tc current adjustment. 
of mines. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
: (In Net Tons) . . 


Week Ended—— 
{Dec. 22, $Dec. 15, Dec. 23, 
1945 1945 1944 
927,000 1,082,000 1.115,000 
890,000 1,039,000 1,070,000 


——Calendar Year to Date 
Dec. 22, Dec. 23, Dec. 25, 
1945 1944 1937 
53,837,000 62,926,000 50,842,000 
51,686,000 60,409,000 48,300,000 


Penn Anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial produc. 

Beehive coke— 
United States total_ 87,300 87,500 99,'700 5,109,900 6,877,400 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from 
yperations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. Revised. 


3,143,600 
authorized 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual] returns from the operators.) 


—_———-Week Ended 
Dec. 8, 
1945 
414,000 
6,000 
101,000 
163,000 





Dec. 15, 
1945 
411,000 
6,000 
103,000 
162,000 


Dec. 16, 
1944 
354,000 

7,000 
106,000 
177,000 

1,000 

.538,000 
599,000 
46,000 
142,000 
879,000 
371,000 
23,000 

3,000 
117,000 
33,000 
71,000 
448,000 

2,277,000 

118,000 

3,000 
140,000 
278,000 
32,000 

,482,000 
761,000 
211,000 


State— 
Alabama 





Solorado 
Jeorgia and-North Carolina 
flinois 








1,450,000 
594,000 
46,000 
125,000 
987,000 
452,000 
33,000 


498,000 
539,000 
41,000 
128,000 
,054,000 
448,000 
42,000 
1,000 
92,000 
31,000 
75,000 
789,000 
,880,000 
136,000 
1,000 
139,000 
353,000 
34,000 
2,115,000 
1,072,000 
215,000 
ao 


fowa a 
Kansas and Missouri 
Kentucky—Eastern__...__._____- 
Kentucky—Western 





BN icine. tis snide cintinneateeiiiianananan as 
Yorth & South Dakota (lignite) _——. 


7ennsylvania (bituminous) 
Tennessee 

Texas (bituminous & lignite) 
Jtah 





Vyoming___-_ ai 
$Other Western States 





+ 225,000 
& 


Total bituminous & lignite 12,365,000 12,045,000 10,217,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; 
nd on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. {Rest of State, including 
he Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. {$Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. “Less than 1,000 tons. 


Christmas Message ef President Truman 


The National Community Christmas Tree was lighted on the 
south lawn of the White House by President Truman on Christmas 
Eve, a short time before he broadcast his Christmas message to the 
nation, which was carried by all the networks. An hour and a half 
before the ceremony the White House grounds were to be thrown 
open to the public, with the usual secret service precautions in 
force—no cameras, bundles ore 
umbrellas permitted. Early}dens and its responsibilities. Out 











Christmas morning the President 
left Washington by plane—“The 
Sacred Cow’’—for his home in 
Independence, Mo., to spend the 
holiday with his family and his 
mother at Grandview, Mo. (15 
miles distant). His trip was ¢ 
hazardous one with rain and ice 
encountered during the flight, as 
a result of which, he did not 
reach his home until 7:40 p.m. 
(Eastern Standard Time) where 
he expected to remain until Fri- 
day, Dec. 28. 

™m his Christmas Eve message 
the President stated that “in th: 
‘tillness of the eve of the Nativity 
wher the hopes of mankind han 
on the peace that was offere- t+ 
he ~world 19 centuries ago it © 

‘t noetaral. while we survey ou 
lestiry. that we give thought 7! 
9 our past—to some of the thin« 

"have cone into making ou 

tion. 

“It is well in this solemn hour.’ 
he said, “that we bow to Wash. 
ineton, Jefferson, Jackson anc 
Lincoln 2s we face our destiny 
vith its hopes and fears—its bur- 


of the past we shall gather wis- 
dom and inspiration to chart our 
future course.” 

“With our enemies vanquished 
we must gird ourselves for the 
work that lies ahead,” he stated; 
adding that “peace has its vic- 
tories no less hard won than suc- 
cess at arms. We must not fail 
or falter.” 

The President’s Christmas Eve 
message follows: 


This is the Christmas that a 
war-weary world has prayed for 
‘hrough long and awful years. 
With peace come joy and glad- 
ness. The gloom of the war years 
fades as once more we light the 
Nationel Community Christmas 
"ree. We meet in the spirit of 

> first Christmas, when the 

i4Inicht choir sang the hymn of 

*: “Glory to God in the Highest, 
-d on Earth, Peace, Good Wil: 
*oward Men.” ; 

Let us not forget that the com- 
ing of the Saviour brought a time 
of long peace to the Roman world. 
't is, therefore, fitting for us to 
remember that the _ spirit of 








Christmas is the spirit -of. peace, 
of love, of charity to *!! men. 
From the manger of Bethlehem 
came a new appeal to tne minds 
and hearts of men: “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another.”’ 

In love, which is of the very 
essence of the message of the 
Prince of Peace, the world would 
find a solution for all its ills. I 
do not believe there is one prob- 
lem in this country—in the world 
—today which could not be settled 
if approached through the teach- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The poet dream, the lesson of 
priest and patriarch and the 
prophets’ vision of a new heaven 
and a new earth, all are summed 
up in the message delivered in the 
Judean hills beside the Sea of 
Galilee. Would that the world 
would accept that message in this 
time of its greatest need! 

This is a solemn hour. In the 
stillness of the eve of the Na- 
tivity when the hopes of man- 
kind hang on the peace that was 
offered to the world 19 centuries 
ago, it is but natural while we 
survey our destiny, that we give 
thought also to our past—io some 
of the things which have gone 
into the making of our nation. 

You will remember that Saint 
Paul, the apostle of the gentiles, 
and his companions, suffering 
shipwreck, “cast four anchors out 
of the stern and wished ior the 
day.” Happily for us, whenever 
the American ship of state has 
been storm-tossed, we have al- 
ways had an anchor to windward. 

We are met on the south iawn 
of the White House. The setting 
is a ‘reminder of Saint Paui’s four 
anchors. To one side is ‘he mas- 
sive pile of the Washington monu- 
ment—fit symbol of our first 
anchor. On the opposite end of 
Potomac Park is the memorial to 
another of the anchors which we 
see when we look astern of the 
ship of state—Abraham Lincoln, 
who preserved the Union that 
Washington wrought. 

Between them, apprcpriately 
too, is the memorial t: Thomas 
Jefferson, the anchor ©: democ- 
racy. On the other side of the 
White House, in bro rides 
Andrew Jackson, fourt: of our 
anchors—the pedestal o mon- 
ument bearing his nmortal 
words: “Our Federal ‘nion—It 
Must Be Preserved.” 

It is well in this solemn hour 
that we bow to Washi) ton, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson and Lin °!n as we 
face our destiny with hopes 
and fears—its burdens | its re- 
sponsibilities. Out of | ast we 
shall gather wisdom : inspira- 
tion to chart our futur. course. 

With our enemies inquished 
we must gird ourse!\ for the 
work that lies ahead. Peace has 
its victories no less hard won 
than success at arms. We must 
not fail or falter. We must strive 
without ceasing to make real the 
prophecy of Isaiah: ‘They shall 
beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks; nation shal! not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

In that day, whether it be far or 
near, the kingdoms of this world 
shall become indeed the Kingdom 
of God and He will reign forever 
and ever, Lord of Lords and King 
of Kings. With that message I 
wish my countrymen a Merry 
Christmas and joyous days in the 
new year. 


Extend Option Period for 
Brazil on Sterling Loans 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons of 
London have been authorized by 
the Brazilian Minister of Finance 
to announce that although the 
option period expired on Dec. 31, — 
1945 the British king has decided 
to grant a supplementary term to 
June 30, 1946 under Article 4 
Paragraph 3 of the Decree to all 
holders of all sterling loans who 
present satisfactory proof that 
reasons beyond their control have 


|hitherto prevented their exercise 


of the option. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Dec. 22, 1945 Decreased 83,294 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Dec. 22, 1945, 

totaled 688,300 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
‘on Dec. 29. This was a decrease below the corresponding week in 

1944 of 74,672 cars, or 9.8%, but an increase above the same week in 
°1943 of 47,264 cars or 7.4%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Dec. 22 decreased 
' $3,294 cars, or 10.8% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 308,635 cars, a decrease of 
33,718 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 67,732 cars 

below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 105,- 
239 cars, a decrease of 11,433 cars below the preceding week but an 
increase of 4,410 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 157,908 cars, a decrease of 22,787 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 860 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 45,786 cars, a decrease 
of 8,727 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 303 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 

alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Dec. 22 to- 
taled 32.152 cars, a decrease of 4,319 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 86 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Livestock loading amounted to 17,007 cars, a decrease of 4,082 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 1,668 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of livestock for the week of Dec. 22 totaled 12,683 cars, a decrease 
of 3,361 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 1,709 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 31,090 cars, a decrease of 1,980 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 10,455 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,632 cars, a decrease of 342 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 2,403 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,003 cars, a decrease of 225 cars be- 
low the preceding week, and a decrease of 717 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1944. : 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspend- 
ing week in 1944 except the Pocahontas. All reported increases com- 
pared with 1943 except the Southwestern. 

1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 
3,152,879 
3,363,195 
4,003,393 
3,455,328 
3,554,694 
4,456,466 
3,607,851 
3,304,830 

862,733 
823,311 
758,881 
641,036 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 
3,441,616 
4,338,886 
3,459,830 
3.576,269 
4,424,765 
3,598,245 
3,364,903 

807,836 
793,156 
750,242 
762,972 


4945 
3,001,544 
3,049,697 
4,018,627 
3,374,438 
3,452,977 
4,364,662 
3,378,266 
3,240,175 
4,116,728 
3,150,712 
3,207,035 

803,770 
& 776,375 
1 771,594 
Z: 688,300 


Weeks of January 
Weeks of February 
Weeks of March 
Weeks of April_- 
Weeks of May 
weeks of June 
Weeks of July____- 
Weeks of August 
Weeks of September 
Weeks of October 
weeks of November 
of December 1. 
of December 
s of December 
of December 


>p,pOke Ge 2S 





tal 41,736,507 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Dec. 15, 1945. 
During this period 72 roads reported gains over the week ended 
Dec. 16, 1944. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADFD ANT RFCEIVFD FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED DEC. 15 


41,394,900 42,823,419 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 

1945 1944 
1,477 1,495 
353 572 
13,066 14,772 
1,953 1,947 
51 56 
2,391 2,025 
11,576 12,155 
8,506 10,029 
201 90 
1,352 1,227 
3,132 2,862 
14,493 15,828 
8,257 8,235 
2,235 2,641 
1,311 1,235 
7,659 11,417 
3,806 4,793 
300 257 
33 19 
50,406 48,634 
13,903 17,966 
2,172 3,192 
13,102 15,988 
2,230 2,455 
7,589 5,902 
6,583 7,379 
11 7 
202 200 
1,681 2,444 
,253 1,073 
11,115 11,964 
3,405 3,99° 


Rallroads Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 

2°95 
2,404 
6,511 


1943 
25% 
1,826 
6,629 
1,314 
33 
1,028 
5,756 
7,250 
163 
2,033 
304 
11,626 
3,412 
195 
1,400 
8,210 
2.024 
5,814 
2,514 
43,911 
9,008 
1,102 
5,943 
F035 


Eastern District— 


Ann Arbor__-- 

* Bangor & Aroostook 
Boston & Maine 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisyille__-- 
Central Indiana 
Central Vermont____.--- 

Delaware & Huason___-..~--.-..----- 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___- 
Detroit & Mackinac_- vi 

’ Detroit. Toledo & Ironton 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Erie_-_-- Bi ini eh thedindis 
Grand Trunk Western ? 
Lehigh & Hudson River__-_-_~- 

Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley.__.-.-.------- 
Maine Central___-_-__-~-- 

) enOneanels.... o-oo 
en 
Wew York Central Lines 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
New York, Ontario & Western 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
N. ¥., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Pere Marquette 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut___-._--~----- 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Rutland 
Wabash__- Bilan 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 


~ 


a 
SeNaNeE 


ul 


fon 





142,345 1°5,765 212,908 








Allegheny District— 


Akron. Canton & Youngstown 
Baltimore & Ohio__-_- 

Bessemer & Lake Erie 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley 

Cambria & Ind’ana_.---~---------- 
Central R. R. of New v-rsey 

Cornwall 

Cumberland & Penrsylvania 

Ligonier Valley 

«Long Island 

Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
*Pennsy!vania System 

Reading Co 

Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland_ 


741 
24.58% 
1,740 


1,1¢0 
23,4814 


1,229 
26,661 
1,407 


41,360 
2,269 


,613 
3,152 
411 
207 
23 
1.507 
1,628 
71,931 
13,549 
18,037 


93 PS 
3, 6% 


1,360 76 1 
6,602 19,842 

475 52 

126 1? 

70 42 
1.606 4,834 
1,865 2,375 
70,018 57,511 
14,845 27,203 
17,972 2.627 
3,120 12,470 


1,468 
74,282 
13,125 
19,706 

4,299 











163,200 


co. 


155,123 164,731 156,331 











Pocahontas District — 
Chesapeake & Ohio-------------—- Nee 
Norfolk & Western 
Virginian__.-~-------------~------ wii 


29,032 
21,675 
4,769 


21,155 
15,879 
2,435 


28,028 
22,619 
4,664 


10,846 
7,415 
2,107 





55.476 
| 


39.519 85.211 on 29 | 


eee | 





Total__£__..- 








eee Ve 


Received fro 
Connections 
1945 1944 


135 346 
1,980 2,657 
1,358 1,370 
9,532 12,666 
4,862 5,763 
4.497 1,701 
3,317 
255 
706 
516 
126 
2,818 
781 
799 
250 
555 
854 
548 
430 
.889 
348 
126 
,852 
5,183 
807 
912 


Railroads fotal Revenue 


Preight Loaded 
1944 


313 
716 
745 
13,160 
3,364 
377 
1,330 
304 
154 
2,769 
45 

960 
400 
4,401 
27,266 
24,826 
214 
317 
2,996 
844 
428 
411 
10,256 
23,326 
659 
179 


Southern District— 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia____ 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
Clinchfield 1 


1945 
364 
821 
629 

13,530 
3,665 
264 
71 
348 
78 
944 
49 
976 
357 
,639 
26,529 
26,289 
216 
264 

2,949 
,055 
400 
356 
,573 
,004 
551 

153 


1943 
298 
714 
711 
,595 
3,478 
345 
,708 
257 
107 
,404 
46 
,023 
297 
3,649 
26,552 
24,706 
139 
324 
3,246 
881 
394 
459 
9,916 
22,119 
739 
128 


Mississippi Central 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern 





Total 





- 4,874 120,760 3,235 103,778 121 


,619 





Northwostern District— 


Chicago & North Western 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__.______. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______. 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_____ 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern..._.____ 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South__ 
Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 2 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M 
Northern Pacific 


5,985 
2,901 
21,668 
4,153 
977 
649 
,123 
476 
671 
507 
260 
2349 
5,451 
9,582 
138 
2,099 


15,054 
2,474 
21,978 
3,945 3,939 
1,085 ,008 
607 737 
8,496 125 
378 390 
12,017 2,280 
474 545 
267 243 
2,047 ,959 2.0 
f 


241 
574 
,129 


12,755 
3,065 
9,462 
3,685 
194 
4il1 
9,369 
115 
4,839 
880 

74 


5,367 5,444 3,5! 
10,774 ,560 4,6 

183 100 4 
2,612 2,397 2,4 


7 
2 
1 
4 


€ 
{ 





Total 





ie 87,759 58,039 





86,°89 
Ghassan 





Central Western District— 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 24,819 10,079 


3,403 2,744 3,039 
379 61 
19,243 1,092 
2,842 839 
12,074 2,259 
2,674 3,160 
653 ,654 
4,017 t,523 
628 43 
784 ,285 
2,273 ,320 
1,018 415 
1,613 150 
785 744 

11 0 
32,047 10,992 
341 0 
17,492 12,475 
526 8 
2,165 3,556 


3,842 
71 
2,855 
865 
3,243 
811 
2,33) 
6,278 
20 
1,588 
1,438 
575 
114 
940 
0 
15,003 
1,698 
17,464 
3 
4.077 


Bingham & Garfield_______________ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Illinois Midland_ 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___..______ 
Colorado & Southern 


iw) 


We ND We 
We IOMW 


Fort Worth & Denver City 
Illinois Terminal 
Missouri-Illinois 


Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) .________ ns 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________ 
Union Pacific System 

Utah 

Western Pacific____ 


Total 


2,158 2,026 











128,091 129,792 120,285 77,694 100,341 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines 

International-Great Northern 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf__________ ‘aa 
Kansas City Southern 

Louisiana & Arkansas____....._____ eee 
Litchfield & Madison 

Midland Valley 

Missouri & Arkansas__..______+____ on 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 

Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco 


375 
4,688 
1,859 

+ 
2,719 
2,436 

326 
1,472 

199 
5,245 

16,943 

148 
9,274 
2,918 
8,964 
7,981 

76 
43 


303 
6,879 
2,748 

Ps 


534 
2,403° 
3,621 


570 
2,440 
3,528 

+ 
2,675 
2,551 
1,247 
1,646 

952 
5,666 

17,888 

303 
8,132 
6,940 
5,713 
7,468 

51 
32 


3,005 
2,767 
1,140 
1,653 
302 
3,929 
14,142 
181 
7,670 
4,690 
5,327 
5,838 
56 

17 


4,854 
3,184 
340 
1,270 
135 
6,352 
16,755 
80 
9,227 
3,737 
12,900 
6,011 
78 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.____-__-__ 3 


Total 





62,766 74,944 71,286 57,275 67,402 











*Not reporting. t+Included in Midland Ry. 
NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIl., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 








STATISTICAL REPORTS-—-ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders Unfilled Orders 
Received Remaining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons Current Cumulative 

173,322 494,699 97 94 
160,857 527,938 80 

150,029 515,295 96 

128,061 489,702 93 

162,065 492,880 96 

193,674 533,087 95 

135,756 506,935 97 

134,324 489,971 96 

140,583 468,549 98 

201,060 511,022 97 

162,023 509,984 97 

123,281 479,228 95 

123,781 454,926 91 

172,297 472,568 96 

173,537 490,123 97 

150,330 157,792 487,481 98 

122,229 148,591 451,654 92 


Period 
1945—Week Ended 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Production 
Tons 


152,653 
125,683 
160,303 
151,365 
155,428 
154.147 
160,031 
155,723 
156,551 
156,223 
157,617 
154,122 
147,083 
152,571 
154,235 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec rats Sak ae we OED, 
Dec. 22. i Ends 





Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Dec. 22, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 402 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.9% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing Dec.*22, 1945. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 9.9% below production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 86% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 29 
days’ production at the current 
rate, the gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 32 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.7%; orders 
by 5.8%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939 
production of reporting mills was 
14.3% less; shipments were 0.1% 
less; orders were 31.7% less. 
OR 


Gen. Patton Dies 


Unable to survive the pulmon- 
ary complications which set in as 
an aftermath of the paralysis suf- 
fered from an automobile accident 
Dec. 9. Gen, George S. Patton, Jr. 
died on Dee. 21, at Heidelberg, 
Germany, the Associated Press 
reported. Shortly before his 
death a bulletin had been re=" 
leased announcing the seriousness 
of his condition which, until the 
development of the respiratory 
difficulty, had been improving 
amazingly since the accident 12 
days earlier. At the General’s 


bedside when he died was Mrs. 
Patton who had flown to Europe 
immediately after the accident. 
By her decision he was buried 
pone the soldiers who had 
‘fought and died under him dur- 
ing the battle for Germany, at the 
large American cemetery at 
Hamm, a few miles from the city 
of Luxembourg. 

Under date of Dec. 21, Associ- 
ated Press advices from Wash- 
-ington had the following to say’ 
in part in reporting the tributes 
in memory of Gen. Patton: 

This capital, where criticism once 
punctuated high praise of Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr., was unani- 
mous tonight in mourning the loss 
of a great fighting man. 

President Truman set the tone 
in this message to Mrs. Patton, 
who was with her husband in 
Germany where he died: 

“Mrs. Truman and I extend our 
deepest sympathy to you in the 
passing of your distinguished hus- 
band. The entire nation to whom 
his brilliant career has been a 
constant inspiration, has suffered 
a great loss.” 

Secretary of War Patterson sent 
Mrs. Pation a message saying the 
loss of her husband “is a heavy 
blow to all of us” which he added 
will be “felt severely by all ranks 
of the Army and by the millions 
of Americans who so highly ad- 
mired his magnificent leadership 
and brilliant accomplishments 
throughout the war.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Chief of Staff, issued a statement 
saying: “He was one of those mea 
born to be a soldier, an ideal 
combat leader whose gallantry 
and dramatic personality inspired 
all he commanded to great deeds 
of valor. His presence gave me 
the certainty that the boldest plan 
could be even more daringly ex- 
ecuted. 

“It is no exaggeration to say 
that Patton’s name struck terror 
at the heart of the enemy.” 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 54) 


Harris A. Dunn, President of 

the North River Savings Bank of 
New York, at 206 West 34th Street, 
announces that at ‘a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of 
“the bank, P. Raymond Haulen- 
beek was elected Executive Vice- 
President and Henry G. Raab 
Vice-President in charge of mort- 
gage and real estate matters. 
Frank H. Chapin was appointed 
Secretary and George K. Bandel, 
recently returned from military 
service, Assistant Treasurer. Other 
officers: John W. Larsen, Treas- 
urer; Harry A. Myers, Assistant 
Secretary; Walter R. Dafter, As- 
sistant Treasurer, and Harold W. 
Holm, Assistant Mortgage Officer, 
were reappointed. Mr. Dunn re- 
ported that the deposits of the 
bank are now in excess of $80,- 
000,000, being almost double of 
what they were at the time of 
Pear] Harbor. 


The Board of Trustees of the 
Empire City Savings Bank of New 
York have approved the payment 
of additional compensation to all 
employees and officers of 10% of 
basic salaries up to $3,000 and 
5% on the excess over that 
amount. This payment was made 
before Christmas. Charles Diehl, 
President of the bank, also an- 
nounced that all employees and 
their families, including officers, 
will receive hospitalization, sur- 
gical and medical benefits, includ- 
ing doctor’s fees for home or of- 
fice calls. Coverage under this 
olan is provided through the Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service, Incorpo- 
rtted, and its affiliate, The United 
Medical Service, Inc. In addition, 
veterans returning to the bank’s 
staff will have their retirement 
system benefits reinstated in full. 
The bank will pay the contribu- 
tion of veterans, as well as the 
bank’s, for the period of service 
with the Armed Forces. 


Fred Berry has recently been 
elected President of the North 
Side Savings Bank of New York, 
located at 3230 Third Avenue in 
the Broax. 
John G. Borgstede.. Mr. Berry, 
who assumed his new duties on 
Jan: 1, resigned his position as 
Chairman of the board of the 
the Bronx County Trust Co., in 
order to join the North Side Bank. 
He will, however, continue as Di- 
rector of the Bronx County Bank. 


-_— 


Daniel T. Rowe, President of 
the Kings Highway Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently 
announced the appointment of 
Edmund G. Flowers as Controller. 
Mr. Flowers has been connected 
with the bank since 1926, and ac- 


cording to the Brooklyn “Eagle,” | 


he was appointed Auditor in 1938 
and Assistant Secretary in 1941. 


At the dinner meeting of the 
Bankers Club of Brooklyn, N.Y., at 
the Hotel Bossert on Dec. 12, G. P. 
Kennedy was elected President. 


Mr. Kennedy, who is President of | 


the Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn, succeeds J. J. Hickey, 
Vice-President of the Greater 


New York Savings Bank, also of | 
Brooklyn. The Brooklyn “Eagle”’ | 


reports that the other newly elect- 
ed officers include Christian 
Mende, Assistant Secretary of the 
Green Point Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the club, 
Vice-President; Everett M. Clark, 
Assistant Secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Co. and former Treas- 
urer, Secretary, and William J. 
Plant, Treasurer. William Swartz 
was Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee. 


Irene B. Fries, formerly Secre- 
tary to the President of the East 
New York Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was elected Secretary 
of the bank at a recent meeting 
of the trustees. Brooklyn “Eagle” 
reporting this, stated that other 
appointments were: 


He succeeds the late | 


George R. Single, in charge of 
the banking department of the 
home office at Atlantic and Penn- 
sylvania Avenues, and formerly 
an Assistant Secretary, has been 
made an Assistant Vice-President. 

Roger A. Saxton and George 
Hardenberg, Managers in charge 
of the Parkway and Brownsville 





| promoted from Assistant Secre- 
Itaries to Assistant Vice-Presidents. 
| a 
Arrangements, it was announced 
jen Dec. 31, have been completed 
which will result in the merger 
with The County Trust Co. of 
White Plains, N. Y., of the Fleet- 
wood Bank of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
land the Ossining Trust_Co. of Os- 
isining, N. Y. According to joint 
| statements released by the Presi- 


| 
| 
| 


| dents of the three institutions, the | 


; proposal will be submitted to the 
stockholders of each bank at an- 
nual meetings to be held about 


authorities, the program should be 
completed by Feb. 1. 
Trust Co., organized in 1903, has 
its main office in White Plains and 


Westchester communities. The 
last available figures showed capi- 
tal funds of $2,763,098 and total 
assets in excess of $51.000.000. The 
Fleetwood Bank, of which Walter 
S. McClure is President, in addi- 
tion to its main office in 
| Fleetwood section of Mt. Vernon, 
|}also operates an office in the Mt. 
| Vernon station of the New York 
Central Railroad. As of Sept. 30, 





} 


|and total assets were $10,351,130. 


ident of the City National Bank & | ther said: 


Charles E. Hough, retired Pres- | 


| Trust Co., of Bridgeport, Conn.., 


| died on Dec. 13 at the age of 80.| assets to the highest bidder—the 
| The City National, says the Hart-| trust form—has been approved by | advices from the Federal Reserve 


— “Courant,” was forerunner | the State Bank Commissioner and Bank of St. Louis, which said: 
pe 
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; 


National 


branches, respectively, have been |! 


| 
| 
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; 
i 
| 
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the present banking institu-| 
tion known as the Bridgeport’ 
City Trust Company. Mr. Hough | 
had been connected with the City | 
since 1880 and was) 
elected President in 1920. 


Robert G. Cowan, President of | 
the National Newark & Essex) 
Banking Company, of Newark, | 
announced that at a meet-| 
ing of the board of directors held 
on Dec. 27, William C. Schneck, | 
Jr., was elected Assistant Cashier. | 
Mr. Schneck has been connected | 


}a 


ington, D. C., “Post,” which fur-; The First Trust and Savings 
_ | Bank, of Paris, Tenn., became a 
institution’s| meraber of the Federal Reserve 


System on Dec. 17, it is stated in 


The sale of the 


the institution’s board of di-| The new member was char- 
rectors. | tered June 1, 1922. It has a cap- 
Assets of the bank on Dec. 22 | ital of $100,000, surplus of $75,000 
were $1,551,000, including 7,000 /and total resources of $3,843,528. 
accounts. | Its officers are: C. E. Hastings, 
Since the savings institution is; President; W. E. Gatlin. Vice- 
mutual bank all profits from | President, W. I. Dale, Vice-Prées- 
the sale will be divided among] ident, and R. O. Luckey, Cashier: 
the depositors according to the| Helen McFadden and Franklin 
amount of their interests if de-| Goldston, Assistant Cashiers. 
posits are more than four months (ciiiialeaes 
old, oad | _Directors of Farmers & Mer- 
The decis.on to liquidate was! chants National Bank, of Los An- 
made after the death of Board|geles Calif. on Dec. 18 declared 
President B. Allein Welch, Vice- | a quarterly cash dividend of $2.50 


The County | 


now operates offices in five other | 


the | 


1945, capital funds were $521,965 | 


| with the time sales department of 
| the bank since 1940, where he 
| will continue in his capacity of 
| Assistant Manager. 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
of Philadelphia announces 
idents and the appointment of 
numerous other officers. The 
new Vice-Presidents are Louis W. 
Bishop, formerly Assistant Vice- 
| President; Arthur MacNicholl, 
J. Bickley Jackson and John Y. 
Bunn, all former Assistant Cash- 


|lers, and Morris R. Brownell, Jr. | of the Comptroller of the Cur- 


| Made. assistant 
| were Archibald 
Gordon S. Smyth, Hampton 
‘Randolph and Shaler Stidham. 
|Newly appointed Cashiers were 
Louis F. Gabriel and E. Wallace 
Miller while Ralph F. Giordano 


Vice-Presidents 


was appointed Assistant Manager | 
| of the Foreign Department, John | 


W. Mullikin as Auditor and Wil- 
liam F. Watters, Assistant Audi- 
tor. 


| Capital funds of the Ossining | 


| Trust Co., as of the same date, 
iwere $358,595 and total assets 
| 2mounted to $4.544.342. 
| White is President of the bank. 


According to the statement of | 


ndrew Wilson, Jr., President of 
the County Trust Co., “no changes 
|in the personnel of any 
| offices are contemplated. Every- 
| thing will be done to continue the 
‘intimate atmosphere of the local 
|institutions, while the 
Trust Co., I believe, will be able 
ito offer to the communities 
| fected its broader banking service 
\and the advantages of greater caps 
| ital funds.” 


} 


| A-retirement vlan for emnlovees 
|of the County Trust Co. of White 


| Plains, N. Y., was adopted at a| 


| special meeting of the stoeckhold- 
}ers held on Nov. 14, according to 
'an announcement made by An- 
|drew Wilson, Jr. The plan, it was 
| made known on Dec. 27, is to 
| be effective as of Sept. 1, 1945; it 
| provides that employees who elect 
|to participate will receive a 
monthly life annuity startine be- 
tween their 65th and 70th birth- 
days. depending on the age at 
which they became eligible. Spe- 


an employee may receive benefits 
before the normal retirement date 
or may continue working on a 
year-to-year basis after the nor- 
mal retirement date. In the event 





may revert to a beneficiary des- 
ignated by the employee. 


The Trust department of the 
County Trust Co. will act as trus- 
tee under the plan. The advices 
from the company also state: 


“It is understood that the bank 
has already arranged to pay into 
the trust fund the full amount 
necessary to fund the benefits ac- 
cruing under the plan to officers 
and employees by reason of past 
service. Future service benefits 
will be funded partially by reg- 
ular contributions from employees 
and partially by the Trust Co.” 


Lt. W. Perry Curtiss, Jr., U. S. 
N. R., has resumed his post with 
the Union & New Haven Trust 
Company of New Haven, Conn., 
as Assistant Treasurer. Mr. Cur- 
tiss recently. returned to inactive 





duty by the Navy. 


Harry C. | 


of the | 


County | 


af- | years; Harry C. Haines, Assistant’ 


cial provision is made by which | 


of an employee’s death, benefits ' 


Six officials of the Fidelity- 
| Philadelphia Trust Co.., 
'delphia, Pa., have recently 
| nounced their intention to retire. 
delphia “Evening Bulletin” of 
Dec. 26, which said: 
| Longest term of service among 
the six is that of Carl Royer, 
Assistant Treasurer, with 61 
years. T. Ellwood Frame, Vice- 
President, has 54- years; Vincent 
R. Tilden, Assistant Secretary, 50 
Secretary, 36 


years; William H. 


Roberts, Vice-President, 35 years, | 


land Frank M. Hardt, Vice-Pres- 
jident, who has been connected 
|with the bank for 27 years. 
Advices from the “Evening 
| Bulletin” further said: 

Stanley W. Cousley, who. has 
| been in charge of the trust de- 


partment for many years, becomes | 
the | 
trust department will be headed | 
and Paul C. | 
Other | rejoired the staff of the bank. 


| promotions include Paul J. Hess | Mr. 


| Senior Vice-President. and 
iby Otto 
| Wagner, 


P. Mann 
Vice-Presidents. 


ifrom Trust 
| President: 


Officer to 
John H. Wood 


Vice- 
and 


|Edwin H. Bainbridge from Assis- | 
tant Trust Officers to Trust Offi- | 


cers; J. Albert Cairns from Trust 
Administrator to Assistant Trust 
Officer and George C. Robinson 
from Assistant Auditor to Trust 
Operations Officer. 


The election of Theodore H. 
Oberheim, Jr., as Assistant Sec- 
retary, and Irwin G. Ziegler as 
Assistant Treasurer of the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was indicated on Dec. 14 in 
the Pittsburgh “Post Gazette” 
which also said: . 

Mr. Oberheim has been asso- 
ciated with the bank since 1925, 
most recently in the investment 
department. Mr. Ziegler, with 
the bank since 1926, was advanced 
from control teller. 


Members and depositors of the 
77-year-old Annapolis Savings 
Institution, of Annapolis, Md., 
will decide Jan. 18 whether they 
will approve the sale of the bank 
end its building to the County 
Trust Co. of Maryland, reported 
Associated Press advices from 
Annapolis appearing in the Wash- 





‘and that 


the | 
| election of five new Vice-Pres- | 
the middle of January, and if ap- | 
proved by them and the advisory | 





DeB. Johnson, | 
C1 


| merce,” 


, | ments, 
Phila- | Assistant Cashier and divisional 
an- 


They are, according to the Phila- | 


| pointed Assistant Cashiers, 





members. 

An increase in the capital stock 
of the Lake Shore National Bank, 
of Chicago, Ill., was approved on | 
Dec. 21 by the stockholders. The 
increase is accomplished through 
the declaration of a $250,000 divi- | 
dend, thus increasing the capital 
from $500,000 to $750,000. The 
action is subject to the approval 


rency. 

Directors of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., on Dec. 12 
voted to inerease surplus by 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000 by trans- | 
ferring that amount from un- 
divided profits, it was stated in 
the Chicago “Journal of Com-, 
which further said: 

Clarence C. Morgan, Assistant | 
Trust Officer in charge of invest- 
and Paul C. Raymond 





loaning officer, were appointed 
Assistant Vice-Pres:.dents. Frank 
C. Cole, recently returned from 
military service, was named As- | 
sistant Cashier; Leslie W. Hunt 
and Leon J. Gell were also ap- 
and 
the office of Assistant Comptrol- 
ler was given Walter Armstrong, 
Nydam. 

The appointment of Thomas W. 
Pinney as an Assistant Cashier of 
the Detroit Bank, of Detroit, 
Mich., was announced recently by 
the directors. Mr. Pinney began | 
his banking career in 1934 with | 


troit. 


J. F. Rinland, President of the 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Minn., announced on 
Dec. 14 that Keith M. Barnett has 


Bar~ett, who has recently 
been discharged from the Navy, is 
assigned to the department of 
banks and banking. 


Clifford C. Sommer has been 
advanced from Assistant Cashier 
to Assistant Vice-President of the 
Midland National Bank & Trust 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., it was 
announced on Dec. 12 by Arnulf 
llelard. President cf the berk 
Mr. Sommer, who has recently 
returned from three years naval 
duty, was made Assistant Cashier 
in 1939. 


he Boatmen’s National Bank 
of St. Louis reports that its oper- 
ating profits for 1945, after all ex- 
penses, taxes and depreciation 
exclusive of recoveries on items 
previously charged off and vrofits 
from sale of bonds from invest- 
ment account, were $610,750.59 as 
agninst $570,490.76 for 1944. With 
125,000 shares outstanding at the 
end of 1944, profit per share was 
$4.56. With 150,000 shares at the 
end of 1945, profit per share was 
$4.07. comparing with $3.80 if the 
same number of shares had been 
outstanding at Dec. 30, 1944. De-'! 
nosits at Dec. 31, 1945 were $137,- | 
812.014.17 as against $136,622,- | 





5833 a year ago. l 


| Presidents 
|Spring St. office and the West- 
| wood 

| tively; 


(record for the bank and 


| history. 


President Frank A. Monroe dis-|a share on the 60,000 shares of 
closed. He said the board be-| 
lieved the bank might not be able | 
to continue profitable operations 
its sale would benefit 


common capital stock outstanding 
following the declaration recently 
of a 100% stock dividend of 30,000 
shares. 

The Los Angeles “Times,” from 
which we quote, added: 

The dividend, which is payable 
Jan. 2 to stock of record Dec. 25, 
is at the annual rate of $20 on 
the stock prior to the stock divi- 
dend and compares with the old 
annual rate of $18 per share. 

The Los Angeles “Times” of 
Dec. 19 reported that directors of 
Security-First National Bank, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., on Dec. 18 
elected three new Vice-Presi- 
dents, including R. D. Burrows, 
chief of the appraisal division, 
and O. L. Bane and A. J. Decker, 


| managers of the El Centro and 


Santa Maria branches, respec- 
tively. Other official appoint- 
ments included W. D. Conel, J. D. 
Dever, D. W. Henney and -A. H. 
Medlin, Assistant Vice-Presidents, 
head office; Roy Bushee and C. F. 
Shannon, Jr., Assistant Vice- 
of the Sixth and 


Village branch, respec~ 
Emery P. Bell, H. A. 
Hardin and W.-W. Harper, Assis- 
tant Trust Officers, head office, 


(and W. L. Mattis and A. H. Poole, 
| Assistant Cashiers, head office. 


Total assets of The Royal Bank 


| of Canada as of Nov. 30, 1945, ex- 
| Ernest W. Stevens and Sybren D.| 


ceeded the $2 billion mark, 
amounting to $2,007,546,978. This 


lis an increase of $217,000,000 over 


and a new 
an all- 
high in Canadian banking 
The annual statement of 
bank shows total deposits 


last year represents 
time 


the 


aggregating $1,888,757,074, an in- 
| the Peninsular State Bank of De- | geregating $ a % - 


of $211,000,000 over the 
high achieved in 1944. 
Public deposits totaled $1,595,- 
389,294. more than $195,000,000 
over the previous fiscal year. 
Liquid assets of the bank, includ- 
ing Dominion and Provincial se- 
curities, were $1,558,477,086 and 
represent over 82% of public lia- 
bilities. Net profit after all 
charges. including Dominion gov- 
ernment taxes of $2,175,000, 
amounted to $3,828,143, compared 
with $2,932,184 last year. Re- 
quirements for bank premises 
were $729,295 and dividend re- 
quirements totaled $2,100,000, 
leaving $998,847 added to surplus 
which now amounts to $5,246,518. 
Current loans in Canada and 
abroad are $383,.624,056 as com- 
pared with $351,652,376 for the 


crease 
record 


1944 fiscal year. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Barclays Bank, Lon- 
don (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), held on Dec. 10, it was 
decided to recommend the under- 
mentioned dividends for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1945: 

A final dividend on the cumu- 
lative preference stock of 4% ac- 
tual, making 8% for the year, and 
a final dividend on the “A” stock 
and “B” shares of 3%% actual, 
making 612% for the year, sub- 
ject in each case to the’ deduc- 
tion of income tax at 8s. 7d. in 
the £. 


Net profits for the year, £467,< 
491, compared with £ 448,864 for 
last year. 





